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IT may be well at the outset to make clear the purpose with 
which this paper has been written. For some time the suspicion 
has forced itself upon me that a good deal that has been published 
on the subject of Montanism has been based on investigations 
which proceeded on a faulty method. I propose to set forth the 
reasons which have led me to entertain this suspicion. My hope 
is that, if my argument is not accepted, it may elicit criticism 


which shall suggest a truer interpretation of the evidence which 
is here presented. 


The most illustrious adherent of the Montanist movement was 
undoubtedly Tertullian of Carthage. And for the purpose of the 
enquirer into the inner meaning of Montanism Tertullian has 
the advantage of being a voluminous writer, of whose treatises 
moreover many have survived. The later writings of Tertullian 
are in fact—if we except a few oracles of the Phrygian prophets 
not quoted by him—the only source from which we can acquire 
a first-hand knowledge of Montanist principles and practice. 
Historians can scarcely be blamed if they have given them a very 
high place among the materials now available for ascertaining 
the character of the Phrygian heresy. And the procedure usually 
adopted by investigators has, if I am not mistaken, been sug- 
gested by an unquestioning assumption of their primary authority 
for the purpose in hand. It has been assumed that what 
Tertullian reckons as Montanist doctrine and custom is really 
such. The evidence supplied by him has been accepted as 
indisputably reliable: the statements of Catholic writers which 
appear to conflict with it have either been tortured into agreement 

1 A paper read before the Cambridge Theological Society on Friday, January 31, 
1908. , : 
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with his dicta, or have been rejected as calumnies. It has thus 
come to pass that what passes current as Montanism is in the 
main identical with the later theology of Tertullian.. We seek 
a description of a system which penetrated from its first home in 
Phrygia into many regions; and we have been content to accept 
instead an account which we have no assurance for believing to 
be more than the picture of a local developement of the movement, 
or even of its embodiment in a single individual. 

The hypothesis which is the ground of this method is the 
homogeneity of Montanism. Phrygian Montanism and African 
Montanism are assumed to be, in great measure, the same 
thing. But is this assumption justified? Was Montanism really 
homogeneous ? 

It seems to me that a priori we should scarcely expect this 
to be the case. 

The movement began, as we learn from early documents 

preserved by Eusebius and Epiphanius, at an obscure village 
called Ardabau in Mysia, not far from the border of Phrygia. 
There, probably in the fifties of the second century, Montanus, 
a new convert to Christianity, who had been a priest of Cybele, 
began to prophesy, And his prophesyings were accompanied 
by strange phenomena closely resembling those associated with 
demoniacal possession. He spoke in an ecstasy, as his followers 
would have expressed it. 
. Montanus was soon joined by two women, Maximilla and 
Priscilla or Prisca, who also claimed to possess the prophetic 
charisma, and whose utterances were similar in matter and in 
manner to those of their leader. Before long the movement 
acquired a local centre at Pepuza and Tymion, villages of Phrygia, 
to which the name of Jerusalem was given. Its adherents were 
by and by excommunicated by many synods, and Montanism 
became a sect with a definite organization, The prophecies of 
Montanus, Maximilla, and Priscilla were committed to writing, 
were widely circulated, and were regarded by friends and foes as 
authoritative statements of all that distinguished the Montanistic 
teaching from current Christianity. By the Montanists themselves 
the prophetic oracles were placed at least on a level with the 
Gospels and the Apostolic Scriptures, 

Now it is evident that the moment the oracles of! the original 
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exponents of the New Prophecy were written down, and read 
without the explanations of the prophets, they became, as truly 
as the Scriptures which they in part superseded, ‘a nose of wax’. 
All depended on their interpretation. And as Montanism spread 
into different countries, and was accepted by men of different 
environment and mental training, the interpretations put upon them 
were certain to be diverse. From this we have ample warrant for 
the expectation that Montanism would, in some degree, display 
a divergent type in each country to which it gained admission. 

It may, perhaps, make the meaning of what I have said clearer, 
and at the same time justify the conclusion which I have reached 
on @ priori grounds, if I proceed to give what may be termed 
an example of the forces of disintegration at work. 

Didymus of Alexandria,’ or rather the early and valuable 
document on which’ he bases his account of the sect, charges 
the Montanists with three errors. The first of them is, that on 
the plea of a prophetic revelation, supported by certain passages 
from the latter chapters of the fourth Gospel, they. affirmed 
(4mopavrevovra) that there is one zpécwzov of the three divine 
tmocrdcas. That is to say, they taught what later came to be 
known as Sabellianism. The oracle on which they relied for 
this teaching, according to Didymus, was a saying of Montanus, 
‘I am the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost.’ This 
certainly sounds like Monarchian heresy. So also does a saying 
of Maximilla recorded by Asterius Urbanus,? ‘I am Word and 
Spirit and Power ’—for the words fjjya, tve}ua and dvvauts must 
be taken as equivalent to Montanus’s Son, Spirit, and Father. 
And in support of the inference drawn from these, appeal might 
have been also made to some other oracles among the few that 
remain. If-we had only the statement of Didymus and the 
oracles to which I have referred we might have confidently 
classed the Montanists with the Sabellians. But we turn to 
Tertullian. There is no need to say that he, whether as Catholic 
or as Montanist, did not deviate from orthodoxy. He was an 
ardent opponent of the Monarchian Praxeas. And he declares 
that it was exactly his Montanism which specially fitted him to 
be the champion of the true faith. For the Paraclete had made 

1 De Trin. iii 41. 2 Ap. Eus, H. E. v 16. 17. 
8 Adv. Prax. 13, De Carn. Res. 63. 
112 
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use of expressions which, without any such ambiguity as was 
found in the phrases of Scripture, denounced the teaching of 
Praxeas as false. It is true that the only oracle which he quotes 
in this connexion rather tells against his contention ;' but he 
refers to another, which, if his paraphrase of it is reliable, must 
have been emphatically orthodox.? Moreover he vouches for 
the orthodoxy of the entire body of the Montanists. No one, 
he assures us, had ever accused them of heresy.* Their rules of 
discipline—such is his argument—cannot be corrupt, for error in 
doctrine always precedes error in discipline.* 

The fact is that, in spite of the vehemence of Tertullian, the 
Montanists were as much divided as their opponents on the 
question of the Divine Monarchy. Besides the orthodox party 
among them, to which Tertullian himself belonged, known as 
the Cataproclans, there was a heterodox party, which he was 
ignorant of, or, more probably, chose to ignore—the Cataeschinites. 
This we may gather from the Philosophumena of Hippolytus, 
and from the treatise Against Heresies of Pseudo-Tertullian, 
who, no doubt, here as elsewhere, derives his information from 
Hippolytus’s Syntagma.> It is unnecessary to cite other authorities 
in confirmation of the statements of Hippolytus. The remarkable 
fact is that both the orthodox and the heterodox parties among the 
Montanists sheltered themselves behind the oracles of the prophets. 

But it was not only the difficulty of interpreting the oracles, 
and applying them to controversies which did not belong to the 
place and period of the original prophets, which tended to divide 
the Montanists. There were at least three other influences, all 
closely related to each other, which might well lead to this result. 

The first of these was the oracles of later prophets. For the 
charismata were by no means confined to the first three. 
Theodotus, ‘the first steward of the New Prophecy,’ was a 
fellow-worker of Montanus, and he was almost certainly a 
prophet. Apollonius, about the year 200, mentions both a 
prophet and a prophetess ;7 and, notwithstanding the opinion of 
so eminent a historian as Harnack,® one can hardly suppose that 
they are to be identified with Montanus and Maximilla or Priscilla. 

1 Adv. Prax. 8. 2 Ib. 30. 5 De Ieiun. 1. * De Monog. 2. — 


* Hippol. Philos. 19, Ps.-Tert. Haer. 7. ® Anon. ap. Eus. H. E. v 16. 14. 
' Ap. Eus. H. £. v 18. 4, 6, 7, 10. ® Chronologie i 370. 
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In any case Apollonius implies that Maximilla and Priscilla had 
successors by his remark that they were the first prophetesses 
to abandon their husbands.’ Firmilian, in his letter to 
Cyprian, speaks of a prophetess (probably a Montanist) who 
appeared in Cappadocia about 236 A.D.? And finally Epiphanius 
tells of a prophetess named Quintilla.* Whether she was one 
of those already mentioned we cannot determinet She was 
certainly not a member of the original group. There is no 
evidence that the inspired utterances of these later prophets 
were circulated in writing. Certainly none of them is quoted 
in writings now extant. They probably had no more than 
a local celebrity. The same remark may be made about 
Themiso, whose Catholic epistle, written ‘in imitation of the 
Apostle’,® claimed, we cannot doubt, to have been inspired. 
But that they furthered the developement of Montanism in 
the districts where they were known it is impossible not to 
believe. And the narrower the sphere of their influence so much 
the more their sayings tended to generate purely local forms of 
the system. 

In the West, so far as I know, there is no mention of later 
prophets. But Tertullian several times refers to the visions of 
sisters,® and he appeals on one occasion to the vision of Saturus, 
which we can still read in the Acts of Perpetua.’ In each case 
the vision is used as giving authority to a disciplinary custom or 
a doctrine advocated by the writer. Thus in the West, as in the 
East, the means was at hand of explaining or adding to the 
original deposit of the New Prophecy by an authority which was 
held to be divine. 

A second agent of developement which must be taken into 
account is the weight of influence exerted by prominent members 
of the sect, who were not themselves prophets, or possessed of 
charismata which involved the capacity for receiving revelations 
by visions or otherwise. 

1 Eus. H. E. v 18. 3 deievupev obv abras mpwras ras mpopyridas ravras .. . Tos 
Gvipas xarahimovoas. 2 Cyp. Ep. 75. 10 (Hartel, p. 817). * Haer. 49. 

* Bonwetsch (Die Geschichte des Montanismus, Erlangen, 1881, p. 171) suggests 
that she may have been the prophetess mentioned by Firmilian, Salmon (Dict, of 
Christ. Biog. iii 939) that she was the prophetess referred to by Apollonius. 


5 Apollonius af. Eus. H. E v 18. 5. * e.g. De An. 9, De Virg. Vel. 17. 
7 De An. 55. 
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Tertullian, in his own person, notably illustrates the power of 
this influence. He nowhere claims to have had revelations. He 
was simply, in his own view, an adherent of the Paraclete. Yet his 
influence in determining the form of Montanism in Africa must have 
been immense. Dr Rendel Harris and Professor Gifford, in the 
introduction to their edition of the Acts of the Martyrdom of Per- 
petua and Felicitas, direct attention to ‘ the difficulty with which 
any of his writings, except a very few tracts, can satisfactorily be 
labelled non-Montanist’. They have themselves transferred what 
previous writers had regarded as ‘ probably Tertullian’s earliest 
existing writing’? to the Montanistic period of his life. The 
fact is that the unquestionably Montanistic treatises are recognized 
merely by more or less explicit allusions to the revelations of the 
Paraclete. The doctrines and practices advocated in his latest 
works are, for the most part, essentially the same as those upheld 
in the earliest now extant. If there is any difference between 
them it is amply accounted for by the developement of opinion 
which would inevitably take place in a man of Tertullian’s 
character. They are presented from new points of view and 
under new sanctions, but in their main substance they are 
unchanged. Of this fact it is superfluous to give proof, and the 
inference from it is irresistible. Tertullian brought far more 
to Montanism than he found in it. It is an inference which 
might have been drawn if we knew nothing more of the man 
than what his writings reveal of his masterful personality. But 
if African Montanism was largely made by Tertullian, it must 
have differed widely from the Montanism which in his day, or 
at any other time, existed in Phrygia. 

We have from Tertullian himself a story which well illustrates 
how the influence of later revelations and the influence of 
personality helped each other in producing the local developement 
of Montanism. In his treatise de Anima 9 he speaks of a certain 
sister, who had the charisma of revelations. The material for 
visions was often supplied by the lessons, psalms, discourses, &c., 
of the church service. During service, on one occasion, when Ter- 
tullian was discoursing on the soul, the sister fell into an ecstasy 
and saw a vision. Subsequently, when service was over, and the 
congregation dismissed, she was invited to describe her vision. 

1 Cambridge, 1890, p. 28 ff. * Dict. of Christ, Biog. iv $22. 
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Among other things she declared that she had seen a soul which 
displayed all the signs of a corporeal nature. Thus was established 
a favourite doctrine of the preacher, on which he had no doubt 
been insisting in his sermon. I shall have occasion to refer to this 
story again. For the present it is sufficient to observe that the 
preacher obviously, though he was unconscious that he had done 
so, produced the vision, while the vision in its turn was adduced 
to impart divine sanction to the preacher's doctrine. A new 
tenet was thus added to the official teaching of African Montanism, 
nominally by a revelation, really by the personality of Tertullian. 

The third power which co-operated with revelations and 
personal force in the moulding of Montanism need only be 
mentioned—the power of local environment. This always exercises 
its subtle influence on a transplanted faith. It has in no small 
degree affected Christianity itself. And wherever its influence 
is effective it produces a change of form. 

The conclusion to which these considerations compel us is, 
I believe, that any large measure of homogeneity in Montanism 
is a thing which could not be looked for beforehand. Any 
method of investigation which assumes it must therefore be 
radically wrong. The only way to arrive at a true conception 
of Montanism is to begin by examining Phrygian Montanism 
and African Montanism apart. It may be urged that the only 
Montanism of which we can learn anything is a developed or 
a decadent Montanism. That may be in part true. But we can 
reach a knowledge of its inner principle in no other way than 
by a preliminary study of the later forms, each by itself, and by 
tracing them back to their common root. By combining them 
merely we can attain no sure result. And for this purpose an 
enquiry into Phrygian Montanism—the heresy of the Phrygians 
in its original home, shaped only by its original environment— 
scanty and unsatisfying as the materials for such an enquiry are, 
is immeasurably more important than an enquiry into the exotic 
Montanism of Tertullian. 

It remains to point out one or two very striking instances of 
dissimilarity between Phrygian Montanism and the current 
conception of Montanism, mainly drawn from Tertullian, which 
such a study seems to me to reveal. 

Let us note, in the first place, what we may learn from the 
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earliest documents as to the conception which was held in Phrygia 
of the nature of the New Prophecy. It is well known that 
Montanus and his companions prophesied in ecstasy, and that 
their utterances were accompanied by strange ravings.’ The 
Catholics laid hold of this fact as demonstrating that they were 
inspired by an evil spirit ; and the defenders of Montanism replied 
that being in a state of ecstasy was a condition of the exercise of 
the prophetic gift. But all this seems to me to have been an 
afterthought. The Catholics made much of the frenzy of the 
prophets merely as a way of evading an argument of the 
Montanists which, without bringing in this other issue, was not 
easily disposed of. This earlier argument is revealed by the 
anonymous writer quoted by Eusebius. The Montanists, he 
says, evidently quoting from one of their books, boasted of Agabus, 
Judas, Silas, the daughters of Philip, Ammia of Philadelphia 
and Quadratus; and from the last two they claimed to have 
received the prophetic gift dy way of succession (d:edé£avro).® That 
is to say, they received their charismata as successors in the line 
of New Testament prophets, which all believed would remain 
until the end, just as the Bishops had received their office from 
a line of predecessors which went back to Apostolic days. They 
were the last prophets, no doubt; they had the gifts in a pre- 
eminent degree; in them was fulfilled the promise of the Paraclete. 
All Montanist writers maintained that position. But still, they 
were the last and the greatest im a line of succession. 

It is hazardous to assert a negative. But I cannot recall any 
trace of this notion of a prophetic succession in the West. 
Tertullian seems consistently to ignore all prophecy between 
the Baptist, or at any rate the Apostles, and Montanus.* 

And I may here observe that the impression left by a perusal 


1 Eus. H. E. v 16. 7, 9. 


? Lightfoot (Jgnatius i 482 f) and Harnack (Chronologie i 364 f) agree in dating 
the anonymous treatise a. D. 192-193. It was undertaken at the request of Avircius 
Marcellus of Hieropolis in the Phrygian Pentapolis (Eus. v 16, 3), and the writer 
speaks of Avircius and Zoticus of Otrous, a neighbouring town, as his fellow pres- 
byters (§ 5). It is probable therefore that all three were bishops of the Pentapolis, 


and that Miltiades, against whose followers the treatise was directed, was a 
Montanist leader of the same district. 


* Eus. H. E. v 17. 3, 4. 
* De An. 9, cf. De Virg. Vel. 1, De Monog. 3, De Ieiun. 12. 
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of the extant passages of Tertullian ' in which he refers to ecstasy 
as a condition of prophecy is that the ecstasy which he con- 
templated was something very different from the violent and 
uncontrolled ravings of the Phrygian prophets as reported 
(possibly not without exaggeration) by the Anonymous.” 
Epiphanius says truly that the word éxoracis has different 
meanings,® and I am inclined to think that Western Montanists 
used it in one sense, and their Phrygian brethren in another. 
The account of the sister whose ecstasy was kept so well in hand 
that she could wait patiently till service was over before relating 
her vision stands in curious contrast to the narrative of the 
proceedings at Ardabau. 

A comparison of these two stories recalls also another marked 
difference between the Montanism of Phrygia and that of Africa. 
In Phrygia women were given a high position in the native cults. 
And among the Montanists they retained it. Montanus evidently 
prophesied in the midst of a congregation. There were large 
numbers present (éxAor), some of whom would have silenced him, 
while others opposed their efforts. And it seems to be suggested 
that Maximilla and Priscilla likewise addressed a Christian 
assembly.* But however that may be, Firmilian, as we have 
seen, makes mention of a third-century prophetess, probably 
a Montanist, of whom he states that she baptized and celebrated 
the Eucharist.’ Epiphanius describes a curious service of the 
Quintillians (who were obviously the Montanists under another 
name) at Pepuza, in which the officiants were seven virgins, who 
prophesied to the people; and he declares that they had female 
bishops and priests. We are not surprised to find Catholics 

? See especially De Anima 45, where he makes use of the favourite Montanist 
text, Gen. ii 21. The whole chapter should be compared with Epiph, Haer. 48. 3, 4. 
In several respects Tertullian appears to be more in harmony with the Catholic 
writer used by Epiphanius than with the Montanist opinions which that writer 
combats. See also De Anima 11, 21, De Ieiun. 3. 

2 Ap. Eus. H. E.v 16. 7, 8; 17. 2. It will be observed that the Anonymous 
substitutes for écoracs the stronger word wapéxoraais, 3 Haer. 48. 4. 

* They spoke in the same way as Montanus (§ 9). And it is added, by way of 
explanation, that they did so é«ppéves wai dalpws at ddAdotpotpémws, There is 
nothing corresponding to the second adverb in the description of Montanus’s 
utterances. It may perhaps indicate that they spoke during a Church service ; 


which would be an improper occasion for speech for women, though not for 
a man. 


* Cyprian Ep. 75. 10 (Hartel, p. 818 f). * Haer, 49. 2, 3» 
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indignantly quoting St Paul’s injunction about women keeping 
silence in the Church. 

This peculiarity of Montanism certainly never found its way 
into the West. It is not a Catholic, but Tertullian, in one of his 
most distinctly Montanist writings, who says, ‘ It is not permitted 
to a woman to speak in Church, nor yet to teach, nor to baptize, 
nor to offer, nor to assume any office which belongs to a man, 
least of all the priesthood.’? 

Not much is known of the penitential discipline of the Eastern 
Montanists. But there is ground for believing that in this matter 
also they differed from the Africans. Apollonius? discusses the 
case of one Alexander, whom the sectaries regarded as a martyr, 
but whom he affirmed to have been tried not for the Name but 
for robbery. After his release he spent some years with a 
prophet. Apollonius sneers after his accustomed fashion : ‘ Which 
of them forgives the sins of the other? Does the prophet forgive 
the robberies of the martyr, or the martyr the extortions of the 
prophet?’ This implies that prophets were supposed by the 
Montanists to have the power of absolution. And in this 
insinuation Apollonius is confirmed, not only by Tertullian, 
but also (which is more to the purpose) by an oracle which 
Tertullian quotes.t We have therefore no reason to doubt 
the further insinuation that martyrs were regarded as possessed 
of the same power.’ But the African Montanists allowed no 
such prerogative to the martyrs. In Carthage it was only the 
Catholics who admitted the validity of their absolutions, and 
Tertullian heaps much scorn upon them for so doing.® 

But we must now proceed to discuss two questions which will 
be recognized as of fundamental importance. Did Montanism 

! De Virg. Vel. 9. 

? Apollonius says that he wrote forty years after the beginning of Montanism 
(Eus. H, E. v 18. 12). Hence Harnack (Chronologie i 370-375) dates his treatise 
A. D. 196-197. But, though it is probable that Montanus prophesied for the first time 
in 156, we cannot be sure that Apollonius was accurately informed on that point, 
neither are we certain that he did not use round numbers when he spoke of the 
forty years that had elapsed since the New Prophecy began. The recrudescence 
of prophecy to which he bears witness seems to indicate a longer period than four 
years between the Anonymous and him. Possibly therefore he wrote as late as 


A.D. 200. He was certainly an Asian, and possibly, as Praedestinatus says, 
bishop of Ephesus. 


3 Ap. Eus. H. E. v 18. 6-9. * De Pud. 21. 5 Cf. Bonwetsch, p. 112. 
® De Pud. 22. 
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inculcate asceticism? No one can doubt that, as expounded by 
Tertullian, it did. But we are concerned with Phrygian Montanism. 
What evidence have we as to asceticism among the adherents 
of the New Prophecy in Phrygia? 

The writer who gives us most help in answering this question is 
Apollonius. In the passages quoted from him by Eusebius he 
insists that the lives of the Montanist martyrs and prophets do 
not conform to the requirements of the Gospel. He roundly 
charges them with covetousness. Montanus himself, he tells us, 
appointed mpaxrijpas xpnudrwr, agents for the collection of money 
(Eus. H. £. v 18. 2), and out of the fund raised by them he 
actually paid salaries to the teachers who propagated his doctrine. 
Moreover he devised a system of receiving gifts under the name 
of ‘offerings’, Accordingly the prophets took gifts (7. § 11), 
and both prophets and martyrs made gain not only from the 
rich, but from the poor and orphans and widows. Prophets and 
prophetesses and martyrs, unmindful of the saying of our Lord: 
‘Ye shall not take gold or silver or two coats, accepted offerings 
not only of gold and silver, but also of costly garments (§§ 4, 7). 
Themiso, a leader of the sect, who claimed to be a ‘ martyr’, or 
as we should say, a ‘ confessor’, was rich enough to purchase his 
liberation from prison with a large sum of money (mAjOe 
xpnuatwv). Themiso was, in fact, clothed with covetousness as 
with a garment (§ 5). Another, who was counted as a prophet, 
was a money-lender (§ 11). And, finally, Apollonius asks the 
scornful questions, ‘ Does a prophet dye his hair? Does a pro- 
phet paint himself? Does a prophet delight in self-adornment ? 
Does a prophet play with tables and dice? Does a prophet lend 
money at interest ?’; and he offers to prove that all these things 
were done by the Montanist prophets (§ 11). 

In some of these statements and insinuations—those namely 
which relate to the financial organization of the sect—Apollonius 
is confirmed by the Anonymous. For when he calls Theodotus 
the ‘first steward’ of the new prophecy (rdv mp@rop rijs . . . tpodn- 
telas oloy énitpoxdy twa‘) I do not see why we may not take his 
words in their literal sense. And indeed the very innocency 
of some of the things laid to the charge of Montanus is a strong 
guarantee that the accusations are true. For who nowadays 

1 Ap. Eus. H. E. v 16, 14. 
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would find fault with a man who provided preachers with salaries, 
or who organized the collection of money for the purpose? And 
we shall not greatly blame prophets and confessors for taking 
the gifts which were offered to them, nor be greatly surprised if 
the more eminent and popular leaders became rich. There is 
really no need for Bonwetsch’s suggestion that what Montanus 
aimed at was the establishment of a community of goods.’ The 
statements about salaries and the wealth of certain individuals is 
quite inconsistent with such a supposition. 

What scandalized Apollonius was perhaps the fact that 
Montanus was making the clerical and even the prophetic office 
into a profession. His preachers no longer worked at secular 
trades, as, in all probability, most bishops and priests at that 
period did: they derived their income solely from the pay- 
ment made to them for the exercise of spiritual functions. 
One who is not a member of an established Church may 
perhaps be allowed to express sympathy with him if he also 
felt that absorption in financial organization is not conducive to 
the highest spiritual interests of Church or sect. 

We may take it, at any rate, that Montanus desired that the 
officials of his sect should live, not indeed in luxury, but in 
ordinary comfort. 

The remainder of Apollonius’s charges Bonwetsch ? asks us to 
disbelieve, on the ground that Socrates (iv 28) bears testimony 
to lack of zeal among the Paphlagonians and Phrygians of his 
day for the hippodrome and the theatre. The argument is 
scarcely convincing. He further reminds us, indeed, of Jerome’s 
statement that in the lost work De Ecstasi Tertullian exposed the 
falsity of all Apollonius’s assertions. But even if we are bound 
to interpret rigorously the words of Jerome, we must still remark 
that an Asian writer is more likely to have known the facts 
than one who lived in Africa, and that if the probable prejudice 
of Apollonius is to be taken into account, the prejudice of 
Tertullian must not be left out of consideration. The explanation 
devised by Bonwetsch, for the benefit of those who are not 
disposed utterly to reject the witness of Apollonius—that the 

* p. 165. 2 p, T00. 


* De Vir. Ill. 40 ‘septimum [volumen] proprie adversus Apollonium elaboravit in 
quo omnia quae ille arguit conatur defendere’, 
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Montanists, in order to express their spiritual joy as Christians, 
indulged in an ‘apparent worldliness’ which as the symbol of 
mere earthly merriment would not have been permitted; and 
that the gay clothing of the prophetess served only to enhance 
her dignity, and to enforce the festive character of her utterances 
—need not detain us. 

I am willing to grant that the statements of Apollonius are 
exaggerated. But is it possible that such charges could have 
been publicly made in Asia, and have been accompanied by an 
express challenge to the Montanists to disprove them, if they 
had not considerable foundation in fact? Could they have been 
made at all by him against the leaders of a numerous Asian 
community, of which asceticism was one of the most prominent 
characteristics? And would Tertullian have answered them if 
they were so contrary to the truth that no one could have 
believed them ? 

But Apollonius makes two statements about Montanus which 
may seem to imply that he inculcated an asceticism which ex- 
ceeded that of the Catholic Church. ‘This,’ he says, ‘is he who 
taught dissolutions of marriages, and made laws of fasting’ 
(6 d8agas Avoes ydywr, 6 vnorelas vouobernoas).' It is scarcely 
probable, indeed, considering the context in which this sentence 
occurs, that it was intended to convey the idea of special austerity 
on the part of Montanus. For it is immediately followed by 
accusations of extortion and gluttony. But let us examine the 
statements in their order. 

1. Montanus taught ‘dissolutions of marriages’. It is quite cer- 
tain that in the East as in the West, Montanism was so far ascetic 
as absolutely to reject second marriages (Epiph. Haer. 48. 8, 9,? 


1 Eus. H. E. v 18. 2. 

? Epiphanius evidently bases this part of his account of Montanism on a very 
early document. Bonwetsch (p. 36) argues, not altogether convincingly, that it 
was a treatise of Hippolytus. Its date seems to be earlier than the work of 
Apollonius, for the writer still asserts (§ 2) that there have been no prophets since 
the death of Maximilla, a statement which in the time of Apollonius would have 
been untrue. To connect it with Phrygia we have the statement (§ 11): ‘ Imme- 
diately after Montanus had said this ’—viz. an oracle which he had quoted—[‘ God] 
gave us a suggestion to remember the words of the Lord’, &c. (re ydp cidds 
Touro elme Movravds imévoiay jpiv dédaKxev dvapvnobjva KrA). This seems to imply 
that the writer had actually heard Montanus. Moreover, several of his arguments 
resemble those of the Anonymous, 
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Tert. De Monog. 3, &c.). But this can hardly be referred to 
here. The words Avceis yduwv have sometimes been rendered 
‘dissolution of marriage’, leaving one to infer that Montanus 
was so strenuous an advocate of virginity as to lay it down 
that married couples on their acceptance of the new prophecy 
were bound to separate for the purpose of living in strict 
continence. And there is certainly an oracle of Priscilla, 
which Tertullian quotes and understands as a commendation of 
chastity... We only know it in Tertullian’s Latin rendering, 
which is not free from ambiguity. But it certainly does not 
enjoin the annulling of marriages already contracted. And if 
Apollonius had wished to indicate the sanction by Montanus 
of such an annulling in all cases, would he not have used the 
singular, Avois? At any rate his language is easily explained 
as a rhetorical allusion to the fact, for which a somewhat later 
passage in his treatise * is our sole authority, that Maximilla and 
Priscilla (and probably other women also) deserted their husbands 
when they became prophetesses. Montanus must of course have 
sanctioned their conduct: he could not well have done otherwise, 
if it was his wish that prophetesses as well as preachers should 
give undivided attention to their spiritual work. But abandon- 
ment of married life under such circumstances does not neces- 
sarily imply an ascetic view of the relation between the sexes. 
It is true that it seems to be implied by Apollonius that the 
Montanists recognized an order of virgins. For after asserting 
that the prophetesses had left their husbands to join Montanus, 
he adds, ‘ How then did they speak falsehood, calling Priscilla 
a virgin?’ But the existence of such an order did not strike the 
anti-Montanist writer as unfitting: what he counted outrageous 
was not the ascetic tendency of his opponents, but their laxity in 
giving one the rank of a virgin who had been married. So far 
as these indications go it would seem that the Montanists were 
less ascetic in their opinions about marriage than the Catholics. 
2. But then Montanus ‘ made laws for fasting’. Does not this 
imply an unusually rigorous asceticism? Tertullian in his De 
Jeiuniis contrasts the Montanist fasts with those of the Catholics, 
and actually accuses the latter of gluttony because their fasts 
were less frequent and less severe. But how much meaning there 
* De Exhort. Cast, 10. 2 Eus. H. E. v 18. 3. 
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is likely to be in such rhetoric may be judged when we find 
Apollonius making the same accusation against the Montanists 
because they had salaried preachers. The truth is that when 
we fix our thoughts on the facts which Tertullian mentions and 
not on the rhetoric beneath which they are buried, we perceive 
that the difference between him and the Catholics concerned far 
less the frequency and duration of fasts! than the principle on 
which they rested. The Catholics held that, with certain 
exceptions, they were ‘ex arbitrio’, Tertullian held that they 
were ‘ex imperio novae disciplinae’.2 And similarly in Epiph. 
Haer. 48.8, where apparently Montanists and Gnostics are classed 
together, there is no allusion to difference in the amount of 
fasting, but only to difference in the principle which lies behind 
it. And nothing more is implied in the words 6 vyorelas vopobe- 
tnoas. The fasts were reduced to rule, no doubt by command 
of the Paraclete; but it does not follow from this that they were 
increased in number or in severity. That would depend on the 
frequency and rigour of fasting in the already existing usage of 
Catholic Christians. The Montanist rule may even, in this 
matter, have fallen below the standard of Phrygian Catholic 
custom. It is at least remarkable that when Sozomen enumerates 
the local differences as to the duration of Lent, the shortest Lent 
which he mentions is that of those who ‘ minded the things of 
Montanus’, and who kept but two weeks.’ 

The remark about marriage and fasting therefore leaves un- 
impaired the impression produced by the charges of greed and 
worldliness brought by Apollonius against the Montanists. We 
cannot regard those whom he had in view as an ascetic com- 
munity. 

Not unconnected, in the mind of Tertullian, with the question 
of asceticism, was the eagerness for martyrdom to which as 
a Montanist he urged his readers. It is necessary therefore to 
enquire what we can learn as to the attitude towards martyrdom 
of the Phrygian Montanists. 

Tertullian quotes oracles of the prophets in favour of his view 

1 Bonwetsch (p. 96) scarcely succeeds in proving that in these respects the 


Montanists (in Africa) differed to any considerable extent from the Catholics, He 


shews (p. 95) that Jerome exaggerated the number of fasts peculiar to the 
Montanists. 


* De Ieiun, 2, 13 8 H. E. vii 19. 
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that Christians should seek rather than evade martyrdom ;? but 
they are not appreciably stronger than words spoken by our 
Lord, upon which at least one of them is plainly founded. Both 
alike are patient of different interpretations by different men. 
What then was the actual practice of the Montanists of Phrygia? 
Did they court martyrdom or did they avoid it? The answer 
must be, I think, if we are to be guided by the available evidence, 
that they behaved much in the same way as Catholic Christians 
did under similar circumstances. 

A passage of the Anonymous has been interpreted to mean 
that the Montanists had no martyrs. ‘Is there any,’ he asks,’ 
‘of those who began to speak, from Montanus and the women on, 
who was persecuted by Jews or slain by lawless men?’ And he 
answers, ‘Not one.’ It is instructive to observe the use which 
has been made of these words, and some others like them which 
follow. Mr McGiffert, in the notes to his English translation 
of Eusebius,® affirms that ‘ there is a flat contradiction’ between 
them and a subsequent passage of the same writer, in which he 
admits that the Montanists had many martyrs; and he infers 
that the Anonymous had ‘no regard whatever for the truth’. 
He adds that ‘we know that the Montanists had many martyrs, 
and that their principles were such as to lead them to martyrdom 
even where the Catholics avoided it’, referring to Tertullian’s 
De Fuga. In the latter remark he assumes that African and 
Phrygian Montanism were identical in principle. And all that 
precedes it is based on a misinterpretation of the Anonymous. 

For that writer is answering the argument—based on Matt. 
xxiii 34, ‘I will send unto you prophets and wise men and 
scribes ; some of them ye shall kill and crucify’—that because 
the Catholics had not received Montanus and his companions 
they were slayers of the prophets. Any one who reads the whole 
passage with attention will perceive that his answer amounts to 
this: The text must be taken literally ; and in its literal sense 
it has not been fulfilled in the Montanist prophets. None of them 
has been put to death by any one, still less by the Jews, to whom 
Christ was speaking. Montanus and Maximilla and Theodotus 
were all dead, but not one of them had died asa martyr. The 


1 De Fuga 9; cp.cap. 11; De Cor. 1. 2 Ap. Eus. H. E. v 16, 12. 
3 p. 232 f. 
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Anonymous makes no reference to the general body of Montanists. 
He neither denies nor affirms that they had martyrs. Hence his 
words cannot contradict the later passage in which he allows that 
the sect had numerous martyrs. 

But it is not without significance that, if we may believe him— 
and I see no reason why we should not—none of the early Phrygian 
prophets had suffered for the faith. Is it likely, if they preached, 
with the vigour of a Tertullian, that the glory of martyrdom 
should be eagerly sought, that all of them should have passed 
through the persecution of Marcus Aurelius unscathed ? 

But let us proceed to consider the second passage of the 
Anonymous to which Mr McGiffert refers. In it he tells us that 
when all other argument failed them the Montanists fell back on 
their martyrs. And he admits the truth of their contention that 
their martyrs were many in number. 

What was the argument based on this fact? The Anonymous 
only says that they regarded it as ‘a proof of the power of the 
prophetic Spirit that was among them’. We may perhaps guess 
that what they meant was something of this kind. The 
Anonymous plainly refers to the persecution of Marcus Aurelius ; 
for after it according to him the Church had enjoyed continuous 
peace up to the time when he wrote. Now the martyrs of Lyons 
had during that persecution testified by their letters in favour of 
the Catholic party in Phrygia.* Their judgement would have 
had great weight with all Christendom. Just in the same way 
we cannot doubt that the arguments of Praxeas against the 
Montanists were the more readily listened to by the Bishop of 
Rome because of his ‘martyrdom’ of which he made such proud 
boasting, and the reality of which Tertullian so eagerly disputed.* 
By way of reply the Montanists may have appealed to their own 
martyrs: ‘We too had then many martyrs who testified on our 
behalf.’ 

But, however that may be, the Anonymous gives us no reason 
to suppose that there was any balancing of one set of martyrs 
against another in regard either to their number or their eagerness 
and stedfastness. As yet we have nothing to guide us toa sure 


1 Ap. Eus. H. E. v 16. 20 f. 2 Jb. § 19. 
* Eus. H. £. v 3. 4 4 Adv. Prax. 1. 
VOL. IX. Kk 
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judgement about the attitude of the Phrygian Montanists towards 
martyrdom. 

We turn to the treatise of Apollonius. Here at length we find 
a hint. Apollonius tells us that Themiso purchased his liberation 
from bonds with a large sum of money, and thereafter boasted 
as a martyr.! This statement may of course be false; but it is 
not proved to be false because Tertullian in his De Fuga 
denounced the practice of purchasing release. And it is worthy 
of remark that in this case it is not a Montanist but a Catholic 
who says that Themiso’s act of cowardice ought to have humbled 
him. Moreover the statement (whether true or false) would 
hardly have been made if it had admitted of an easy retort. So 
far as it goes it indicates that in Phrygia the Montanists were 
more inclined to avoid martyrdom than the Catholics. 

This is confirmed by a document of later date. Under Decius 
one Achatius, apparently bishop of Melitene in Armenia Minor, 
was examined by a governor named Martianus. The record of 
the examination was printed by Ruinart,? and has many marks 
of genuineness. In it the governor is represented as urging 
Achatius to sacrifice by an appeal to the example of the 
Cataphrygians, ‘ homines religionis antiquae, who had in a body 
abandoned Christianity and made their offerings to the gods, 
This address cannot have been put into the mouth of Martianus 
by an orthodox writer. For such a one would not have made 
him speak of the Montanists as men of an ancient religion; and 
still less would he have made him immediately afterwards contrast 
their faith with the ‘nouum genus religionis’ of their Catholic 
rivals. The governor is struck by the difference between the 
faint-heartedness of the Montanists and the courage of the 
Catholics. 

Another indication of the position taken by the Eastern 
Montanists in the matter of martyrdom remains to be noticed. 
The sect which was commonly known as ‘the heresy of the 
Phrygians’ must have included among its members a large 
number—perhaps the majority—of the Christians of Phrygia. 
And we have direct testimony that this was so even as late as the 


+ Ap. Eus. H. E. v 18. 5. ? Bonwetsch, p. 163. 
3 Acta sincera, ed. Amsterdam, 1713, p. 152. 
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fifth century (Soz. H. £Z. ii 32). But Sir William Ramsay? points 
out that in Phrygia as a whole martyrdoms in the latter part of 
the second, and throughout the third, century were rare. From 
a study of the inscriptions he is able to suggest a reason for this 
fact. The Christians lived on good terms with their heathen 
fellow countrymen, and did not obtrude their Christianity un- 
necessarily; and, speaking generally, a spirit of compromise 
and accommodation in matters religious prevailed. If this 
description is at all near the truth the attitude of the Phrygian 
Christians towards paganism and towards persecution must have 
been as different as possible from that which is enforced in 
Tertullian’s Montanist treatises, and, for that matter, in many 
other writings which have never been suspected of Montanist 
leanings. So far from courting persecution the Phrygian 
Christians sought tod avoid it, and succeeded. If the Montanists 
had not been in this point in agreement with the Catholics such 
a result would have been impossible. 

But this paper must be brought toa close. Professor Harnack, 
following many other writers, has said that ‘what is called 
Montanism was a reaction against secularism in the Church’.? 
The considerations which I have now adduced seem to me to 
prove that, if this be true, Montanism, in the place of its birth, 
must have departed from its original standpoint far more rapidly 
than the Montanism which, in the last years of the second century, 
established itself at Carthage, and is represented, for us, by 
Tertullian. 


H. J. LAWLOR. 


1 Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia ii (1897) chaps. xii, xvii, esp. p. 501. 
2 Encyel. Brit, xvi 777. 
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[vii 7] O€\w 8é mdvras dvOpdmous elvar ds Kal guaurdv. GAX’ Exactos 
iSiov Exer xdpropa éx Geos, Ss pév obtws, Ss 82 obrws. 


XXXIV 6, Ex. xix 15 8. 1 Reg. xxi 4 12. 1 Reg. xxi 6, cf. Mc. ii 26 


15. 1 Cor. xi 34 23. 1 Cor. vii 3 2g. Cf. Lev. xv 19 sq. al. 31 f. Ezech. 
xviii 6, cf. Lev. xviii 19 


13-14. The Eucharistic reference is noteworthy. 


4- “EAAnves MS: leg. fortasse of “EAA. 11. ofoy 58 MS: fortasse ofov 5) Turner 
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Tivéew xapioparos & ydpos, Gre Ta pétpa Typeirat, ToD éx ovppwvias. Kai 40 
GAnbas eorw cimeiv éxi twav Sr TovTw 5 ydpwos xdpiopd éorw, Gre odK 
axatactacia, Ore aca cipinn, aca ocvpdwviar cimeivy pévrovye Ore Xdpiopa 
éx Ge0d éorw 5 ydpos murtod mpds eOvixiv Kal €Ovixod mpds muoTHVv ; TovTO 
ovx dy eiroyu. od yap Sivarar 7d xdpurpa Tov Oeod POdvew emi rods 
€Ovixovs: éav muorevoy, civ ow, Tore dpxnv Anferar Tod xapioparos. 45 

Xpéavrat 82 7G pyre rovrw xal of dd Mapxiwvos, cai dvacOyrws Kwdvover 
Tov ydpov, Aéyovres THv ayveiav mpdctaypa elvar Tod GAdov Geod bv dvé- 
mracay Tapa Tov Snpiovpyov. adj éx Tod pyrod éorw adrois cvpPiBaoar 
Gre Kax@s Kwdvovor Tov ydpov, Kax®s Kal diatpotor tiv Oedryta. ei yap 
xdpiopd gore r(G) piv ovtrws 7(@) Se otrus, xdpiopad éore Kai 6 ydpos «i 5° 
xdpurpa Kal & yduos, kaxas KwAverar 7d xdpurpa 6 ydpos: ef 6 pév obTus 6 
Bé odtrws dard Geo’, SpAov Sri els Ocds 5 Sedwxdds THv dyvetav Kai 6 Sedwxds Tov 
yapov, kai els 5 rod vépov kal Tod ebayyeAiov Oeds éorw, Sv KariyyyeAav 
mporepov pav ot rpopyra: dorepov 5¢ Xpurrds “Iyncois. 

§ XXXV. 

vii 8-12 [Adyw 82 tots dyduots Kal tais xhpais, Kaddv adrois dv pelvwow 
ds xdyd- ef 82 odx éyxparedovrat, yapnodrwoay: Kpeitrov ydp éort yapioat 
4 mupoticGar, ois 82 yeyapyxdor mapayyédw, odk ey GAd’ 6 xdptos, 
yuvaika dd dvBpds ph xwproOjvar—éav 82 kai xwpio7, pevérw dyapos F To 
GvSpi karahdayytw—xal dvBpa yuvaixa pi dpiévar. tots Sé Aovtrois Adyw éya, 
oux 6 Kdpros. | 

[’Qpryévovs] 

Twis rav xa? jypas ynép & rérpantar Suddoxovcr Kal oldpevot te moveiv, 126 
Séov mpotpémew emi povoyapiav pera Tod pi Bpdxon émeriHévar Tots ji) 
dvvapévos, TodTo piv ov movodow, dvdykny Sé émirBéacr Kai Pédovor pH 
ovvayew tovs Seydpous pdt Kowwveiv aitois ds tapaBeBynxdow, odk ai- § 
Sovpevor ovdt Tas Tod GrocTdAov gwvds. 6 yap A€ywv Tois dyduos Kat 
Tats xypats, el odx éyxpatedovra: yapnodrwoay, dvrixpus éérpayev peta TOV 
mpatov yduov pera TO xypeioar yuvaika yapjoa, peta Tod AoWopyoa 
Tov yapotvra, peta Tov Aoopjoa Tv yapoupevyy. clrev yap Et obx 
éyxparedovrat, yapnodtwoar dpa yap «i pi 75 KaTyyopia éori TO py 10 
éyxparever Oat, olov éore A€yerOar avOpwrois xpurtiavois KdAMov yapijoat Hh 
mupotaGat, ripwow dvopdoarvtos airod THN émGymian THC CapKéc py oBevve- 
pévn{v) id rod Adyou GAAG Kparodcay THs Yux7s TOU dyaptrwdod. 

42. 1Cor.xiv33. XXXV2,1Cor.iv6 3. 1 Cor. vii 35 12. 1 Io. ii 16, 
cf. Gal. v 16 al. 


XXXV 2 ff. Mr Turner suggests that this is perhaps a reference to Tertullian 
De Monogamia. 


41. rotry MS: rovrwy Turner 50. TO pev ... 7 5¢ Armitage Robinson : 7d péy 
...7d 38 MS 52. djAovorr MS = XX XV. kaAdv abrois :+éorw MS in lemmate 
sed uide infra 1, 31 8. 7d Armitage Robinson: rod MS 13. oBevvupévys 
MS per incur, 
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*“Hyeis otv d:daxbévres td rod drocrdAov ob} KwAvopev Ti Svyapiay, 
15 Cvyxpioe yap mupworews alperwrépa Styapiay Srav 5% Kaxois ovyKpwdpevov 
xpeitrov elvai te vopilerat, éxeivo dvruxpus obx fort Kaddv. ovK eoTw ow- 
ppooivn 5 Setrepos ydpos: otk torw Kata piow 'Adap 7O tpwrorAdoTy” 
ob yap Sivara: rH Sevrépa A€yeo Oar yuvarxi Toro nyN dcToyn éx TaN dcTdn 
moy Kai cApz €k thc capkéc moy. éryev "ABpadp Kal ri “Ayap, yéyovey at 
20 pera THS Xerrovpas: Gre Se érededra, ovdepia éréOy ow aitd GAN’ 7H diva 
youy “ABpaip yap xal Sdppa jv év 7G pynpeiy. Kal "laxoB dé, tei nai Eoxev 
pera. “Paynd xal pera Alast yeyévyrat kai pera trav maddy, GdX’ év To 
pynpeiw povn Ala éyévero ov airs. 
+Mera rod ris tav ratépwv eveaGa oixovopias prorixns't ob Siyrov Se 
a5 kal viv 6 AapBdvww Sevrépay A€éyer Ste TeAG oixovopiay pvotixjy. édedoerat 
yap 6 TlatAos A€ywv AéreTé mor Oi Tov NOMON GvaywwaKoVTEs, TON NOMON OYK 
axoyere ; rérpanra: rap “O Seiva Ayo yioye écyen, Kal 7a Efjs* od péAAEL Kal 
ex’ abrod A€yerOar"Arind Ectin AAAHTOPOYMENA, Kal ayTa! fap €ici AYO AlaBHiKal® 
TayTa yap TYMIK@C CyNéBaINeN éxeinoic, érpagu dé dc’ Huds eic OYc TA TEA TON 
30 AIDNON KATHNTHKEN. 

Adyw 82 rais xhpats Kal trois dydpous, xahdv abrois dav peivwow ds 
xdys, otro 5& Sevrepov nadédv éorw tore yap mparov rovrov dAdo 
kaddév- Kahdv dvOpdmw yuvarnds ph) GwrecOar. zoiov Seirepov xaddv; xaddv 
abrois dv peivwow ds xdyd- el 82 odx éyxpatedovrat, yaunodrwoay Kpeitrov 

35 Yap ore yapijoar % mupodcOar. da roiro of ev ydpous mpwrors Gvres Kal 
pydérw rerepapévor Sevrépwv doxeirwoav thy ayveiav, va éav yévyral te 
GvOpwrwov pH dydoxyto. Katadndbévres doxnpovyowow. xKpeitrov obv 
75 yapijoat Sevrepov ydpov, ob yap Tov mpdrov eye evOdde ws SHAdV éotw 
éx THs A€~ews Tis TupotoGat. 

40 6" EvredOey cis érépay peraBaivee vopobeciav. Toig 82 yeyapnxdar 

128 Tapayyédw, ox dy Add’ 5 xdpros: % vouobecia 7 mpds Tovs yeyaunxdras 
ovk dm’ éuod éorw, add’ dard rod Kupiov. dpa St rypel dvayKaiov taparypypa, 
Gre yeyapynétas dvdpacey Grav duddrepo Sor muro xal 6 dvijp Kal 7 
yvy. 5(1)e 88 rods dAAovs Scot Erepozyroycin odK dvdpacev év yeyapnxdow, 

45 Spdov éx rod émipépew airiv Toig 8 Aovwois Adyw ey, obx 5 KUpros. 
ovcovy of ovol otk eiol yeyapnxdres ; od yap perpel airovs yeyapnxéras 
ob yap én rovrwv dppolerar yuvy dvdpt mapa Oeod- éri 88 trav murray, dre 


18, Gen. ii 23 26 f. Gal. iv 21-2 a8f. Gal.iv24 29f. 1 Cor. x11 
33. Vii I supra 44, 58. 2 Cor. vi 14 


21. Roav Turner: Hv MS fortasserecte 21-22. éoyev pera Alay ‘Paid wal yeyévn- 
Tat kal pera trav madionaw Turner : écxev pera Aiay ‘PaxnA, xal pera ‘PaxiaA yeyévnrat 
«.7.A. Swete: éoxev ‘PaxiA wal pera Alas yeyévyta: «.7.A. A. Nairne: fortasse éoxev 
pv wai ‘Paxid pera Alas, yeyévyra mal «.7.A. 24. Deest aliquid ut uidetur : 
fortasse Mi) radr’ obv pos... pvorieys ; cf. XXXVII 5. A. Nairne 42. fors, rhpe 
Turner 44. 500, MS: or Turner 45- in lemmate ya Aéyo MS 
46. ovxovy scripsi: od«otv MS 
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dpddorepot Kowwvotot Kal edydv Kal maidoroiias dyias kal mdvrwv dy 
xpioriavors Kowwvely Sei, A€yer Gre 5 yapos od« GAASrpids Eote Geod. 

NapayyAdw ot, oix éym aAX’ 4 kdpios, yuvaixa dmd dvBpds ph xwpiLeo@ar. 50 
TO pev Mponyovpevov ToiTé éotw, ovlvyiav POdcacav dcd€écOai mri AyOriNal. 

"Edy 82 xal xwpioOy- roAAa yap dy yévorro airia Tod Kai xwprOjvar olov 
rropveia éav yév{n)r{ at) TH yvvatki, duapria éoti Karéxew THY TeTopvevKviay 
yovaixa. dav ody nai xwpioO9 Kal yév(n)r(a/) te (aire) ov xwpro por, pevétw 
Gyapos to dvBpt xaraddayytw. dSpoiws Sé cal vipa OédrAw rowdrov elvar, 55 
iva ph din yuvaixa. 

Tots 8é Aoimois Adyw éyd, odx 5 KUptos. ois pév yeyapynxdow oiK éya 
vopobera, GX 5 Kipwoss ois S& pi) yeyauynxdow GAN’ érepozyroycin 
anicroic ovK éxw vopov Soivat dd Geod- oid yap agi cior vopwv Oeod- 
GAN’ dxovérwoay jpov. Kai xpycopat cis Td vonOivat Ta Kata Tov TéroV 60 
yeypappévors 2v TE vopw. of vouor of xara Mwoéa of piv Ocod ciow, 
ot 8 Mwoéws. Kai rodro émordpevos 5 Kipios Siahopav vopwv Oeod Kai 
vopwy Mwocéws elrev éti piv trav ird Geod vevouobernpévwv ‘O rap Gedc 
eimen Tima TON TraTépa Kai THN muHTEepa, éxi S¢ trav txd Mwoéws Mojycric 
ca THN CKAHpOKapAiAN Y'm@n énétpeyen Ymin dmoAycat TAC fyNaikac. TypHoas 65 
yotv Ta Tov BiBAioy Tov Amoctacioy eipHoes ovK éx mpooTdyparos Kupiov 
Tov vouov yeypappévov. Mwioys piv otv tarnperav O66 vopous wxev 
Seurépovs rapa Tovs vopous tod Oecd: Ilatdos 5é ianperav 7G ciayyedip 
vopous hwxev Sevrépovs trois éxxAnovacriKois pera Tos vopous Tos dard 
Geod Sua “Inood Xpwrrod. Kai xaddv éorw dxovew vouwv dd xKvpiov 129 
} dxovew vopwv TavAov rod droord\ov. Kav yap ayws 7, GAAa mOAAG 71 
trodeertépous Exer vopous TOV vopwy Tod Kuplov. 


§ XXXVI. 


vii 14 [‘Hylacra: yap & dvip & &moros év rH yuvaixi, Kat jyiaora 4 
yurh) i motos dv TH ABeAOS. } 


[’Qpryévovs ] 
‘Qs Kpacis tus yiverat trav dio, dvdpds Kal yuvarkds, cic cApKa mian Sowep 133 

¥ a4 9 , e 2 “a 8 3 a S 
otvov kai Ddaros’ Kal dorep peradidwow 6 murrds &yacpod TH eOvixp yaperp, 

a s 2 , e ‘ a > , om ,¢e , 

} 7O évavriov ) mut) TO drioty dvipi, otrw Kal 6 drurtos peradidwor 
porvopod TH mith yuvai } To muerG dvdpi } drurros yoy. 8a ti yap 5 
dyoiv ‘Hylactat } Gmoros 6 dmoros 7(G) AapPdvew te ard Tod murTOd 

. 2S a a ‘ sO a bed , a 2 S 2. f 

} dro tis murrys, Kal ody: BeBndrodrat 7(o) AapBavew te ard Tod drictov 


51. 1 Cor. vii 27 63. Matt. xv 4 (Ex. xx 12) 64. Matt. xix 8 
66. Matt. xix 7 (Deut. xxiv 1, 3) XXXVI 2. Gen. ii 24 


53. ‘yévnra scripsi : yévorro MS 54. yévnrai 7 alrov scripsi: yévorré 1 dv MS 
66. rds rod MS per incur. 70. leg. fortasse edAdiév 71. Hv MS: 9 corr. m.p. 
XXXVI 6, 7. 7@ scripsi: 7d MS 
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, o ‘ . a ’ = . s a , 
jeépous ; Exaoros yap é&k To mepicceymatoc Tic KapAiac Suadeyouevos TO érépw 
} petadidwow 7) perarapBdver, wal TG xpovw mdvrws viKg Td Erepov. Kal 

‘ , , , a ‘ 4 x” ‘ 2 , a 
tis xpela, pyoi, rowvrov dyavés re Kal xwdivov; i yap émrevgerat 7 
> * , ‘ ‘ > aA td ~*~ ‘ ‘ id 
drorevferat, kal Hrow Thy Yuxnv abrod mpovaTohéce 7 TOAAG Kapow pos 
kepdjoat Suvvncerat. Sua rovro Kaddov éore mpiv mporAndOijvar dvOpwrov 
éripedGs ov povoy Tovto GANG Kal Td péAXov oKoreiv, Kal oxomHcavTa 7 
py yapetv 7) yapodvra EN kypi@ yapeiv. yn yap Aédetat é¢ Scon ypdnon 24 
. > . a s > , s . ’ > ’ > . * La 7 ’ . 
O ANHP” EAN AE drobavy O ANHP, EAeYOEPA ECTIN q@ BEAE! FAMHOHNAI, MONON EN 
Kypi@. ovK Gxovouev TOD MONON EN KyPi@, GAAG TO EdeyBEpa EcTIN @ GEdEt 

. . . . s 
TaMHOAiNnal dvaywwokopev, ovxére 5¢ ovverdgapev TO MONON EN KyPi@. KaiToL 
ye axed Gre elev monon En kypip, wadw dvéxpovoey tov Adyov cirov 
MaKApIWTEpA A€ EcTIN EAN OYT@C MEINH, KATA THN EMHN [NWMHN. TO OY €ddy- 

20 porepov eliv 6 drdaTtoXos, TO “AytdLetat ydp, dicey jpyiv Td GAXo voeiv. 


§ XXXVII. 


vii 18-20 [wepererpnpévos tes exAyjOn; ph émomdobw év dxpoBucrtia 
Tes exhHOn; ph weprtepvécOw. 4 meprtomh ob8dv dor. Kal 4 dxpoBuctia 
ob8év dorw, GANA Thpynors evtohdv Beod. Exacros ev TH KAjoer 7 exdyOn 
év tatty pevétw. | 

[’Qpeyévors] 

Adge: dxaipws rapaBeBAnxévas TG epi ydpov Kal dyveias Adyw, pydepas 
Lyrjcews yevopevns wept tod py Seiv Trois éx meperopys murrevovras 
émondoOa xai madw rois ey axpoBvotia wepitépverOar, Kai rd epi 
Tov AOYAOC EKAHOHC; MH COI MEAETM, Kal ra éfys. pH wor’ ody wapdderypa 
aBev tiv Sovrciav Kai tiv édXevepiay trav yeyapnxdrwv Kai dydpwv, 
TepiteTpnpévoy piv Kadav tov droBeBAnkéra Ti yuvaixa drepitpytov 
de tov yeyapynxdra; ds yap Econtai oi Ayo eic cApKa Mian Kal ciot pia capt 
H you) wal & dvnp, droBéBAnxe St ra THs capKds 5 repirerunpévos, ovTws 
6 droBadav Thy yuvaixa Kai oiovel repirérpytat Ti odpKa éavrov' ovTw 
cai Soddov Kade’ ér(e)i yap pyar Kal év GdAors OF AEdoyAwTa 6 AdeAddc 
iH AdeAbH EN Toic TOIOYTOIC, ds SovAwy GvTwy Tov yeyauynKdrwv, Sa TodTo 

cal évOdde Soihov dvopdla tov pera Tov ydpov KexAnpévov, ehedbepov 52 
Tov @yapov 

138 Aé€yerat obv as repi repiropys Kai wept SovAwy 7a clpynpéva els tov 

16 rérov. mi od« Gromév tore TS pyTd xpyoacGai wore mpos Tovs olopévous 

pera tiv wiotw Seiv weprépverOa ef cidaPeias, edAaBeias S52 ris oF Kat’ 

énirnwcin, Sa Ta dvayeypappéva ev tH maraua Siabjxy wep reprropips. 

mdadw od Kaddv éore dud Twas Tovs éx wepitouys murtevovtas (Kai) olopévous 

8. Matt. xii 34 14f. 1 Cor. vii 39 19. 1 Cor. vii 40 XXXVII 5 ff. 

1 Cor. vii 21 8. Gen. ii 24 11. 1 Cor. vii 15 17-18. Rom. x 2 


16. ob« dxovopey: praem. xairos ye xdwei MS, sed punctis superscriptis notauit 
17. 76 Scripsi: rod MS 20. ‘Ayidterat : leg. fortasse ‘Hylacrat XXXVH 
11. éwi MS per incur. 19. olopévovs MS: kai olopévovs Swete 
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alcxivny pépew airois rv meprropyv, Kal Bovdopévo{v)s dxpoBvoriay 20 
reporacba, xpjoOa pyrd tS déyovte Meprtetpnpévos tues exdHOy; pi 
émomdoOw ; kal exe ye Adyov Aéyew mpds Tos ToovTous, Ore Kat aiTd 7 
TEepiTopy mpaypa ddidpopov éoriv. ove obv rep repiromns viv éorw ovrTe Trepi 
dxpoBvorias, GAAa wept Tod dydpov Kal Tod yeyapyxdros: Nepitetpnpévos 
ves exhHOn; ph emomdcdw doei Ecyer Mh émomdobw yuvaika: 7dy 25 
mepeTpnOn daréBadev yuvaika, pH yapeirw GAAnv. “Ev axpoBuotia éxdyOy 
Tes; ph wepttepvécOw olov- "Ev yaw exAnOns; 2) drdBaé cov ri yuvaixa. 

‘H weptroph ob8éy dom, kat 4 dxpoBuctia ob8dv éorw. eel ries olovrar 
Tov dyapov méov Te éxew Kata TovTO Tod yeyapynKdros, Tov 88 yeyapnxdra 
Hrrdv te exe wap aird rd yeyapyxévat Tod dydpov, Oédropev, pyai, dddgar 30 
bre TO lip Adyw 7H dyapla ddvadopdv éorw Kal 7H idiy Adyw 4 ydpos 
ddiapopd{v) éorw. Svvarar yap Kal 6 dyapos dv Kal ddnbds xabapedwv 
ard maons pigews, GAAws Se axis Brovs, pi) OheAcioOar dard tis dyapias 
divarar 8€ Tes Kal év ydpw dv cal ra Tod yduouv mpdrrwv rage 88 Kai Karp 
aira trovv, THv GAnv wodureiav cdlwv, py eAdtrwv evar Tod dydpov. Ste 35 
yap adudopov éorw 7 dyapia Kal air) 7 KaOaporns, ovrws drodelé{o)pev. 

ei pav povor of dad tis éxxAnoias HoKow Thy ayapiay, hv av elreiv Gre 7 
éyapla TO dim Aéyw Kabapdv te Kal Ociov mpaypa éorw viv 8 éorw eipeiv 
Kal poxOnpa mpobére dydpous. of yotv dxd Mapxiwvos doxovor Kal abrot 
Thy dyapiav kal ri Kabapdryta, GAN’ ody ds of éxxAnovarrixol obra. yap 4° 
iva dpéowot TO xricavts Tov Kdopov Ged, éxeivor 5 iva pi) ovvepyjowor TO 
Tod Kéopov Oeg. Koopetrar St 4 dyapia éxxAynouornd Bip Kal ddye, 
yore kabapa cai GAnfeia. ovrw kai 6 dyapos dduidopds ere Te idiw Adyo" 
éorw St Kal év ydpw dvta dveyxAnrws clvat, kaa Kal mpoarodedixapev. 139 
i teprtoph ody ob8év gore Kal 4 dxpoBuctia obSéy got, cai Kata Td pyTov 45 
kal kata Ta mpoxeiyeva. GAAG Ti ear Td GdLov; Thpnors évtohav Geod. 
mas yap dc én Mian TON ENTOA@N TOYTMN AYCH T@N EAayicTwN Kal AIAAzZEI OYTWC 
Toye ANOpwnoyc, odk elev Oix eicedetoerat cis THv Bacirciay Tov odpavav 
GAN’ éddyictoc KAHOHCeTal EN TH BactAei4 TON Oypan@n. ef 5 5 Avoas mian 
TGIN ENTOA@N T@N EAayiCT@N EAAXICTOC KAHOHCETAl EN TH Bactheia TON OYPAN@N, 

6 dv0 Avoas évrohas rod ebpeOjoerar; Exactos ody év TH KARE 7 ExANOn, ev 
tadTy pevérw. exAnOns év ydpw; pi) Lydrov tov (d)yapov. éxAnOns dya- 
Hos; py mavrws émord, ei Sivaca Kabapwrepov Liv. 


§ XXXVIII. 

Vii 21-24 [Aoddos €xAHOns ; pr cot pedérw> AAD’ ci Kal Sivacar éedOepos 
yevéoOar, paddov xpyoa. & ydp év xupiw kdyOels SodA0s dwehedPepos Kupiou 
éoriv- Spoiws Kat & dedWepos KAnOcis Bodhds gor. Xprorod.  tipijs 

41. Cf. 1 Cor. vii 32 47 ff. Matt. v 19 

20, Bovdopévois MS 31. ddiapopoy ... ddidpopos MS: leg. dduddopov. . . ddid- 


popor (ut infra) aut ddudpopos . . . ddidopos 36. air?) MS: leg. fortasse airn 
drobei{wpev MS : dwodeigoper corr, s. 1. 52. &yapov Armitage Robinson : yaépov MS 
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HyopdoOnte: ph yiverOe Soihor dvOpdmwv. Exacros év G exhijOn, adedGoi, 
év toUTw pevérw mapa Ged. ] 


[’Qpryévovs ] 
Aoihovy dvopacey dvayxaiws tov yeyaunxora: SotAos yap THs yuvatKos 
5 dvjp, ph Exwv efovoiav toy idioy camatoc, kal tod dvdpds } yury oyK 
€Zoycidsze1 yap TOD idioy CdmaTOC AAN 6 Antip, BodAos ody éxAHOns ; pH gor pehérw- 

5 GAN’ cf Kal Sivacds éhedbepos yevéoOar, paddovy xpioat oir’ gor, «i pi) 
mapavopeis Kata Tov Adyov, Sivacat éhedOepos clvary mas; EK CympwNOY ina 
CXOAACHTe TH MpOceyyH peTa ways Spovoias. 

“O yap év xupiw KAnOeis Soidos drehedPepos xupiou éotiv: oldv "ExdHOns 
Boddos ; roiro taht Gre od pdvov ovx ef SoddAos, GAAA Kal Exers Te EAevOepias 

10 Sua Tov Kipiov, & yap GwededBepos oire Kabapas éevOepds éorw ovde Er 
SodAos, ds elvar tov piv xabapov mavry éhedBepov tiv Se év yapw Soidov- 
Grav 5¢ év Kupiw 7 Soidos, tore A€youey Sri GmededPepos Kupiou écriv. 
& 5& hedlepos nAnbeis SoGdds eorw od yuvarxds, GAAA Tod Adyou Tod 
Geod. 

15  Tuysiis hyopdoOyre ph yiveoOe Sotho. dvOpdmuv. doy divayis vonoare 
Tov €Zapopacanta imac Tov Adyov Tov Deod- TO aima TO ExyyOEn Ynep Apov 
éLevpeviowpev. “Edéyopey ev th Adyw TE epi dydpwv Kal yeyapyKdtwv 
Gre émureivee Kal dvinot Tov Adyov. ovTws Kal évOdde weroinxe cimiv Mi 
yiveoOe Sotho. avOpdmwy oiovel yap emireiver cal ogodpdrepov moet Tov 

20 Adyov, mpotperdpevos tovs Kata 7d Suvardv oiovs te Kabapevew Kai 
xabapevew Exacrov év TH KAHoeL Ff exAHOn. 

"Ioréov 52 as of Aourol Eppynvevtal epi axpoBvorias Kal repiropys Kata TO 
pyrov éxdedaxacr tiv evvorav’ ov Ows yap, paciv, dd Tod mpoxetpévor eis 
érepa peraBaiver, raor vouoberav Ta KaTddAnAa. 


§ XXXIX. 


vii 25 [Mepi 82 trav wapOévw emrayhy Kupiou obx Exw, yropny $2 SiSwpe 
ds AAenpévos bd xupiou motos elvat.] 


[’Qpryévovs] 

Tév évrohav ai piv cioty émreraypévar, al St ob« émireraypévar GAN’ 
atrefovcw Kal TH mpoapéce erirerpappévar td Tod Ocod. ai piv yap 
atrav dv otk gorw dvev cwliva, abrai ciow ai mpocreraypévarr ai 82 

5 peiLoves Tav mpooreraypévwy, Gs Kay pi rojowpey ouwldpeba, ork ciciv 
éritaypa tov Oeod. dxove yap, pyciv, tod ebayycdiov “Incot Xpuwrod 

XXXVIII 3. 1 Cor. vii 4 6. 1 Cor. vii 5 16. Cf. Gal. iii 13 16. Cf. 
Le. xxii 20, Matt. xxvi 28, Mc. xiv 24 17-18. Cf. ad 1 Cor, vii 1-4, 5-6 supra 


XXXVIII 17. For éfevpevifw cf. Contra Celsum viii 64 (ed. Koetschau, p. 280) 
where it is applied to God. 


XXXVIII 9. riMS perincur, XXXIX 6. suppl. fortasse # «al ante ’I. X. Swete 
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&Sdoxovros év air@ Kal A€yovros Stan Towicute MANTA TA AiaTeTarMeNa YMiN, 
Speirere Aéyewy SOYA: dypeioi Ecmen, O GheiAOmEN TOIical TeTIOIH KAMEN. Kat €i, 
dav roumjow mavra Ta Suateraypéva, Soddds cis axpeios, wore Hevgopar 7d 
elvar Sotdos dxpeios; dav pirrorip(d)repos bv éravaBaivys ard tov diare- 10 
taypévwv olov» Td oy moryeycerc éav Typyow Kal 7d pay EmBAepar rynaixi 
mpéc 16 ém@ymiical, 6 dpetov Tonicar weroinxa. giv 8& wapHévos peivw, 146 
od Kerevobels od82 Siataybeis, odxérs Aéyw ext 7G THs wapBevias Karopba- 
pare soydo: dypeioi écmen, 5 doeidomen ronical memONiKamen. ovTws Kai émt 
Tov Aovrav évrodav, gov py (x)Adbw 7 weoventa, ddeihopev A€yew 
dypeion AoyAo: écmén. av 8 wwAjow mdvra TA Ymdpyonté moy Kal Sacw 
MTwyXoic, ovxére A€yw “Axpeids ciys, 5 Gpelov worjoat weroinxa. da TovTO 
éyer & dardorrodos Nepi 82 tov wapOévwv emtayhy Kupiou odx exw, yrdpny Sé 
SiSwpe ds Hrenpévos bwd xupiou mords elvar. ev yap ro AKyew ois paby- 
Tais Tov KUpioy OY TANTEC ywWpoyc! TON AOTON AAN Oic AéAoTar Kal émupéper 

6 AyNAMENOC y@PEiN ywpeitw’ od« éréragtey, GAN airefovorov clacerv. Trdpyy 
ovv, yoiv & dardatodos, §iSopt, cai iva rapaorioy Ste Kipws év airg A€éyer 
elrev Gs Henpévos bd Kupiou moras elvat. 

[vii 26] Nopifw odv rodro xahév dmdpxew 1d thy éveordcay avdyKny, Ste 
xahdv avOpdmw 7d odtws elvar. 

*Avdyxny pyot thy év TS owdpate SiarpiByy, ds Kal érépwHi pyoe TO d€ 
émimeinat TH Capi AnarkaiOrepon Ai Ymac. Terpdxis 5? év TG Témw TO Kahdv 
Gvopacey 5 dwrdarodos* gyot yap mpdrov pév Kaddn 4nOp@m@ rynaikdc MH 
&mrecOar’ Sevrepov Sé Kaddn aytoic €4n meinwcin dc KArod’ Tpirov Nopilw odv 
ToUTo kahdv dmdpxew 81a Thy éveotacav dvdyxyy’ réraprov Kahdv avOpdzw 30 
7d obtws elvar. Spas, doa epi dyveias cipyrat, Tatra pera Tod Kahod dvd- 
paora’ doa dé repi Tov ydpov, pera TOD py dwaprdvew Tov yapovvra. 

[vii 27] AdSeoar yuvarni; ph Lyrer Adow. AdAuoas Gwd yuvarxds; ph 
{yjrer yuvaixa. 

Ai SAov tod Adyov, Kaha cipyrar, émireiver Kai dvinow, iva 6 dxpoarns 35 
év tH dia efovoia AaBwv Kpivy i re Sivarat Kai rola doxnoe éavrov ém- 
Sodvae SuvyA7. otrws otv Kal évOdde daérpape piv tod Auew Tov yapov, 
mpotpemerat 5¢ wad Kabapevew. ovxoiv Sedepndvov pév elev tov dvdpa Tov 
yeyapnxdra’ ei 82 repioracis éote td SedécOar, cal Set hevyav ras tapotd- 
cas don Sivas. Kal 7d dedécOax yuvarxi py Lyrer Avew, 6 SF py Sedepévos 40 
ddeiner pudrdrrecGar iva pr SeOG" dAnOds yap eipyoas airois Sedepévous 
TO hirtpw TO yapixg. odK Eeorw otv tov év ydpw mpodrnpbévra Lyrica 
dxatpov éAevOepiav, GAAA pevew ev TH SovAciar Kal «i A€AvTai Tis, wh Cyreiv 147 
yuvaixa. 

XXXIX 7 f. Le. xviito 11. Matt. v 27 (Ex. xx 14, Deut.v 18) 11-12. Matt. 

v 28 16f. Cf. Matt. xix a1 20, Matt. xix 11 21. Matt. xix 12 
26. Phil. i 24 28. 1 Cor. vii 1 29. 1 Cor. vii 8 35. uide supra ad 1 Cor, 
vii 1-4, 5-6, 21-24 


10. giAoripdrepos MS 14. dpeidopey corr. ut uid. 15. BAéjw ut uid. MS 
20. émpéper MS: leg. fortasse ém@pépeww 35- ddAov MS 
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45 [vii 28 a] "Edv 8é nal yhpys, pyoiv, ody Hpaptes. ovdx elev "Edy yapnoys, 
xaddv’ GA’ "Edy yhpys, obx Fpapres* ripe tiv Suadopdy. Kal dav yhpy 
4 twapSdvos, ox Fpaptey” obx clrev wdAw Kaddv, dd’ ob Fpaprer. 
[vii 28 4] Odi 82 rH capkl over ot rorodror, 
Il&s yap ox efover Odi dre ra cipypeva mpds THv yuvaixa épyxerar ext 
50 THY ‘yeyapnpevnv “En dyniaic Tézy TEKNa Kai Mpéc TON ANAPa Coy H ATOCTpOdH Coy 
kai aytéc coy Kypieycel. TovTrwy 52 wavrwv éAevbépa éoriv 7 wapHévos, édev- 
Gepwheica dx ris kaBapérytos, vupdiov eiroyias Tepysévovta. Tas ydpos 
év oxdtw vyiverat, dud mi Koitaic Kai dcedreiaict 6 52 Xpurrod ydpos, Grav 
drohdBy airod ri éxxAnolav, év TG puri yivera. 81a ri yap pera Aap- 
55 mddwy Kal éaiov diapxotvros eloépxovrar mapBévor cis tov ydpov; Sidte 
eboynpooivys értiv 6 ydmos éxeivos. & wapxi KoAA@menoc EN C@mA EcTIN’ 
avevpare 5¢ 6 KoAA@menoc én mNneymd éectin. ti d& edoynpovérrepovy Wuyijs 
avevpar. Ko\Awpévyns Kal évovpévys ait@, Kal pyxére ovens Yuyxis GAA 
ywopevns Grep TO Tvedpa; emi yap Tod ydpou cipyrar EconTai Oi AYO eic 
60 cApKa mian’ émi S& Tod 6 KOAAGMENOC TH Kypi@ ~orat En NEMA. 


§ XL. 

ix 7-9 [Tis otparederar iBiors dpwviors word ; Tis GuTeder dumehdva Kal 
éx Tod xapwod adtod obx éobier; 4 tis wowpaiver moiuyny Kal éx Tod ydAaxtos 
Tijs Toimvns obx éobier; Mh xara GvOpwrov Aad; # obi Kal 6 vépos tata 
Aéyet; ev yap 7 Mucdws vopw yéyparrat Oy oimdaceic Bon Adodnra. | 

[’Qpryévovs] 

167 ‘Os pév orparuirys GeooeBys pyoiv 6 ardcroXos 7d Tis otparederat iBiors 
bpwviors word; dws Sé Geoy rew@prion wemurrevpévos Kal yewpyav THY éxxAnoiav 
7d Tis puteder dumedhGva nal éx tod Kapwod abrod odx éoGier; dis 5? pabyris 

5 TOY KAAOY TOImeNOC Kai TeDerxdros THN YYXHN YEP THN TPOBATMN Td Tis Tomaiver 
Toipyny Kal éx Tod yddaxtos THs Toipyys obK oie; Kai ds piv oTparurys 
bddoKxe Kal jas orpareverOa A€ywv Oyadcic crpateyomenoc EmmA€exetat Taic TOY 
Bioy Mparmateiaic, ina TH CTPaTOAOPHCANT! ApeCH* ds Se yewpyds Siddoxer Kal Has 
yewpyetv’ érw Eyteyca, AmoAdwc Emdricen, 4AN’ 6 Bede HYZANEN. rept 5é qrouwévwv 

10 of mpopyra: jpas édidagay, trav ayabav trois pucbors Seyyovpevn Kal Tov 
GAws roipavovtwv Tas Koddoras arayyéAXovrtes. 


s , 4 «< LJ , 4 Ul a ‘ , = “a > 
Kai ddfe pév 6 ardcrodos dua TovTwv To pH Tporéxovre TH ypahy ém- 
aA 7~ >. A 
AeAfjoGar Tod wpoKxepévovy Td SF dAnOes odx otrws exer, GAN Exerae Tod 
Adyov. epi cidwroFirwv mpdxetat aire Siddoxew, iva xav yvaotv Tis éray- 


50. Gen. iii 16 53. Rom.xiiir3 54. Cf. Matt. xxv1 56-7. Cf. « Cor. vi 
16-17 59. Gen. ii 24 60. 1 Cor. vi1r7 XL 3. 1 Cor. iii 9 5. Io. x 15 
7. 2 Tim. ii 4 g. 1 Cor. iii 6 10-11. Cf, Is. lvirtz ; Hier. xxiii 4, xxv 34, 
xxxiii 12; Ezech. xxxiv 2 ; Zeph. ii6; Zech. x 3 al. 


51. fors, tAevOepwOcioa, dnd ris waSapérntos vupdiov «.r.A. Armitage Robinson 
XL 8. dpéoes MS*: dpéon corr. s. 1. 14. Tis MS per incur. 
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yAXd,pevos ddoxy pip BrdrrecOar dxd ris tov cidwroBirwv xpioews aitia 15 
~ oo 4 ”~ 
82 érépous BAGBys yiv(yn)rat, decider weppovrixévar Tod wéAas, va py TH 
mpopdce aitod GAAo drodkdiwvra, cis TovTO mapodapBdve. Ta mapa- 
Sefypara Kat A€yer OF wdvrws édy Twos éfovoiavy Exwpev, SpetAopev KaTa- 
xpacdai TH éZoycia. ire yap otpatuitns éoriv, ob otparedetar aore pndev 
a = ” ~ ~ 7 > > 
Tots Spwriors wepuroveiv aut cite yewpyds, ovK dpxeirac TH proOG add’ 20 
dobier dard ris oradvAis: ire royujv, mpds TO puocOS perardapBave Tod 
yaAaxros. ovtws Kayo dpeidw, mpds Tails droxepévars por éraryyeAias €x 
Tov Kaos éorparedo at } yewpyety 7) Toipaivew, perahapBdvew év TO Koo pw 
TovTw Tav mpos Tas xpelas dad Tov tm’ enol oTpaTwrov, TOV yewpyoupévor, 
~ ~ , 
TOV Toipawopevwv. GAN dpus, ei Kal eLovoiav Exw Tov mpds Tas xpeElas, 168 
~ 4 ~ > 050 ~~ ~~ > 6 , > col ~ > 7 DA , 6 
oKxoTav TO THs oixodopys Tov dvOpwrwr od KataxpGpat TH éfovoig, evAaBov- 2 
PEVOS EKKOTHN TINA AOYNal TO Eyarredi@ TOY yxpicToy, # Kal Sddvar mpdhacw Tots 
TIEPIMATOYCIN ATAKT@C Kal MHAEN EPraZOMENOIC AAAA kal TeEPlepraZOMENOIC, @omTEp 
> . 8 > 7 “a; , 7 a A , 4 —- , ‘ 
obv éy® od xpapat tH éfovoig. 7 EAaBov dd Tod Adyou, Tov airov Tpdrov Kal 
ipets of pacxovtes elvar coor dpeirere 7) xp( 7) cba TH eEovoig GANG mpovo- 30 
cic Oat Tis Tov wéAas oixodopys. Ei S¢ dudprupds tw 6 Adyos elvai vopi- 
erat xai xara oyrpov avOpwmwov déyerOat,-dxovérw Tod vdpou éyovTos 
OY pimaceic Boyn AAO@nTa Kal Ta éFjs. 


§ XL]. 
ix g—-11 [M} trav Body pédrte. 73 Ged ; 4 BU pas mdvrws Adyer; BV pas 


yap éypdon, Ste dpeiher én” edmids 5 dpotpiiv dpotprav Kai 6 ddodv én” 
hibit peréxew. Ei tpeis ipiv 7a mveupatixd éomeipapev, péya et ipeis 
pay Td capKixd Oepicoper ; | 


[’Qpryévovs | 

Otxotv 8¢ jas rods ri Kawhy Siabjxnv rapeAnporas eipytat Taira, Kai 169 
wept GvOpirwv yéypartat, mvevpatiKas ToD pyTod vooupévov Kata Tov Oeiov 170 
drdatodov. tis dé & vois; “Ore dpeiher én’ edrridt 6 dpotpidy dporprav nat 
& Gdody én’ édrribs peréxew. dporpid Taidos 6 yewpyds KaTnxoupevov Yuxyy, 
NEOMATA ToLav év TH Wuxy avrod Kara Tov Ociov “lepeuiav tov PacKovra avrois 
Neawcate €aytoic newmata, mpds trodoxyv SnAovétt oreppdrwv, wept dv 
yéyparrat "EziAGen 6 creipwn toy creipal, Kal pera TOD oeipat Ta vewOevra 
"Excrnpa, pyot, ra. oréppata, paprore €dOONTA TA TeTEINA TOD obpavod apy Tov 

18-19. Cf. 1 Cor. ix 18 22. Cf. 2 Tim. iv 8 26. 1 Cor. ix 18 27. 1 Cor, 
ix 12 28. 2 Thess, iii 11 33- Deut. xxv 4, cf. 1 Cor. ix 9 infra, 1 Tim. v 18 
XLI 6-7. Hier. iv 3 8. Matt. xiii 3, Mc. iv 3, Le. viii 5 9. Matt. xiii 4 

15. alrias MS: leg. atria cum MS Vat. gr. 692, nisi uelis airios 16. yivnra 
Scripsi; yivera: MS 19. pi) 3 év MS ut uid, 21. peradapBavay: +xal 
Vat. gr. 692 23. éorparevécba (sic) MS 29. ? MS = #: leg. fort. dv 
30. xpacOa: MS XLI 4. én’ damidi peidee MS, in lemmate — 5. én’ Amid: peréxew 
MS : in lemmate autem rijs éAwidos airod peréxew én’ tarids 6-7. mov... 
Ne@mata Omissa per homoeotel. addidit in marg. m. p. 7. djAovors MS 
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10 ordpov’ Kai Srav Kapropopyoy Kal romon Kaprovs Sixavorivys Kai dre) 
AeykH éorrey HAW mpc Cepicmén, éfeorré wot Aourdv AaBelv. od yap cxavdadicOy- 
cera érav pvnoOg Soa Kéxunxa, Wva abrod tiv yoy dpotpuicy, iva oreipw, 
was érépewa péxpis ov EAOy 5 owdpos adrod TeAcwHeis eri rHv GAw. al ba 
rovro AapBdvew por teotw ax’ abrot tpopds. GAX’ od mdvrws Kéxpypat 

15 TH eovoig, GAN én” iB rotro ro, tapacricat To yéevvynya 7 oixoderréry’ 
yeupyds ydp «ius obx Wa ra dhedAdpeva arodobivat Te Oe@ els Tas eas 
AdBw droPjxas. rd tu wept rod abrod 6 dwrdarodos diddoxwv pyciv Et 
Hpets dpiv rd mveupatixd éowe(paper, péya; Kai ra éfys. 


§ XLII. 


ix 16 [Edy yap ebayyeAiLopar, odx gore por xadxnpa* dvdyny ydp po 
émixertar’ odal Sé por deriv dav ph edayyeAiLopar. ci ydp éxdv roiro 
mpdoow, poddv éxw’ ci S2 dxwv, oixovopiay wemioreupat. | 


['Qpeyévors} 
176 Adacxdpea dre doa ef dvdynyns rowidpev, Tadra obk exer Kadynpas dca 
82 mpoaipécrer rrovodpev, od emxerpévyns dvdyxns, raira exer Kadxnpa. olor 
5 ph porxetwv } povedwv (ovx) exe xavynpa, GAN’ 6 rapbeveiwv: od yap ef 
5 dvayxns HAOev «is 7rd twapBeveiew GAN éx mpoapécews. drov 8 7d Odai 
mapaxera. av ph woud, ovx exw xatxnpa. 8a roiro dyolv Ei pév 
éxiv toito mpdoow, piobdv éxw ef Sé dxwv, oixovoulay wemioreupar. TdAw 


cabodxdv Sidacxdpefa. twa rowidpev Exdvres GAQ Yuy7, Twa Se rovodpev 
pév, ovx Exdvres St GAN’ Ove ev GAy Yuyx7, GAN’ ex Adarys 7 CE dvdynys. Tov 

10 pev yap éxovoiws id’ jpav ywopevwv éori proOds: trav 52 ywopuévun pév, ds 
éx Avmys Sé, ob5E pur ds ob8e KéAacrs. olov- "EXenpooivyv woud «i exw, 

‘ > 7 > > a s A > , > ‘ . . 

probe exw ei 88 dxwy, otk éyxadodpar peta TOY axovovrwy "Eneinwn Kai oYK 
€dc@KaTé mor darein Kal ra éfjs. ovros ovv éorw 5 pucGds, iva Grov éfovciav 
éxw py) ToTw. 


§ XLIII. 


ix 19-23 ["EdeUOepos yap Sv éx mévrwv maow épautiv eoUhwoa, iva Tods 
Theiovas xepdijow Kal éyevduny tois “louBaiors ds “loudaios, tva “loudaious 
xepdijow- ois dwd vépov ds bad vdpov (ph Gv abtas bwd vépov), tva tods 
iwd vopov KepSijow Tots dvépois ds Gvouos, ph Sv dvowos Ged GAN’ Evvopos 
Xpiot(od), iva xepdhow dvdpous: eyevouny trois dobevéow ds doers, tva 
tods doQeveis xepShow: Tots macr yéyova Ta mdvta, iva mdévTws Twas odow. 
(mdvra) Sé mod 81a 7d edayyédiov, iva cuyxowwvds adtod yévwpat. | 


[’Qpeyévovs } 
177 To éx mdvrww elvar éXedOepov arorrddov éoti reheiov. Sivarar ydp Tis 
10. Cf, lac. iii 18 11. Io, iv 35 XLII 12. Matt. xxv 42 


10. Srescripsi : dr: MS II. Aeveh Sc. 4 xupa 17. 7i MS XLII. 4. om. 
ott MSmale 8. riva...riva MS: leg. twa... twa 12. éni||yaw MS per incur, 
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eevbepos elvar amd mopveias adda SoidAos dpyijs, ehevPepos ard prrapyupias 
GAAa Soddos Kevodogias: Sivarar elvar édeiPepos dd GAAov dpaprjparos, 
GAXa SodAos GAAov dyapryjparos. 7d Se cireiv EXeUBepos Sv x wdvtwv dzo- 5 
ardAov tedeiov éoriv: Smoios Fv Ilatdos. xara dé rd tpoxeipevov TovodTov 
vorv exe “Eyevdpny ois “louSaiois ds “lovSatos, tva “lovdaious Kepdijow. 
edhedOepos yap dv amd “Iovdaicpod, eodhwoa guautiv ‘lovdaios, iva “loudaious 
xepSjow" eedOepos Sy azd rod elvas bd vopov énavriv éroinca ds bd vépov, 
iva tods éwd vopov KepSiow. ovyxaréBawev yap 6 Llatdos eis cvvaywyas 10 
"lovdaiwv, elojpxeto mpds avrovs, éroie: xara Ta EOy aitav xwpis BAdBys, 
ov cuvuToxpwopevos GAAG Onpedwy tivas ef aibrav. 

Twes eLprncav tis 4 Svapopa trav id 7(5)v von o)v rapa Tors lovdaious: 178 
apev ody Ore of 6wd Tov vdpov Erepor “lovdaiwy civiv, ds Sapapeis. 

Tois dvdpois ds Gvopos’ HAGev cis ras "AOjvas: ebpevy exel prrooddovs: 15 
expyraro ov rpodytiKois Adyous OSE voptxois, GAN’ et ov Fv éx mporadevoews 
pdOnpa “EAAnuxdv todro tropyncbeis EAeyev pds ’AOnvaiovsy pyoi yap 
“Qe Kai TINeC TON KAO’ YMC TOINT@N eEipikacin Toy rap Kai rénoc €cmeN, ket 
Tois dvépors yéyovey Gs Gvopuos, iva tods dvduous Kepdyoy. Kal radw pyot 
Arepyémenoc kai ANabe@pan TA CEBACMATA YM@N, EYPON Kai BOMON EN @émeréerpanTo 
*"Arn@ct@ Ge@. ON ON APNOOYNTEC eycEeBEiTe, TOYTON Ea KATArPEAA® YMIN- Kal 
3a rovrwv dpxerar GeoréBevay rrapadiddvar. Tois obv dvdpors ds Gvopos, pi 
dv Gvopos Beg. od év 7 ovyxataBaivew abrois dvopiav Twa érotovv, GAN 
érjpovv éuavrov Evvopov Xprotod, iva Kepdijow Tods dvdpous. dua dé rypet 
Kal To dxpiBes airod: "Eyevdpny rots "loudaics ds “louSatos ovx elev évOdde, 
My dv “Iovdaios. “Iovdaios yap fv ev 7S xpuTrd, obxére ev TS Haveps. 
kal wad Tois bd vépov ds bwd vépov, ph Gv abrds dws vépor dvayKaiws 
évOade EOnxev 7d Mi Gv bwd vopor- Xpicréc yap timac éZHpopacen €k THC KATAPAC 
TOY NOMOY, FENOMENOC YTIEP HiM@N KaTApa’ doavel EAeyev, Mi Sv Sapapers. 

Tots S€ dvdépors ds Gvopos, ph Sv Gvopos VG. GAN’ irroAmferai pé Tus daro- 3° 
OTaTHV TOU vomov yeyovevat Kal Gvopov TH VEG yy Se Gre ei Kai py THPO Tov 
vopov Kata TO prov ovK cipl dvopos Tod Deod GAN Evvopds ciys Tod Xprotod 
Tnpav Thy wodurelay THY Kata Td edayyédiov, va KepShow Tods dvduous. 

*Eyevopny trois doSevéow ds doberis’ ox clrev évOdde Mi) dv airis dobe- 
vas’ Gdalovixdv yap hv, trepnpavoy jv, od« Fv Kara. Tov GrdaroXov eizeiv Oi 35 
bv airis doOevys, Tov dd Kipiov dxovcavra Gri Hi AyNamic Moy EN AcBeNEiA 
TeAeioytar Kal ua Tovro én Acbenciaic Kavywpevov. mas 5¢ Tots dobevéow 
dobevis ; Gre émirpérer Tos tupovpévors yapeiv, Gre ovprdoyxe Tals dro- 179 
Badovoats dvdpas, Gre Gyoi Aid dé TAC TopNeiac ExacToc THN EayTOY yNaika éxéTW 


XLIII 18. Act, Ap. xvii 28 20f. Act. Ap. xvii 23 28, Gal. iii 13 
36. 2 Cor. xii g 37. 2 Cor. xii 5 38. Cf. 1 Cor. vii 9 39 f, 1 Cor. vii 2 


4. elvar érevOepos elvas MS 13. Tav vépov MS 22. ph dv dvopos Geov 
MS: desunt in lemmate 24. Xporov MS: in lemmate Xpior@ npei MS; leg. 
fortasse rhpe 


VOL, IX. Ll 
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kai €xACTH TON TAION ANApa éxéT@ Kal Ta Aourd. ey TovTou eyévero Tois dobe- 
véow doberis, va tods dobeveis xepdjon. 
Efra pera tatra Aéyea Tots waco yéyova ta wdvta iva wdvras 4 Twas 
odow. “Ov éav AdBys avOpwrov, tv trav wévre éoriv: 4 yap “lovdaids éorw, 
} td vopov, t) dvopos, } dobevys, } wavra éoriv. 6 rédews wavra éoriv Trois 
ovy raat, ror’ éori Trois TeAcLous, yéyova TéAcw0s, a wdvtas Kepdjow. Lodian 
yap por Aadoymen EN ToIc Tedeionc Kal Ta efHs. ovbros Sivara: eimeiv “EAAnci 
Te Kai BapBApoic, COpoic Te Kai ANOHTOIC OEIAETHC Eimi. 
[‘Opeyévors] 
180 Movos 6 réAcvos Sivarar eireiv Thy Tov TeAeiov droaroXov év Kupiy Suvi THY 
5° Mdvra woud a 7d ebayyduov. 5 yap duapravwy ov divara: rovro elmeiv. 
ei 82 6 wdvra wovdy Sd 1d edayyAuov Kowwvds or Tod edayyeXov, 6 roi 
8¢ ri wopveiav Kowwvos éote THS Topveias TOD TvEvpaToS, Spoiws Kal éri TOV 
Grwv rabiv, Exarros obv xowwvds éxeivy } exowwvnow yivera. GAN’ 
pet tes Tov dxovdvtwy “O Bios pov puxrés éorw: ovre mdvta Tod Bad 73 
edayyé&vov, ovre wavra woud ba TH dyapriay Kai rHv Hovnv. mpds TovTO 
dijropev Tatra 6 Oeds Ta xpipara eye Kara Ta Kpivara Ta woAA ToiKiha 
drodiéwor. 


§ XLIV. 
ix 24 [Odx ofSare Sr of dv cradiw rpéxovres, mdvres pév tpéxouow, els 
82 AapBdver rd BpaBeiov ; obtws rpdxere, tva karaddBnyre. | 


['Qpeyévovs 

"Ap obv mwdvres Hpeis Tpéxoper Kal els KapPdver 7d BpaBeiov, cai of Aorroi 
droddvpeba ; Eva yap elrev tiv AapBdvovra 7d Bpafeiov, ro\AGv TpExdvTwr. 
mavres of cwldpevor En elow Kal EN Cma’ of yap wayres sic Aptoc écmén Kat 
TOY avrov Aproy meTéyomeN, Kal wavres écté coma Xpictoy. wayres ody of cwld- 
pevot, els éoriv 6 AapBdvwv Td BpaBetov. ev 7G cradiw ody wavres tpdxovow, 
doo. mpds Séypa modirevovrary Kal ot ard Tév aipérewy pds Séypa woh 
trevovrat, Kal “lovdaior taxa, kai ot ra “EAAnvwv zpds Séypa wodiredovrat 
rocopoivres. Kai obror cici mdvres ot dv otadiw tpéxovres’ tpéxer Kai 
H éxxAnoia: GAN’ els AapBdver 7d BpaBeiov 6 els dvOpwros, wepi od dyoiv 
& dméarokos Méypi Katantiic@men €ic aNApA TEACION, EC METPON HAIKiac TOY 
TAHpamaToc TOY ypictoy. wacayv S¢ xpiow tov Oeod det cipePivar wept rdvras 
tors év To oradiw Tpéxovras, iv’ 5 pév Tus AGBy mpwreia éEfjs 5é Exacros 
Kata TH avrov agiav. 

45. 1 Cor. ii 6 46. Rom. i 14 XLIV 4. Gal. iii 28 1 Cor. x 17, 
cf, Eph. iv 4 5. 1 Cor. xii 27 11. Eph. iv 13 


42. wavras } Twas MS: in lemmate autem rdvras rivds 45. Incertum utrum 
navTws an mayras scripserit m. p. 46. otros MS: fors. obras 50. mavra: 
todro in lemmate MS 52. 32 om. MS, suppl. s. 1. corr. XLIV 4. leg. fortasse 
ev (avetyuad) clot wai tv cpa (ef. Eph. iv 4) 8. leg. fortasse of ra ‘EAA, piAoge- 
godvres: of ra ‘EAA, ppovodvtes Vat. gr. 692 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 





NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE LEONIAN SACRAMENTARY: AN 
ANALYTICAL STUDY. 


For reasons which I propose to submit to the judgement of scholars, 
I believe the greater part of the acephalous collection of missae and 
other items preserved in the chapter library of Verona (cod. Ixxxv) and 
known by the speculative title of Sacramentarium Leonianum to have 
been composed either by or for Pope Leo the Great (a. D. 440~461) and 
his immediate successor Hilarus (A. D. 461-468), and in the first instance 
to have been set forth on twenty-five line pages of the average capacity 
of 28 letters to a line; that under Hilarus a second and somewhat 
amplified redaction was elaborated with no less care than its predecessor, 
on twenty-five line pages of the average value of 304 letters to a line ; 
and that a third and considerably augmented edition was compiled by 
or for Simplicius, the next Bishop of Rome (a. D. 468-483), on twenty- 
five line pages, the lines of which had the average capacity of 32 letters 
each. The three stichometrical units—28, 304, 32—postulated by my 
theory are in the following essay denoted by the symbols @, a, 8. 

In setting the period of editorial activity within these three pontificates 
I find myself at variance with the author of Origines du culte chrétien, 
who does not seem to have entertained the idea of a possible succession 
of redactions, and attributes the compilation of the work to as late a 
date, at the earliest, as the year 538. He bases his opinion on two 
passages in the document. 

One of these is the Secreta of XVIII xxviii (73 :19),' ‘Munera 
nomini tuo . . . deferimus qui nos ab infestis hostibus liberatos paschale 
sacramentum secura. placida. tribuisti mente suscipere per.’? On this 


1 By 73:19 I mean page 73, line 19 of Dr Feltoe’s very useful little edition 
(Cambridge University Press, 1896). For purposes of reference the Abbé Migne’s 
reprint from the Ballerini is equally serviceable (Series Latina vol..lv). In the 
‘ De Rebus Liturgicis Dissertatio’ prefixed to Muratori’s Liturgia Romana Vetus 
(col. xvi et seqq.) will be found a carefully written account of the theories and 
queries that have been hazarded on the subjects of date and authorship. 

? Muratori makes ‘ secura’, not ‘ placida’, the excepted word. He, with the 
other editors before Dr Feltoe, reads ‘tribuis’, not ‘tribuisti’; thus misinforming 
Mer Duchesne on a detail of some significance. The past tense serves to prove 
that the Mass was written after, not at, the paschale sacramentum, 


Ll2 
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he says (p. 130) ‘ Les sitges ou pillages de Rome par Alaric, Genséric, 
Ricimer, se placent tous dans les mois d’été; il ne peut donc y avoir 
été fait allusion dans la pritre qui nous occupe. Au contraire, le long 
sitge de Vitiges, qui dura une année entiére, fut levé au mois de mars. 
Cette année-la (538) le dimanche de Paques tombait le 4 avril. La 
coincidence est remarquable’; where it is evident that he restricts 
‘ paschale sacramentum’ to Easter Day, thus contravening the evidence 
of the Leonianum itself, which in one of the Pentecostal prayers of 
Section X (23:18) gives a scope of no fewer than fifty days to the 
phrase.—‘O.s.d. qui paschale sacramentum quinquaginta dierum 
uoluisti mysterio contineri,’ &c.—and thus forbids us to exclude from 
consideration any day between Easter and Whitsunday. 

The other passage, into which I restore in italics words overlooked 
by Mgr Duchesne, is more to the purpose than that just cited. It is 
part of the Preface of XVIII vi (59:11):—‘Agnoscimus enim... 
agnoscimus sicut profetica' dudum uoce testatus es ad peccantium merita 
pertinere ut seruorum tuorum labore quaesita sub conspectu nostro 
manibus diripiantur alienis et quae desudantibus famulis nasci tribuis 
ab hostibus patiaris absumi.’ On this he says (p. 131) ‘En 537 ce 
furent les Goths qui moissonnérent dans la campagne de Rome, et, du 
haut de leurs murailles, les Romains durent assister avec douleur 4 
cette opération qui faisait passer entre les mains des assiégeants le 
fruit de leurs propres travaux’. This may be true of the summer of 
537; but it cannot be correlated with the Preface of XVIII vi, which 
gives no hint whatever of sorrow-stricken spectators gazing from 
beleaguered walls. That Preface tells us of two distinct things, a 
direptio and an absumptio, a direptio carried out under the eyes of the 
Romans and an adsumptio permitted by an angry God; and, while it 
leaves us free to infer that the adsumpta may have been the cereal crops 
of the Campagna, its explicit employment of the very words of the 
prophet Ezekiel (vii 21) obliges us to see in the direpta, not the fruits 
of the earth, but the products of human skill; the handiwork of gold- 
smith, silversmith, and other like artificers. The reference to the 
prophet’s words is, I repeat, explicit—‘ Dabo illud (sci/ice¢ argentum et 
aurum et ornamentum monilium) i” manum alienorum ad diripiendum. 
Since, then, it is of common knowledge that no such direptio followed 
the siege of Rome by Witiges and his Ostrogoths, for after attempting 
its walls for a year and nine days they retired and left the city untaken, 
the positive argument from XVIII vi may be dismissed. 

My predecessor has, however, a negative argument which he formulates 
thus :—‘ II est d’ailleurs absolument impossible de rapporter cette pritre 
aux temps d’Alaric et de Genséric , .. Quand ces envahisseurs se fré- 

+ Dr Feltoe omits ‘ profetica’, See Mur. Leon, col. 355. 
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sentorent (the italics are mine) devant Rome la saison était trop avancée 
pour que les récoltes fussent encore sur pied.’ Not at all. The wheat 
harvest of the Roman Campagna begins in the second half of June,’ and 
thus at a moment which in the fifth century, and as computed by the 
Julian calendar, synchronized as nearly as may be with the middle of 
the month. What, then, are the facts? The long and terrible siege 
by Alaric ended on August 13, 408, and thus included both the wheat 
and the barley harvest. The five months’ siege by Ricimer ended on 
or about July 11, 472, and thus included the earlier, if not the later, 
ingathering. Between those events, and in the summer of 455, occurred 
not a siege, but the leisurely, if exceptionally clement, pillage of Rome 
by the hosts of Gaiseric. It began, according ta the computation of 
one of our most trustworthy authorities, on the last day of May and 
ended on Tuesday, the fourteenth of June*; while another reckoning, 
which I suspect to be more accurate, sets the happy day on Saturday, 
the eleventh, the very eve of the day on which the Romans in that 
year kept Whitsunday. Thus an aédreftio such as that implied in the 
Preface of XVIII vi, a Preface which, with remarkable significance, gives 
no hint of either arson or massacre, was brought to an end at the very 
moment when the cornfields round Rome were ready for the sickle ; 
while, by a coincidence equally remarkable, the summer of 455 is the 
only summer in which it is possible to set the Secreta of XVIII xxviii 
in chronological co-ordination with the Preface of XVIII vi. 

Instead, therefore, of saying that the Leonianum cannot have been 
compiled before the year 538 it will be safer to say that it comprises 
material which cannot have been in existence before the June of 455. 

The theoretical reconstruction which I propose to make of the 
Leonianum at each of the three redactions postulated by my theory 
will suffice to prove that each of the successive constituents of its several 
items must have begun at the beginning of a line; and that the scribes 
employed on the work did not anticipate the very ingenious method 
by which under Gregory the Great, more than a century later, rubrics, 

1 My authority is Professor John Martyn (sometime Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge), who in his commentary on the Georgics (London, 1741) 
says on iii 132, ‘ The beginning of the Roman harvest was about the latter end of 
their June. ... The barley harvest was reckoned to begin about the latter end of 
June or the beginning of July.’ 

2 I am not aware that historians have made use of the Secreta of xvi xxviii in 
their endeavours to determine that date of Gaiseric’s entry into Rome. Dr Hodgkin, 
who has bestowed much pains on the subject, in the second, not the first, edition of 
his Invaders of Italy, makes the thirty-first of May the day of Gaiseric’s entry; but 
I think that this is three days too late. The data are these :—Maximus was 
acclaimed emperor on March 16 and was killed on the seventy-second day, May 26. 
On the third day after the 26th, that is to say on the 28th, Gaiseric entered Rome, 
which he plundered ‘ per quattuordecim dies ’ and thus until June 11, 
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text and minor rubrics were so distributed and packed together as to 
avoid the occurrence of residuary blank spaces.’ 

Now, although it is theoretically conceivable that a group of missae 
which in a document executed after the older method had filled an 
. integral number of @ pages (i.e. pages each of whose five-and-twenty 
lines was capable of holding, on the average, 28 letters) would when 
transferred to a or B pages (i.e. pages each of whose five-and-twenty 
lines had the average value of 30} or 32 letters) require for its accom- 
modation the same or some smaller number of integral pages, we may 
assume that the coincidence would happen, if ever, yet very rarely indeed. 
What, then, are the devices by which an editor who was set on bringing 
about the coincidence could so enhance his material as to gain that object? 

1. He might amplify the capitulum so as to make it need one or 
more lines than heretofore for its accommodation. 2. He might, instead 
of affixing the customary ‘per’ to a Preface, write im exfenso the con- 
clusion proper to it; or make a like addition to a Communicantes or a 
Hance igitur. 3. He might make good one or more lines in this place or 
in that by appending, before the usual ‘ per’, a new sentence to a prayer 
or Preface. Caution would in such case be needed, lest the resultant 
whole should fall asunder on inspection; but should he be careless 
of detection he would perhaps take no pains to avert it. Careful he 
certainly would be, if but ordinarily careful, to eschew a repeated ‘dine’, 
a second ‘quaesumus’ and an awkward repetition of the copulative 
‘et’. 4. Or, more intimately, he might expand existing work by 
engrafting here and there a new clause into it. The risk attending 
such an artifice would be considerable ; such as tautology, disbalanced 
antithesis and crippled rhythm. 

I believe the compiler of the second edition postulated by my theory 
to have used each of these expedients in order to counteract a necessary 
‘shrinkage’: but the last of them was, by reason of its ready adaptability 
to occurring needs, so serviceable (especially in the case of a long 
series, when a careful bibliographer would divide his material into parts 
each of which was to fill an integral number of carefully computed 
pages) that the compiler of the third of my postulated editions would 
also be likely to use it. 


2 St Gregory’s method, a method employed by his early successors, is more 
easily illustrated than described, thus :— 
tibus pium benignus au- 
M unera dite setr.|ditum. p. 
oblata scifica nosque a 
peccatorum nrorum ma- 
T ua nos p%o.|culis emunda. p. 
diie sacramenti libatio 
&e., &c. 
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5. Or, an editor might introduce here another Secreta, there another 
Preface, elsewhere another Postcommunion. 

6. If his wants were few, or if he was working his way carefully he 
might here and there introduce a brief elucidatory rubric which, how- 
ever short, would yet monopolize a line. This would leave intact work 
which was not his own but another’s. 7. Or, he might extend the 
series to a predetermined limit by adding one or more new Masses. 

I believe, as the result of a laborious analysis of the document, that 
the last two expedients were in favour with the editor of the third 
general recension. 

A word or two must here be added about the second of the seven 
devices just enumerated. There are in the Leonianum sixteen Prefaces * 
which, while undoubtedly older than the last redaction, do not end 
with the bare notification ‘per’,? but with a few words suggestive of 
what was meant to follow and, besides these, ‘etc.’; thus, ‘unde pro- 
fusis gaudiis etc.’, ‘et.ideo etc.’ The ‘etc.’ is never absent. Now, 
when in these sixteen instances we have to compute the stichometrical 
value of the Preface as written at the third of my postulated redactions 
our course is, I think, clear. We must assume it to have been written 
as it stands in the Verona MS. But if we wish to reconstruct the a text 
and, behind that, the @ text, we must provide ourselves with a working 
hypothesis possessing a stronger a friori claim to probability than any 
other. 

I infer, then, from the invariable presence of ‘etc.’ in these sixteen 
cases, as contrasted with its absence in all others, that in the a redaction 
the several conclusions may have been set forth at full length, and that 
they may have been so set forth because at that time they were not as 
yet of common knowledge ; and, regard had to their comparatively small 
number and to the striking dissimilarity of the forms employed—such 
as ‘unde profusis’ &c., ‘et ideo’ &c.—to the conventional ‘ per’—by 
which was meant ‘per xpm dnm fi per quem’ &c.—that they were more 
recent than the first edition. This is the working hypothesis which 
would seem to follow the ‘line of least resistance’. I venture to hope 
that whenever I have to make use of this hypothesis the reader may 
find that, though it complicates the argument, it strengthens it. 


Sections VIIII, X. 


The first two complete Sections of so much of the Leonianum as 
survives at Verona are those devoted to the Ascension and to Whitsun 


—————— a 


ss ses sees 


2 The older editors persistently printed ‘per etc.’ instead of ‘per’, Dr Feltoe 
has happily corrected them. 
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Eve. Like Sections XIII and XIIII, like XXIIII, XXV, and XXVI, 
like XXVIII and XXVIIII, like XXX and XXXI, like XXXIII and 
XXXIIII, like XLI, XLII, and XLIII, they represent when taken 
together, though not singly, an integral number of such pages as I believe 
to have been used by the compiler of the third edition postulated by my 
theory. A fact so attested may not be regarded as fortuitous. I there- 
fore deal with Sections VIIII and X not separately but together. In 
terms of letters the values of their several constituents are as follows :-— 


VIIII. Preces 1n ASCENSA DNI. (no numeral) 179, 128, 152, 105, 100, 143. i: 
292. ii : 319. iii: 167, 97- iiii : 228, 149. Vv: 113, 336, vi: 88, 216, 
92, 150. 

X. ORATIONES PRIDIE PENTECOSTEN. (no numeral) 177, 216, 152, 89. ITEM 
ALIA : 173, 138, 114, 140, 113, 73, 457, 79, 387. 

In PENTECOSTEN ASCENDENTIBUS &c. i: 134, 109, 171, 190, 147, 39I. ii: 155. 
In re1uNIO, &c. 117, 98. Pragsumptio &c. 475, 168, 91, 121, 100, 85. 


When computing in terms of letters the value of a prayer or other 
constituent I assume not only the momina sacra to have been written 
in their immemorial forms, but also ‘ spiritus’ and ‘ sanctus’ when used 
as common nouns and in their derivatives. I also assume ‘christianus’ 
to have been written ‘xpianus’, and ‘noster’ when in agreement with 
‘diis’ or ‘dS’ to have been expressed by the single letter ‘fi’. I always 
neglect the first letter of a constituent, since I assume it to have been 
set in the margin and thus outside the lineation. 

In the foregoing list of values five corrections are needed, corrections 
which we must not forget when expressing those values in terms of 
lines. 1. The words ‘mysteria . commercia .’—the second enclosed by 
points—in the sixth constituent of VIIII (20 : 26) are rival forms,’ one 
of which must be neglected. 2. Instructed by the Ambrosian Missal 
(Pamelius 374), I insert ‘conditor’* between ‘substantiae’ (22 : 2) and 
‘ respice’ in the ‘ humanae substantiae respice dS’ of the first prayer of 
VIIII v, thus raising 113 letters to 121 (4 @ lines to 5). 3. In the 
Preface of the same item ‘uetustate’ must, I feel sure, be introduced 
between ‘pestifera’ and ‘destructa’ (22 : 10)—‘ nisi qui, pestifera uetu- 
state destructa, subversa tyranni iura calcarit’, For an instructive 
parallel compare the ‘omni ritu pestiferae uetustatis abolito’ (79 : 17) 
in the Preface of XVIII xxxvii. My correction raises 336 letters to 
345 (12 @ lines to 13, 11 a lines to 12). 4. In the Benedictio Fontis 


1 For ‘commercia’ see the Secreta of vi xxiiii (10: 21) of xvi xxv (71: 30) 
and of xx iiii (161: 22). See also my Missal of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, 
pp. lvii 9 a4 10 5, 

2 For ‘nostra’, ‘humana’, ‘conditor’, ‘substantia’, see 22:18, 23:25, 24:3, 
32:31, 55:18. 
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Mellis et Lactis of X i ‘patribus’ (25:9) must be governed by an 
omitted ‘ promisisti’,' and 390 raised to 400 (13 a lines to 14). The 
value in terms of @ lines of this insertion into the Canon will be 
considered anon. 5. In the fifth prayer from the end of X (26:6) 
a word seems to have fallen out before ‘et pacem’. I shall revert to 
this presently. Whatever it be, it gives the constituent the value of 
7 6 lines. 

A textual correction, though not of stichometrical significance, may 
here be proposed. In the prayer-next before the first Preface in X, for 
‘societ’ (24 : 2) I should read ‘ satiet’. 

Now that I am about to construct my first table of linear values let 
me explain that in the horizontal rows of Arabic figures on the reader’s 
left such of these as are unbracketed represent ordinarily the values 
of rubrics or constituents in terms of a lines; but that when @ values 
differ from these they are set before them between brackets, and that 
when £ values differ from these they are subjoined between brackets. 
The aggregated values in terms of 6, of a and of £ lines are ranged in the 
perpendicular columns. Here, however, let me add that before dividing 
the number of letters in a constituent by 28, by 304 and by 32, in order 
to ascertain its equivalent in terms of such lines as I conceive to have 
been used in the three redactions postulated by my theory, I deduct 3 
from that number, if, as is generally the case, the word ‘ per’ is appended 
to the constituent, for, written as a crossed ‘ p’, it could, should necessity 
so require, be set in the margin ; and, further, that when, in the case 
of a short constituent, the number of letters divided yields a remainder 
of not more than three or, at the most, four letters, I neglect such 
remainder, for an ordinarily expert scribe would in a case like that 
foresee and provide against so small a surplus. 

These details borne in mind, I now resolve the values in terms of 
letters of Sections VIIII and X into their equivalents in terms of 6, 
of a and of B lines ; with the following result :— 


6 a B 

VIIII. PReces IN ASCENSA DNI, 3 3 3 
(7)6, 5(4), (65, 4,4,5 . ° ° . £ 29 28 

i: 1, (11)10(9). . ° ° ° ° II 10 

ii: 1, (11)114+4(10). e ° ‘ ° . 16 II 

iii: 1, (6)6+4(5), 4(3) . > . ° . @ 15 9 
iiii: 1, 8(7), (6)5 . ° ° ° e . & 14 13 
v: 1, (5)4, (13)12(11)_ tg ° ‘ ° - ‘Ig 17 16 

vi: 1, 8, (8)7, (4)8, 6(5) « ° ° . - 22=125 20=125 19 








1 For this see Mur. Greg. 506. 
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X. ORATIONES PRIDIE PENTECOSTEN, 8 (2) 
(7)6: (8)7,(6)5,8 . . « -« 
1, 6, 5, 4, 5: 4, 8, (17) 15, 8, (7)6, 09 
(= 21: (34) 31 (32)] 
i: 1, 5 (4), 4, (6)6+4(6), 7 (6), @)5+20, 
(11) 144+1(13),0(1) . . 497125 40=225 
1, (6)5, 0(2), 4, 4(3), 0 (2), (27) 16(15), (76 36 36 
8, (s)4,4,3 -. «© «© «© « « %§m175 14=175 14=275 








As to Section VIIII, the estimate for the first of my postulated 
redactions needs but little explanation. I assume that the Preface 
under ‘ii’ (21: 11) ended with ‘ participes. per’, thus comprising 310 
letters, not 319 (11 6 lines, not 12); and that the Preface of iii ended 
(21 : 16) with ‘conlocauit. per’. The text of the next Preface invites no 
modification ; for it is that usual in the Leonianum, but prolonged for 
the insertion of a needed ‘eundem’. In v, as already explained,’ 
necessary corrections raise the two totals to 5 and 13 @lines. Thus, 
the ultimate result, five integral pages of five-and-twenty @ lines each, 
attests not only my main theory of an original thus paginated, but 
so much of my subsidiary theory on the subject of Prefaces as relates 
to the first redaction, and, besides these, the textual emendations 
proposed in the item numbered ‘v’. It remains for us to see whether 
or not the attestation is fortuitous ; whether or not, that is to say, like 
treatment applied to other Sections is destined to yield the analogous 
result of an integral number of @ pages. 

As to Section X in such first redaction as is postulated by my theory 
I assume, in obedience to my hypothesis, that at that redaction it 
appeared in its ‘simplest expression’. I assume, that is to say, that 
there were as yet no needless prolongations of Preface (24:29) of 
Communicantes (25 : 5) or of Benedictio Fontis Mellis et Lactis (25 : 13). 
I further assume that the three subordinate rubrics (at 24 : 18, 25 : 19, 
25:25) were not as yet inserted: the first, ‘IN PENTECOSTEN ASCEN- 
DENTIBUS A FONTE,’ because it is implied in the capitulum of the 
Section ; because it is, though superfluous, yet a general heading and 
therefore one of the rubrics which, if analogy may guide us, the original 
editor never set elsewhere than on the first line of a page ; and because 
it is belied by the numerals—‘i’, ‘ii’—which follow it: the second, 
‘IN IEIUNIO QUARTI MENSIS,’ because it is wrongly placed (25 : 19), 
being set after the first prayer of the Mass ; because it is worded unlike 
those of its class elsewhere*; and because it resembles others which, 

1 See above, p. 520. , 

2 ‘In ieiunio quarti mensis.’ Analogy gives ‘ In teiunio mensis quarti’. See 
x11 (27 : 31), xxvil (108 : 29), xxvii viii (114: 24), xLum (168: 1). 
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as' the sequel shews,’ are proper to the third redaction; the last 
(25:25), ‘PRAESUMPTIO &c.,’ because it is one of those supererogatory 
‘advertisements’ which, as again the sequel shews,' are peculiar to the 
last redaction. And, yet again, I assume that the Benedictio Fontis 
Mellis et Lactis was in its first estate considerably shorter than it now 
is. I gather from a footnote of Dr Feltoe’s that each of the phrases 
‘et pota ... ueritatis’ (25 : 6-8) and ‘terram fluentem melle et lacte’ 
(25: 10) is enclosed by points. This must be taken to mean that they 
are extraneous to the original text? and that ‘enutri eos’ must be 
corrected to ‘enutri famulos tuos’—a nett enhancement of 8 letters. 
The first value of the Benedictio would thus be [391 +8—(63 + 26) =] 
310° letters, or 11 @ lines. 

Thus reduced to its simplest textual form, X resembles VIIII in 
representing an integral number of pages of 25 @ lines. 

On the assumption, which will be justified in the sequel, that at the 
second of my postulated redactions unwonted conclusions to Prefaces 
were written in extenso, we have for that redaction of VIIII an aggregate 
of five a pages, and for X a provisional total of seven such pages. 
I call it provisional, because I assume that the Communicantes (25 : 5) 
and the Benedictio Fontis Mellis et Lactis—the latter now enhanced 
by the phrases ‘et pota... ueritatis’ and ‘terram fluentem melle et 
lacte’—were then extended, the one as far as ‘xpi’, with a total of 
205 letters (7 a lines), the other as far as ‘benedicis’,* with a total 
of 432 (15 a lines). The sequel will shew, for only thus can each 
several detail of my reconstruction be verified with the rigour which 
it challenges, whether or not I am well advised in assuming the ‘ etc.’ 
appended to those constituents to have a significance analogous to the 
‘etc.’ at the end of a Preface. 

In the third pair of columns I reckon the capitulum of X as equivalent 
in textual requirement to two, not three, lines, because its place is not 
at the head of a page. The like will be done in all such cases. 

1 See xvi; xvi xi, xiii, xvii, xxi; xvi i; xvimt xxxi, xxxiiii; xxvit vi, vii, viii, 
&e., &e. 

2 For other instances of words or phrases thus enclosed see 10: 10, 13: 18, 

17:7, 20:26, 28:16, 38:6, 48:11, 66:22, 79:9, 119:16, 123:31, 126:15, 
I 3: 2I. 
4 Or, possibly, 304, by omitting ‘fontis’ (25: 6) from the first clause of this 
most interesting Benediction. It would almost seem as if, besides the milk and 
honey heretofore blessed at Pentecost in the Roman as in the African Church, 
water had been given a place in the Roman rite at some time in the interval which 
separated the second from the first redaction. See Mur. Greg. 505. 

* The formulae in the Canon of the Mass are, as the reader may remember, 
*‘Communicantes .. . et memoriam uenerantes in primis gloriosae semper uirginis 
mariae genitricis di et dii i ihu xpi’ and ‘ Per quem haec omnia diie semper bona 
creas scificas uiuificas benedicis.” 
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The Ballerini' stigmatize the Leonianum as a ‘magna congeries . .. 
ualde perturbata’, and visit with special censure several peculiarities 
which I should prefer to regard, not as inherent faults, but as evidences 
of its evolution. One of the counts of their indictment is this, ‘ Missis 
in ieiunio quarti mensis inseruntur duae missae in dominicum pentecosten 
quae praemitti debebant.’ This is far from accurate. The so-called 
*‘ missae insertae’ are not two in:number, but four (26: 7, 26: 18, 27:1, 
27:19); and, of the total six, not only are the second, third, fourth, 
fifth and last ranged in proper chronological order, they are duly 
subordinated to the capitula of the Sections in which they severally 
stand; so that the first (beginning at 25:24) is the only anomalous 
Mass of the six. And even this would, as of course, be classed as 
Pentecostal, were it not for the notification ‘IN IEIUNIO QUARTI 
MENSIS’ which precedes its second prayer. For two reasons: First, 
because its heading ‘ii. IrzmM ALIA’ sets it in the same category with the 
Mass next before it (24 : 18), which is certainly of the Vigil ; secondly, 
because two of its prayers, ‘Da nobis’ &c., and ‘Concede nobis’ &c. 
(25:15, 20), appear in the Gelasianum (Mur. Ge/..600) as members of 
an Jtem aliter in uigilia pentecosten. In a word, there is nothing in 
the six Masses that presents any difficulty save the ‘IN IEIUNIO QUARTI 
MENSIS’ ; and in that notification I see, not chaos, but a problem that 
challenges solution. A-solution I now attempt. 

The Whitsuntide of the year 455 is on two accounts memorable in 
the history of Rome. 

It was in that year that Leo the Great reluctantly kept the Feast of 
Easter on a day which, though by the Alexandrian computation it was 
the twenty-first day of the first lunar month, was by the Roman 
computation the twenty-fourth ; and thus, as he protested, a week after 
the proper time.?. As a consequence of this seven days’ postponement, 
he perforce kept the Feast of Pentecost on the twelfth of June; not, as 
he would have preferred, on the fifth. Now, it is, I believe, impossible 
to infer from the letters and sermons of Leo what was the rule by which 
he computed in any year the incidence of the first of the summer 
ember-days ; whether, that is to say, his first summer ember-day was 
always the Wednesday in Whitsun week, to the exclusion in any and 
every year of the second Wednesday in June as a preferable date. But 
the question need not detain us, for in 455 the Roman Whitsun 
Wednesday, as distinguished from the Alexandrian, fell on the eighth 
of June, and was thus the second Wednesday in the month. If, then, 
we assume that in 455 Leo kept his first summer ember-day on the 
eighth, we assume him to have obeyed what he believed to be a binding 

1 Migne S,L. lv 14. 
2 See S.L.M. Epp. cxxi, cxxii, exxvii, cxxxvii, cxxxviii. 
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law in ordinary cases, If on the fifteenth, we assume him to have 
imposed on the Roman Church more than Proterius, his antagonist 
at Alexandria, had asked of him, and in doing so to have forgone the 
most practical protest in his power against what Prosper of Aquitaine, 
his assessor on subjects of both sacred and secular lore, characterizes 
as the ‘pertinax intentio Alexandrini episcopi’.' I prefer the former 
alternative, and find the preference justified by several characteristics 
of the two Masses (25:14 and 26:7) which have suggested the fore- 
going considerations. 

The first constituent (25:15) of the former contains in the striking 
phrase ‘Da nobis. . . zowam tui paracliti spitalis obseruantiae discip/inam’ 
—a phrase which is yet more striking if, as is possible, the proper 
reading be ‘Da nobis . . . mowa* tui paracliti spitalis obseruantiae 
disciplina’—what looks like an allusive reference by way of aeguiuocatio 
to the novel computation which Leo so reluctantly adopted in the year 
455. Again: the second constituent of this penultimate Mass of 
Section X embodies three phrases (25:20), ‘militiae xpianae,’ ‘sCis 
incoare ieiuniis’ and ‘contra spitales nequitias pugnaturi’, identical with 
three of Leo’s on the summer fast,—* Hi itaque doctores . . . tirocinium 
militiae christianae sanctis inchoauere ieiuniis ut.contra spiritales nequi- 
tias pugnaturi abstinentiae arma caperent.’* Yet again : the Preface of the 
Mass is circumspectly worded ; for, unlike the corresponding constituent 
in XII (28 : 7-11), it neither says nor implies that the Pentecostal feast 
is over. Nevertheless, by its oblique citation (25 : 27) of the passage, 
‘Numquid potestis filios sponsi, dum cum illis est sponsus, facere 
ieiunare ?’ (St Luke v 34), it invites the inference that it was composed 
for use between Ascension Day and Whitsunday. Nor is this all. 
The next constituent embodies a prayer for peace (26:6), and the 
Preface of the following Mass (26:30) declares unity to be the 
perfecting of true. religion. Can it be by mere accident that Leo 
himself in his letter of instruction to the Gallican and Spanish bishops 
(Ep. cxxxviii) says ‘studio unitatis et pacis malui orientalium definitioni 
acquiescere quam in tantae festiuitatis obseruantia dissidere’, and that 
Prosper,’ who, since he was the reputed writer of many of Leo’s most 
important letters,‘ may have given Leo’s written prayers the benefit 
of his censorship, has left a like statement upon record,—‘ Exstant 
eiusdem papae epistolae ad... Marcianum datae ... quibus ecclesia 
catholica instrui potest quod haec persuasio studio umifatis et pacis 


1 Chronicon, s.f. (Migne S.L. li 606 A). 

? The MS has ‘ noua... disciplinam’. 

3 S.L.M. Sermo lxxviii (Migne S.L. liv 416 B). 

* ‘Epistolae . . . Leonis... aduersus Eutychen . . . ab isto [Prospero] dictatae 
dicuntur,’ Gennadius De Scriptoribus § 84 (Migne S.L, viii 1108 A). 
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tolerata sit potius quam probata, nunquam deinceps imitanda’? Fot 
these reasons I propose ‘unitatem’ as the word awaiting reinstatement 
in the last prayer (26:5) of the penultimate Mass. Nor must we 
overlook the parallelism between the ‘noua obseruantiae disciplina’ 
in the first prayer (25:15, 16) of these two missae and Leo’s phrase 
in the letter just cited, ‘ tantae festiuitatis obseruantia.’ 

The other event which made memorable the Whitsuntide of 455 was 
the fourteen days’ plunder of Rome by the hosts of Gaiseric. It began 
on one of the last three days of May and ended on or about the Whit- 
sunday of Leo’s reluctant adoption. Bearing this in mind, let us revert 
(26: 7) to the Mass, the Preface of which I mentioned just now ; the 
Mass immediately following the ember missa we have been discussing. 

The sequence is in literal truth immediate ; for no heading, however 
brief, separates the one item from the other. In this I see no over- 
sight, but a confirmation of my view. The former of the two, a Mass 
in ieiunio, would be said at sunset ; but before it was over the evening 
star must already have appeared, and a Mass for the Vigil would 
therefore follow without delay and without the preliminary of a Collecta. 
Hence, as I venture to think, the absence of a distinctive heading to 
the latter of the two missae; hence also the absence of a prayer 
antecedent to the Oratio, ‘Da quaesumus’ &c. (26:7). On such 
a night, then, as that of the eleventh of June, 455, when the Vandal 
still lurked near, if not in, the city, could any Oratio have been more 
appropriate than this prayer to the ‘ all-merciful God’ that the assembled 
congregation might not be thrown into confusion by ‘ hostilis incursio’, 
or any Post-communion better fitted to the occasion than the brief and 
hurried cry (26:15), ‘Adesto diie quaesumus populo tuo et quem 
mysteriis caelestibus imbuisti ab hostium furore defende. per’? 

If this be so, we may reasonably see in Section X an aggregation of 
six groups of liturgical compositions :—1. A series of four preliminary 
prayers (23: 2-16), penitential in character, and, since they contain 
(23:7) a reference to ‘uerbera multiplicata’, compiled in a year of 
many troubles. 2. A series of four prayers (23 : 18-30) separate, it 
may be, from these in respect of time. 3. To be said consecutively 
with one or other of these (23 : 31—24 : 17) the constituents of a Mass 
proper to Whitsun Eve. 4. As an alternative to this Mass, and for use 
on a Whitsun Eve when there had been a solemn baptism of cate- 
chumens, a second, beginning with the Oratio ‘ Praesta nobis’ &c. 
(24:20), and ending with the Benedictio Fontis Mellis et Lactis. 
5. A Mass (25: 15—26:6) compiled for the concurrence in 455 of 
ember-fast and vigil. 6. The sequel of this, and used instead of 3 or 4, 
a Mass (26 : 7-16) proper to Whitsun Eve. 

Of these groups 5 and 6 are certainly synchronous ; so in all proba- 
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bility are 3 and 4, which, with the capitulum and group 1, represent 
an aggregate of [3+24+34+39=] 100 @ lines. It is, therefore, 
theoretically possible that the Section as now known to us is the result 
of a revision which, made in or after the year 455, raised its sticho- 
metrical value from four 6 pages to seven by the introduction of groups 
2, 5 and 6, groups of the value of [21+39+15=] 75 lines. If so, the 
original scheme of the Section may be referable to a yet earlier year 
in the summer of which there happened events of such a sort as to 
provoke not only the cry for propitiation and succour which rings through 
the four prayers of group 1, but the specific mention (23 : 3, 7) of ‘ merita 
supplicia’ and ‘uerbera multiplicata’; and thus to 452, the year of 
Attila’s invasion of northern Italy. This would give us :— 








4, 6, 
X. ORAaTIONES PRIDIE PENTECOSTEN 3 3 
[1] 7, 8, 6, 3 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 24 24 
PORES « « « a ‘ ° . ar 
[8 and 4) 4, 8, 17,877 and1,5,4,6,7,5,11 . . 73=100 73 
[5 and 6) 1, 6, 4, 4, 17, 7 and 38, 5, 4, 8 ° . os 54=175 
Sections XI, XII. 
Here we have in terms of letters :— 
XI. IN DOMINICUM PENTECOSTEN. 120, 109, 372. ii: Contra inmicos &c, 
132. CONTRA IMPETITORES, 172, 95, 277- iii: 86, PRAECE. SF. 95, 151, 94. 


XII. In 1£1UNIO MENSIS QUARTI, 123, 149, 136, 239, 90, 185. 


As in analogous instances, I assume the needless rubrics (27 : 2, 6) 
in XI ii to be ‘ padding’ peculiar to the third redaction postulated by 
my theory ; and to that redaction I attribute the ‘ XII’ prefixed to the 
heading of the ember Mass, for only then do I find that, throughout 
the remainder of the document, a capitulum was ever made to stand 
elsewhere than at the head of a page. I also assume that, as in all 
analogous instances, the editor of the second general redaction, differing 
thus from the other two, prolonged the text of the Communicantes in 
iii by adding where ‘etc.’ now stands (27 : 28) ‘inprimis gloriosae ... 
xpi’, thus giving the constituent 212 letters (7 a lines) instead of 151. 

We shall find on an early page that the last constituent of XVI xvii 
(44 : 29) would seem to have been amplified by a process of cumulation . 
from 2 @ lines, first to § of a value and then to 6 of 8; and that the 
last prayer of XVI xxi (47: 7) falls asunder into two parts, the first of 
which is found elsewhere standing alone as a prayer complete in 
itself. We shall also see that an obvious stichometrical reason is to 
be given for each of these peculiarities. Like phenomena, and a like 
explanation, will be found in the final constituents of XVIII xv and 
XVIII xxiiii. These evidences of editorial economy in compensation 
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of the ‘shrinkage’ consequent on the use of ampler units of linear 
capacity are anticipated in the last constituent (28:14) of the series 
with which we are now concerned. It falls asunder into two distinct 
prayers, the first of which, ‘ Adesto . . . conserua,’ Muratori (Mur: Greg. 
255) in one of his MSS finds standing alone as a composition complete 
in itself. The needless ‘diie’ (28:16) in the second of these looks 
like a survival, and justifies us in inferring that, with a now cancelled 
subject, perhaps ‘populi tui’, it is the original Super Populum of the 
Mass, in [87-9=] 78 letters (3 6 lines), and that ‘ Adesto diie. ,. 
conserua’ is adventitious. 

But, curiously enough, a point (.) has been set between the two 
halves.' In this I see a corrective memorandum by a reviser of the 
third general redaction ; in all probability the last editor himself. We 
shall find traces of his pen in later parts of the document. The intention 
seems to have been to resolve the double whole into two distinct prayers, 
thus replacing one constituent of 185 letters (6 a lines and 6 of £) by 
two, of 110 and 87 letters (4 and 3 B lines) respectively ; and by that 
means to make the series fill 99 lines. 

These qualifications borne in mind, we obtain the following list of 
equivalents in terms of lines :— 


6 a B 
XI. IN DOMINICUM PENTECOSTEN 3 3 3 
(5) 4, 4, (14) 18(12) . ° ° ° ° a ar 20 

ii: 1, 0(2), 5, O(1), 6, (4)3, 10(9)_ . — «£6 25=49 27=50 
iii: 1, 8, (4)8, (5)5+2(5), (4)8 - - - - 7 17 15 
XII. IN IEIUNIO MENSIS QUARTI, 1 (2) 1 1 2 


(5) 4, 5, 5, (7)8, 8, (3)7(4,3)- - «+ + 30=100 32=99 32-99 








The second item—the record, it may be, of a Whitsun-Monday Mass 
celebrated by Leo—invites notice. 1. Although the first, second and 
last of its four constituents made mention of the Holy Spirit, the 
mention is subordinated to the governing theme, the ewacuatio and 
expugnatio (27 : 4, 5) of assailants who were not only enemies of Rome 
but foes to the Catholic faith. In these assailants I see, as do the 
Ballerini,’ the Arian Vandals who held possession of Rome in the early 
June of 455. 2. The choice of ‘captiuitas ’ in antithesis to ‘uictoria’ 
(27 : 8) in the second prayer, a choice the more remarkable as the 
words are there employed in a spiritual sense, is such as might have 


? The thanks of scholars are due to Dr Feltoe for his care in noting this and 
other like instances, 

? Migne S.L. lv 42 D. They are mistaken, however, in their chronology. 
Gaiseric did not enter Rome on Whitsun-Tuesday. His fourteen days’ plunder of 
the city had by that time come to an end. He was then outside the walls ravaging 
the Campagna, 
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been suggested by that occupation: in other words, its ‘de captiuitate 
uictoriam’ reads like an allusive reference, by means of aegutuocatio, 
to that event, as does the ‘noua disciplina’ (25:15) in XI ii to the 
new-fangled yoke of a Paschal computation which St Leo so keenly 
resented. That ‘captiuitas’ was his word for such an occupation as 
Gaiseric’s is proved by the oft cited sermon in which he passionately 
demanded of his hearers ‘Quis hanc urbem a caftiuitate eruit? Quis 
a caede defendit?’* 3. A like allusive reference would seem to be 
discernible in the ‘securitas’ and ‘tranquillitas’ of the Preface (27 : 14, 
15). Viewed in its seeming relation to the last two items of X (25: 19, 
&c. and 26: 7, &c.), this is a very interesting Mass. It serves to prove 
that the series in its present completeness cannot have been put into 
bibliographical form before the summer of 455, although there may 
have been an earlier scheme in which the second of the extant items 
had no place. 4. Regard had to the circumstances in which the Preface 
would seem to have been composed, the Ballerini are therefore probably 
right in suggesting ‘et terror illatus’ as preferable to ‘et error illatus’ 
in the last clause of the Preface. 

The ‘ PRAECE - SF’ which occurs in the third item is probably a cor- 
rupt reading of two corrective memoranda which we should be able to 
understand if we had them in their proper guise. My predecessors 
have failed to remark that the first prayer (27: 20) of the item as now 
arranged is not an Oratio, but a Secreta; that the second reads like 
a Postcommunion converted into a second Secreta by the substitution 
of ‘praeparet’ (27:23) for ‘reparet’, and that the proper place for 
the last is at the beginning of the group. The oversight is the more 
remarkable because the order I suggest is that observed by St Gregory 
on the Tuesday in Whitsun Week.? St Gregory, however, instead of 
‘ Purificet . .. perficiat’ (27: 21) wrote ‘ Purificet . . . efficiat’, and in- 
stead of ‘Mentes...praeparet’ (27:23) ‘Mentes...reparet’. I 
venture, therefore, to suggest that in ‘ PRAECE - SF’ we have the mutilated 
residuum of memoranda directing one or both of two necessary 
changes ; the distribution of the three prayers in their right order— 
*Adsit’, &c., ‘ Purificet,’ &c., ‘Communicantes,’ &c., ‘ Mentes, &c.— 
and the substitution of ‘reparet’ for ‘praeparet’. But why this dis- 
orderly sequence? The question is the more pertinent because this 
is the only instance of the kind that occurs in the document. It is also 

1 Sermo Ixxxiv (Migne S.L. liv 433 B). 

? For this I have the authority of the Missal of St Augustine’s, Canterbury 
(p. 53). The academical exploit of Alcuin for some time current in the Frankish 
kingdom (Mur. Greg. 7-182) has ‘ praeparet’, although it makes the prayer a Post- 
communion. On this curious collectio orationum Gregorianarum see my communica- 
tions to The Athenaeum of August 5, 19, September 2, 1905, on The Lost Eighth- 
Century Gregorianum of the Roman Church. 
VOL. IX. Mm 
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the more interesting because the only case which in any way resembles 


6 scheme of the series for St Laurence. Now, we have seen it to be 
possible that there had been a prior scheme of Section X, a scheme of 
100 lines ; a scheme the value of which was raised to 175 in or after 
the summer of 455. We have also seen that in the present series item 
ii is referable to the summer of 455.’ If, then, as I suggested just 
now, item ii, in 26 lines, was ex post facto to a prior scheme of presum- 
ably 75 lines, an abatement of the value of a line must have been 
made in some one of the other items when ii was introduced. I would 
suggest, therefore, that iii was the Mass marked for retrenchment, the 
reviser's intention being to replace one of its constituents by a shorter 
prayer ; and that by a blunder of the scribe’s the right order of the item 
as thus re-cast was disturbed in the course of transcription. 


Sections XIII, XIIII. 
The first list of values for XIII and XIIII is as follows :— 


XIII. vu. Kar. 101. &c., &c. (no numeral) 193, 109, 610, 97, 209. ii: 104, 
127, 863, 106, 141. iii : 197, 92, 287, 112, 104. iiii : AD FONTEM, 175, 149, 


260, 123. Vi 157, 220, 215, 439, I10, 142. 

XIII. In N SCORUM IOHANNIS ET PAULI. i: 144,68, 304. ii: 128, 109, 252. 
iii: 109, 212. iiii : 127, 221, 117, 212. Vv: 154, 131, 403. Vi: 94, 402. 
Vii: 99, 222. viii ; 81, 212, 105, IIs. 


A few textual modifications would seem to be necessary :— 


I 1, The ‘et’ (28:25) in the first Secreta of XIII, unless it be 
redundant, a possible echo of the preceding ‘ ut’, should not stand before 
‘uenerando’, but before ‘gratiam’. 2, 3. The ‘sedula uoce bene- 
dictione susciperet’ (29:4) in the Preface must, I think, be due to 
vocal or visual misdirection, the true form being ‘sedula uoce bene- 
dictionis susciperet’; and for ‘seraque’ (29:6) I propose ‘seroque’. 
4. For ‘inueniant’ (29: 16) in the first Super Populum I read ‘per- 
ueniant’. 5. For ‘consecrari’ (30: 26) in the Preface of XIII iii we 
should perhaps read, with Dr Feltoe, ‘ consecrare dignatus es’. 6. The 
‘et ut’ (31: 29) in the second prayer of v (31 : 29) resembles the ‘ut 
et’ in that of i; and the copulative, unless it be due to clerical 
oscitancy or other error, should be set before ‘ praesentia’. 

II xr. In the second prayer of XIIII ii (33:7) we should perhaps 
insert ‘munera’ after ‘Dicata nomini tuo’. See the same prayer in 
VIII xl (18: 23). 2. In the Preface of the same Mass (33 : 10) insert 
‘generis’ after ‘humani’, 3, 4, 5. In the last prayer of iiii (34:7) 


1 See above, pp. 527, 529. 
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cancel the second ‘diié’; substitute, with Dr Feltoe, ‘adsequantur’ 
for the first ‘ percipiant’, and for ‘ humili’ read ‘humiliter et’.. See a 
similar phrase in XVI xvii (44:31). 6. In the first prayer of v (34: 13) 

r ‘beatorum... glorificatione’ read ‘de beatorum glorificatione’. 
7. In the Preface of viii (35 : 25) ‘scas’ would seem to be an error for 
‘suas’. 

To effect a probable reconstruction of the first and second redactions 
postulated by my theory we must bear in mind the following con- 
siderations :— 

1. That the rubric ‘aD FoNTEM’ in XIII iiii (31 : 5) is not necessarily 
to be assigned to the first of these, or even to the second. Analogy 
suggests the third. The reference would seem to be to the chapel 
which Hilarus, the successor of St Leo, built and sumptuously embel- 
lished (A.D. 461-468) as part of an architectural scheme enclosing the 
Baptistery of Constantine at the Lateran. The Liber Pontificalis 
mentions it as ‘ad sanctum Ioannem iuxta sanctum fontem’. 

2. That XIIII ii has two Secretae (33: 4 and 7), a redundancy to which, 
if analogy may guide us, the third redaction has the presumptive claim. 

3. That of the juxtaposed alternatives in the Preface of XIIII ii 
(33 : 13, 14) the less elegant form, ‘atque in membris . . . sequeretur,’ 
may be presumed to be the earlier; while, if analogy may guide us, 
the briefer and better, ‘et eadem.. .. in membris,’ may with some con- 
fidence be attributed to the a reviser. We should thus have, as against 
the 252 letters of the Verona book, a first total of 225 (8 @ lines) and 
a second of 217 (7 a lines). 

4. That the textual blemishes crowded into the Super Populum (34 : 6) 
of XIIII iiii suggest the inference that there has been some none too 
careful cumulation of phrase by way of compensation for the ‘ shrinkage’ 
consequent on transference to pages of ampler capacity.’ The prayer 
as originally written would seem to have comprised the first and last of 
the three parts which now compose it,—‘ Beatis . . . intende, sed ut... 
percipiant.’ They yield a total of 120 letters (5 @ lines, 4 of a). The 
present form of the prayer, regard had to the slovenly condition of the 
text, is more likely to be referable to the third redaction than to the second. 

5. In accordance with my theory concerning such forms as ‘ pro- 
pterea’ &c. and ‘unde cum angelis’ &c., I compute thus the a values 
of the Prefaces to which those forms are added :-— 

Preface of XIII: ii 863—17+128 = 974 (33 @ ape 
~ iii 287-17+128 = 398 (13. » 
- v 438—17+128 = 549 (18 __,, 
XIII: iii 2t2—19 +128 = 321 (11 ,, 
» Vi 402—12 +143 = 533 (18 ,, 


1 See the curiously parallel instance in XVI xvii (44: 
Mm2 
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These considerations kept in view, we obtain the following values in 
terms of lines :— 








6 a B 
XIII, vim KAL. 101 N sCi 10OHANNIS BAPTISTAE 3 3 3 
7 (6), 4, (22)20(19), (4)8,(8)7 - + 45 41 39 
ii: 1, 4, (5) 4, (31) 29+4(27), 4, 5 . - §° 51 45 
iii: 1, 7(6), (4)8, (10)10+8(9), 4,4 . . 30 32 a7 
iiii: Ap rontem 1, 0(1), 6, 5, 9(8),4 . . & 25 25 
v: 1, (6)5, 8(7), (8)7, (15)15+8(14), 4,5. 47=200 48=200 43 
6 a 
XIII, In N. SCORUM IOHANNIS ET PAULI 3 3 2 
i: 1, 5, 8(2), (11)10.—«t ° ° . - 20 19 18 
ii: 1, 0(4), 4, (8)7. ° ° . ° » & 12 16 
iii: 1, 4, (7)7+4(7). ° ‘ ° . . 16=50 12 
iii: 1, (5)4, 8, 4,(5)4(7) - «© + «+ 23 a1 24 
v: 1, (6)5, 5(4), (15) 14(13) . ° ° . 27 25 23 
vi: 1, (4) 8, (14) 18+5 (13) ° ° ‘ - I9 22 17 
vii: 1, 4(3), 8(7) . ° ° ‘ . - 13 II 
viii: 1, 8, (8)7, 4, 4 . ‘ * ° . - 20=150 I9=150 19=3824 








Henceforth the occasions are infrequent on which in the second 
general redaction a Preface or Communicantes is supplemented by a fully 
developed conclusion in order to make good the ‘shrinkage’ con- 
sequent on transference of text from the 6 to the a lineation ; but where 
it was freely used there was little, if any, likelihood of need for other 
expedients. For example: in Section VIIII the eight lines thus lost 
—two in the first item, one each in i and iiii, and two each in v and 
vi—were made good by four lines of developed conclusion in ii and 
the like in iii; no other means being employed (see above, p. 521). 
Similarly, in XIII the ten lines lost by ‘shrinkage ’—four, three, one, 
two lines, respectively, in the first, second, third and fifth items—were 
compensated by a fully evolved ‘unde cum angelis’ in the second, third 
and fifth; and by no other means. Again; in XIIII nine lines 
similarly lost were made good by nothing more than fully evolved 
conclusions in iii and vi. So far as our examination has hitherto 
gone, the compiler of the second redaction postulated by my theory 
has only once resorted to any other mode of textual enhancement ; 
I refer to the addition made in the last prayer of XII (28: 16). 
(See pp. 527, 528.) 


1 The amplifications in the Benedictio Fontis Mellis et Lactis cannot have been 
made for a merely stichometrical purpose. 
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But the compiler of the third redaction employed different methods. 
When he transferred VIIII, X from the a to the £ lineation, the two 
Sections underwent a contraction of the value of eight-and-twenty 
B lines. Twenty-five of these were equivalent to a page and might 
therefore be neglected; but the remaining three were made good by 
the needless rubrics, ‘IN PENTECOSTEN ASCENDENTIBUS A FONTE’ 
(24: 18), ‘IN (EIUNIO QUARTI MENSIS’ (25 : 19) and ‘ PRAESUMPTIO ET 
REPARATIO PRIMI HOMINIS’ (25:25). Again; the four lines lost by the 
transference of XI, XII from a to B pages were made good by the 
‘CONTRA INIMICOS’ &c. (27 : 2) in XI ii, which required two lines for its 
accommodation, by the ‘CONTRA IMPETITORES’ in the same Mass and 
by the anomalous ‘ XII’ prefixed to the ember Mass.’ Similarly ; the 
like transference of XIII, XIIII caused a ‘shrinkage’ of the value of 
thirty-four lines. Twenty-five of these might be neglected, for they 
were equivalent to a page; but the scribe adequately rectified the 
remaining deficit by the needless ‘aD FONTEM’ (31:5) in XIII iiii, 
the supernumerary Secreta (33:4) in XIIII ii, and the ‘tui sunt... 
exspectant’ somewhat clumsily thrust into the Super Populum of 
XIII iiii (34 : 7). 


Sections XV, XVI. 


Sections XV. and XVI, though nominally two, would seem to have 
been in the first instance a single and undivided series; for their 
collective items are comprised in a single numeration, they have a 
common subject-matter, and the rubric to which the dividing numeral 
‘XVI’ is prefixed (36 : 21) governs no more than one short paragraph, 
and that a paragraph of separate attribution and merely occasional 
applicability. 

The manifestly cumulate construction of some of their many prayers 
and Prefaces attests my theory of three successive redactions on pages 
of 6, a and B lineation ; as also do the six zofae—‘ FE.’ in one place, 
‘F. E.SP, in three, ‘P.SP.F.E? in one, and ‘P. F.E.SP’ in one— 
which have long baffled the curiosity of the learned. 

The first list of values is :— 


XV. In 8. APOSTOLORUM PETRI ET PAULI (no numeral) 152, 141, 332. 


XVI. Conruncrio oBLationis &c., 226, ii: 126, 756. iii : 149, 185. iii : 
137, 140, 141, 169. V 3 225, 143, 927- vi: 109, 144. vii: 74, 98. Viii : 
127, 129, 149, 118. viiii: 173, 140, 251. X: ITO, 370. xi: Post INFIRMI- 
TATEM, 390, xiii: 128, 143, 161, 158. xiii; 103, Post INFIRMITATEM, 337, 105, 


1 See above, pp. 522, 527, and 528. 
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142. xiii: 190, 116, 479, 138, 126. xv: 162, 97, 465, 97, IT9. xvi; 182, 
112, 273, 104, 134. xvii: 152, 110, Post INFIRMITATEM, 400, 135, I7I. xviii : 
92, 140, 98, 103, 83. xviiii : 202, 289, 161, 144. XX: 172, 125, 171, 132, 124. 
xxi: 127, 158, In 1e1UNIO, 127, 458, 104, 257. xxii : 174, 180. xxiii: 127, 118, 
433) 144, 117. xxiiii : 175, 138, 336. xxv: I17, 83, 177, IOI, 135. xxvi : 
135, 147, 582. XXViiz 105,191. xxviii: 144, 114, 106. 

As by ‘corrections’ to be explained presently, the next list is :— 


7] a B 
XV. IN N. APOSTOLORUM PETRI ET PAULI 3 3 3 
(6) 5, 5, (12) 11 ° . . 21 ar 
XVI. ConruNctro OBLATIONIS ETC. 1(3), 8(7) . 10 
ii: 1, (5) 4, (20)28+5(24) . . .« « 26 33 29 
iii: 1, (6)5, (7)6 . ° : ‘ < ; & 12 12=75 
iiii: 1, 5, 5, 5, (6)5 ° . ° . « 22 aI 2u 
v: 1, 8(7), 5, (25) 81 = s 5 8 + 89 45 2 
= 3,46 . ° ° ° . - Io 10 10 
wis 1,8,4(). “-« « we “S se os 8 7 
viii: 1, 5(4), 5, (6)5, 4. ° , ° - = 20 19 
villi: 1, FE.6,5,9(8) . . . . . a 21 ogee 
x: 1, 4, (8) 18(12) ° ° - 113=200 18 17 
xi: 1, 0(1), (14) 18(12), F. é. SP. ’ - “Ig 14 14 =225* 
xii: 1, 5 (4), 5, 6(5), 6(5) . ‘  - 23 20 
xiii: 1, 4, O(1), 12(11), 4,5. —. o> > 26=275 26 
xiii: 1, (7)6, 4, (12)16(15), 5, (5)4 .« + 34 36 35 
xv: 1, 6(5), 4(3), (17) 16 (15), 4(3), (5)4 - 37 35 3r 
xvi: 1, (7)6, 4, (10)9, 4, 5(4), F. E. SP. 31 29 =375* 28 
xvii: 1, (6)5, 4, O(x), (15)18, 5, (2)5(6), 
F. 2. SP. .. : . ° ° - $83 33 35 = 400* 
xviii: 1, (4)3, 5, 4(3), 4(3), 8 ° ‘ . 28 20 18 
xviii: 1, 7, (11)10(9), 6(5), 5. . «. «. 3jo=m450 29 27 
xx: 1, 6, (5) 4, 6, 5(4), (5) 4 ° ° - 28 26 25 
xxi: 1, (5)4, (6)5, 0(1), (s)4, (27) 15 4, 
(4) 9 (8) . 42 42=525 42 
xxii: 1, (7)6, (7)6, P. SP. F E. | ee 13 13 =525* 
xxiii: 1, 5(4), (5) 4, (15) 14(12), 5, 4 . + 35 33 30 
xxiiii: 1, (7)6, 4(3), (12)11 . ° ° . 22 21 
xxv: 1, (5)4, PB. F. E. SP. (0)8, (7)6, 4(3), 5(4) { — 
‘ 16 23 ar 
xxvi: (1)2(1), 5(4), (5, (21) 90 38) 2 oe 32 28 = 625 
xxvii: 1, 4, 7(6) ° ° - I2 12 IL 
xxviii: 1, 5, 4, 4 ‘ . ° ‘ e - 14=675 14=674 14=650 








Memorandum. We shall see in due course that xx-xxviii, though 
set forth in the first instance on 6 pages, are in all probability of later 
date and other origin than the nineteen preceding items. 
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For the manifestly corrupt ‘ quamque uniuersa praecipua uiderentur 
in saeculo’ in the Preface of v (38:21) I propose, with Dr. Feltoe, 
‘quaeque uniuerso praecipua uiderentur in saeculo’; and for ‘si... 
Romana cognosceres’ (47 : 31) in that of xxiii ‘si... Romana cogno- 
sceres ecclesia’. The difficulty in the first prayer of xxi (46: 17) will 
perhaps be surmounted if for ‘exhorta’ we read ‘exorata’. 

I had long suspected the ‘ Hanc etiam’ &c. between the first and 
second missaé (36 : 22) to be later than the @ and a redactions, when, on 
drawing up my synopsis of linear values I found that opinion justified by 
two out of the six sofae already mentioned, one at the end of xvi, the 
other in xxv. 

A few textual peculiarities must now be examined :— 

1. As in all similar cases, I believe the suggested conclusion of the 
Preface of ii (37:15) to have stood at the third redaction as it now 
stands in the Verona MS. ; but I believe it to have been developed to 
the full at the second, when it thus attained a total of 843 letters 
(28 a lines), as against an original total presently to be determined. 

2, 3. The passage relating to St Paul—‘ huic quoque ... nomen’ 
(37: 10)—to which ‘huius igitur’ &c. (37:13) is now subjoined, is 
structurally independent of what precedes it, and of which the preroga- 
tive of St Peter is the inspiring idea. The like is true (39:3) of the 
‘beatum quoque ... poenam’ in the extant Preface of v. I therefore 
think it more likely than not that the former of these Prefaces ended 
originally at ‘ pateret introitus’ (37 : 10), and, with an added ‘per’, com- 
prised 542 letters (20 @ lines) ; and that the second, ending with ‘ post 
mortem. per’ (39 : 3), comprised originally 679 letters (25 6 lines). 

4. The Preface of x as far as the word ‘uniuersitas’ (40 : 26) is, 
mutatis mutandis, identical with the Oratio of v (38:9); and my 
suspicion that what now follows it—‘salubrique compendio’ &c.—was 
added ex post facto receives an unexpected confirmation from the fact 
that, if we assume x to have ended at ‘ uniuersitas’, thus numbering 
220 letters, the first ten méssae of my hypothesis filled precisely eight 
such pages as I believe to have been used at the first redaction. 

The memoranda, ‘POST INFIRMITATEM’, in xi, xiii, xvii, and ‘IN 
IEIUNIO’, in xxi, may be tentatively attributed to the compiler of the 
third redaction ; because, being merely rubrical, they are more likely to 
have been inserted by him, and for a technical purpose, than by the a 
reviser, whose pen dealt, primarily at least, with the text. This attribu- 
tion will be justified in the sequel. 

5. The Preface of xiiii, as far as ‘dissonant’ (42: 25), where, with 
an added ‘per’, it would have reached a total of 337 letters (12 6 lines), 
is only not a verbal repetition of the first Preface in the series (36 : 15). 
After ‘dissonant’ it is prolonged by a dogmatic statement which we may 
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fairly doubt whether St Leo and his theologians would have made 
before the Council of Chalcedon (A.p. 451). However this may be, 
the analogy of this Preface, as compared with the first in the series, to 
that of x, as compared with the Oratio of v, advises me to note ‘ ipsaque 
sit’, &c., as a probable enhancement of the first text. 

On referring to my synopsis of linear values the reader will note that 
this ex Aypothesi addition occurs in a short group of three missae, 
xiiii-xvi, which but for it would not have had their present value of 
four a pages. He will also note, and note with I think curious interest, 
that the fifteen pages of my a scheme which they thus complete are 
marked at the point of completion with the letters ‘F. E. SP.’ 

6, 1*. The Super Populum of xvii (44:29) is noteworthy. Like 
several others (as at XIIII iiii, XVIII xxiiii, XXXII iiii) which would 
seem to have been elaborated with a stichometrical object, it falls apart 
into three; and it has the further characteristic of a repeated ‘ diie’. 
It therefore seems reasonable to assign the first part ‘Tuere .. . sub- 
sidiis’ to a first edition ; the first and third, ‘Tuere . . . subsidiis’ and 
‘benedictiones . . . exspectant’, to a second ; and the extant whole, with 
its needlessly repeated ‘diie’, to a third. The several totals are 57 (2 6 
lines), 130 (5 a lines, 4 of 8), 171 (6 B lines). 

On referring to my list of linear values the reader will see the mean- 
ing of this cumulation of phrases in the last constituent of xvii. (i) But 
for the ‘CONIUNCTIO OBLATIONIS’ &c. and its ‘Hanc igitur’ &c. (36 : 21), 
immediately before ii, precisely seven 8 pages would not have been 
completed at the point signalized by the nota ‘ FE’ (40 : 5) between the 
major rubric and the first prayer of viiii. (ii) But for the ‘ Post IN- 
FIRMITATEM’ in xi, nine 8 pages would not have been completed at the 
end of that Mass and at the point marked by the zofa ‘F.E.SP.’ 
(41:7). (iii) But. for the ‘ Post InFIRMITATEM’ in xiii, the like rubric 
in xvii, and, again in xvii, the seemingly interpolated ‘tui famuli.. . 
subiecti’, sixteen 8 pages, presumably the sixteen pages of a quire, 
would not have been completed at the end of that Mass and at the 
point marked by another ‘F. E. SP.’ (44 : 33). 

7- The Super Populum of xxi (47 : 7) falls into two parts, the first of 
which figures elsewhere [see Mur. Greg. 247 and Pam. Amd, 322] as 
a complete composition. This, in ror letters (4 6 lines), I assume to 
be the original prayer. The extant whole, in 257 letters (9 a lines), 
I attribute to an enhancement at the second redaction postulated by 
my theory ; partly because the additions characteristic of that redaction 
were textual rather than rubrical, partly because, but for it, the Mass 
would not have ended on the last line of twenty-one a pages. The case 
is thus in two respects analogous to that of the Super Populum of XII 
(28 : 14). 
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Meanwhile, the ‘IN I1EIUNIO’ between the second and third prayers 
of xxi, a seemingly needless rubric which analogy invites us to attribute, 
like the thrice occurring ‘ POST INFIRMITATEM’ (40 : 30, 41 : 26, 44:17), 
to the third redaction, has raised the 8 total of xviii-xxii to 125 lines, 
thus making a twenty-first completed 8 page coincide with the end of 
xxii and at the point marked by the mofa ‘ P. SP. F. E,’ 

2*. There can be no doubt that the extant text of the Preface of xxiii 
is conflate. I italicize what I conceive to be the earlier reading, and 
bracket its rival (48 : 1) :—‘nulli te hostes impeterent ... si... weraciter 
atque {veraci fidelique proposito | fideliter eos proposito xpianae sinceritatis 
ambires,’ &c. If this be so, we have two totals ; an earlier of 417 letters 
(14 a lines, 15 of @), and a later of 382 letters (12 £ lines). 

3*. The cumulation of conjunctions in the Secreta of xxiiii (48 : 19) 
arrests attention. Here again I see a conflate text which I discriminate 
thus :—‘precamur ut farifer ad laudem tui nominis [et apostolicae 
reuerentiam dignitatis} e¢ ad nostrum proueniat Stificata praesidium,’ 
assigning posteriority of date to the shorter reading because of its 
Petrine reference. The two totals are 105 and 101. Slight as is the 
difference in terms of letters, tested by the £ criterion it is the difference 
between four lines and three. If, then, it was by deliberate design that 
each of the four consecutive groups of 8 lines to which nofae have been 
appended was a multiple of five-and-twenty, we must infer that the 
remainder of the Section, xxiii-xxviii, represented another such multi- 
ple ; and this is possible if in xxiii and xxiiii we assign to the third 
redaction the shorter alternatives just noted. But if, on the other 
hand, we suppose the briefer readings to be those of the second 
redaction we make this fall short of 675 lines, or 27 pages, by the 
unparalleled deficit of three lines. 

4*. Even so, however, the last redaction would not have been confined 
to 26 x 25 B lines if it had spared a second line for the heading of xxvi. 
That it did not do so may fairly be inferred from the evidence of the 
Verona MS. In its anomalous ‘xxvi ITEM AD sCUM PAULUM’ I see 
fairly certain evidence of ‘xxvi’ and ‘Ap sCUM PAULUM’ on two lines 
at the second redaction, of an original ‘xxvi 1TEM ALIA’ at the first 
redaction, and of a fusion due to clerical error at the third. 

I briefly recapitulate as follows :— 

As they stood at the second redaction postulated by my theory the 
twenty-eight Masses in honour of SS. Peter and Paul were an unbroken 
series. This the third editor broke into two by the numeral and 
capitulum ‘ XVI ConruncTio osLaTionis’ &c. As a consequence of 
these rubrical additions and the ‘ Hunc etiam oblationem’ &c. (36 : 22) 
then introduced, he caused the heading of viiii to stand at the foot of 
the seventh 8 page, a stage now marked by the nofa FE. (40:5). By 
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inserting the rubric ‘POST INFIRMITATEM’ into xi he carried on that 
Mass to the foot of the ninth 8 page, a stage now marked by the nota 
‘F. E.SP” (41:7). By inserting like rubrics in xiii and xvii and by 
thrusting the clause ‘tui famuli. .. subiecti’ (44:30) into the last 
prayer of the latter Mass, he carried on this into the last of 400 £ lines, 
presumably the last line of a quire, a stage now marked by another 
‘F.E.SP. By inserting ‘1n reruNio’ into xxi (46:22) he made xxii 
end on the last line of the twenty-first 8 page, a limit now marked by 
the nota ‘P.SP.F.E.’ (47:21). Finally, by economies of text in xxiii 
(48:3) and xxiiii (48:19) and of rubric in the heading of xxvi he 
compressed the remainder into the last five of six-and-twenty such 
pages. 

When, then, we have eliminated these ex Aypothesi amplifications, we 
find ourselves in presence of material sufficient to make missa xvi end 
on the last line of a fifteenth a page at the very point marked ‘ F. E. SP’, 
and to carry on the series into the penultimate line of twenty-seven 
such pages. 

And when, still working back, we have reduced to its simplest 
expression the text of the second ex Aypfothesi redaction thus obtained, 
by eliminating what look like ex post facto additions in the Prefaces of 
ii, v, X, xiiii, and in the last prayers of xvii and xxi, we obtain the 
successive totals of eight @ pages ending with x, of ten more such pages 
ending with xviiii, and of nine more such pages ending with the last 
item of the series. Nor is this all. The twenty-fourth of these @ pages, 
presumably the last page of a second “ernio, ends at the very point 
(48 : 32) in xxv where we now find the ofa ‘P. F. E. SP.’ 

Now emerges a question of some interest and of more than slight 
importance. 

The difference-in stichometrical value between the text of ii, v, x and 
xiiii as I conceive it to have stood im the first redaction postulated by 
my theory and the text of the same Masses as I conceive it to have 
been left at the second redaction represents 28 a lines’ ; so that we are 
not at liberty to attribute the amplifications which are the cause of that 
difference to a mere desire of the second editor’s that xvi should end 
on the last line of a page ; for, obviously, it would have so ended if his 
amplifications had been confined to the value of 3 a lines. The subject 
demands consideration, for it raises the historically important question 
whether (a) the passage (37: 10-13) about St Paul in the second 


1 The values would have been :— 


For ii: 1, 4, 18 not 28 = 23 not 33 
» Vv: I, 8, 5, 23 not 31 = 37 not 45 
» X: 1, 4,8 not13 = 13 not 18 Bag net 550. 


y» Xiiii: 1, 6, 4, 11 not 16, 5, 4 = 31 not 36 
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Preface, (4) the further passage in the same Preface about the ‘ huius 
triumphi dies’, (c) that about St Paul in v, and (d, e) those in x and xiiii 
about the Petrine prerogative of the Roman see, are textually such 
that they cannot have been added but on pages of a lineation, a linea- 
tion presumably more recent than the pontificate of Leo; or whether 
they are textually such that they may have been added while the 
@ lineation was still in use, and in the pontificate of Leo, though 
presumably after the Council of Chalcedon and its famous ‘ Petrus 
locutus est per Leonem’. 

By my hypothesis the fully expanded conclusion of the Preface of ii 
(37:14), ‘hostias tibi. . . sine fine dicentes,’ is proper to the second 
redaction; but there is no reason why its preceding context, with 
‘celebramus per’, where we now have ‘celebrantes*, should not have 
been introduced at an earlier date. This would give us a total of 
727 letters, or 26 @ lines ; the totals for the other three Prefaces being 
927, 37°, 479, OF 33, 14 and 17 @ lines respectively; i.e. a second 
aggregate of [26+33+14+17 =]g0 as against a first of [20+25+8 
+12=]65. We should then have two @ schemes for the first nineteen 
Masses of the Section; namely, the original in eighteen pages as 
already divined, and after it a second, executed like the first at the 
instance of Leo himself, and so contrived as to fill nineteen pages. 
Thus :— 
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It surely is remarkable that a series possibly edited on eighteen 6 
pages and with significant additions re-edited on nineteen, as though 
on each occasion they were deemed to be a distinct and homogeneous 
group, comprised it may be in a separate libellus, should almost equal 
in number the one-and-twenty anniversaries of SS. Peter and Paul that 
fell in the pontificate of Leo the Great. I venture to look on them as 
exclusively his, carefully edited, and as carefully re-edited by him in 
the last two years of his life. 

A few more words on the chronology of the Section may here be 
opportune. 

East and west of the baptismal font of Constantine’ and within a few 
paces of the octagonal peristyle which enclosed, and still encloses, it, 
Pope Hilarus, the successor of Leo the Great, constructed two small 
but sumptuously adorned chapels, dedicating one to the beloved disciple 
and the other to the Baptist. The ground plan of each was a rectangular 
parallelogram ; but so accurately placed were they in respect of the 
baptistery that their major axes were in line with one and the same 
diameter of the font. A radius at right angles to that diameter was, in 
its turn, in line with the major axis of a third chapel equidistant with 
the others from their common centre ; this was dedicated to St Stephen. 
The three structures were not contiguous at any point, and yet they were 
not so much three as a triad; for Hilarus made their several fronts 
serve as three of the eight sides of the outer perimeter of a vaulted 
ambulatory encompassing the baptisterium, its inner perimeter being 
the small octangular peristyle already mentioned. 

Had Hilarus in proximity to his own palace and patriarchal church 
built no more than this interconnected triad of chapels, I might have 
hesitated to call attention to it. But close to it was another architectural 
scheme of his devising ; a single chapel, the ground plan of which was 
a Greek cross. That is to say, it comprised four limbs of like plan 
and equal dimension converging to a central square ; so that the whole 
area was enclosed by twelve rectilinear foundations set at right angles 
each to its neighbour, and bonded together by twelve corner stones. 

Thus, the three chapels disposed about the baptistery of Constantine 
were on twelve foundations, four to a chapel: the chapel of the Holy 
Cross was on twelve foundations, three to each of its four limbs. 

Now let us turn to the Preface (46 : 26) of XVI xxi :—‘ Vere digii. qui 
in omnibus? scis caelestis Hierusalem fundamenta posuisti quae duo- 
decim solidata lapidibus apostolorum chorus ecclesiae tuae spali 


? Ciampini Vetera Monumenta i 239; De Rossi Bulletino, 1866, p. 75. 

2 The MS at Verona has ‘ omnis’, which Bianchini corrects to ‘ montibus’ ; but 
I think ‘omnibus’ is safer. On the other hand, ‘montibus’ is supported by the 
first prayer of xvi (43 : 24). 
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constructione declarat ostendens nobis et in trinitate quadriformis 
euangelii constare mysterium et in unoquoque euangeliorum trinitatis 
plenitudinem contineri.’ Could anything be more felicitous than the 
correspondence of the two architectural chord, or schemes, of Hilarus 
to this twofold description of the chorus ecclesiae ; or any inference more 
justifiable than that XVI xxi is one of a group of missae composed by 
or for that pope? 

Another chronological clue is yielded by the Preface of xv, which 
strikes the lyre of triumph over some persecutor of the orthodox who 
had borne the ‘regiae potestatis insignia’ (43:14). This, one would 
suppose, must have been the usurper Maximus, who, himself the slayer 
of the Emperor Valentinian III, was assassinated in the early summer 
of 455, a few weeks before the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul. If, then, 
missa xv be referable to the summer of 455, the fifteenth in the 
pontificate (a.D. 440-461) of Leo, the coincidence justifies the sugges- 
tion which I made just now, that i-xviiii are the tale of Masses 
composed by or for Leo in nineteen of the twenty-one years of his 
episcopate. 

Of the remaining nine (xx-xxviii), xx, xxvi, xxviii, and perhaps xxvii, 
would seem to have been designed for a second celebration in the 
basilica of St Paul foris muros, and xxi is for the Vigil; so that we may 
fairly regard it as likely that xxii-xxv should be assigned to the first 


four years (A.D. 462-465) of the pontificate of Hilarus, and as possible 
that the second general ‘redaction, the redaction executed on pages of 
a lineation, was carried out at some period between the summer of 465 
and the close of that pontificate in the spring of 468. 


Section XVII. 


The values of the constituents of XVII are, in terms of letters, as 
follows :— 


VI Ipuum ruviarum, &c., &c., &c. (no numeral) 78, 97. (no numeral) 133, 
106, 102. (no numeral), 145. i: In 1E1UNIO, 130, 261, 148, II9. ii: 79, 
138, 143, 367, 111, 132. iii : 139, 107, 240, 86. iiii : 122, 125, 177, 123. Vv: 
166, 143,150. vi: 185, 137, 90, 202. vii: III, 278. 

The only correction needed is, that in the Preface of iii (52 : 30) we 
read ‘esset ueneranda’, not ‘esset et ueneranda’. 

The siege of Rome by Ricimer in the year 472, and thus in the 
pontificate of Simplicius (A.D. 458-483), the successor of Hilarus, was 
ended early in July ; but on precisely what day is not known. Histo- 
rians say ‘on or about the eleventh’; but, regard had to the frequent 
danger of reckoning chronological intervals exclusive, instead of inclusive, 
which in doubtful cases is the safer method, the true date is more 
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likely than not to have been a day or two earlier, and thus on or before 
the tenth of the month, the Feast of the Septem Fratres, to which the 
present Section is devoted. 

The text of the Section is in four places remarkable :— 

1, 2. The Postcommunion of i (51 : 24) has two pairs of conflicting 
readings ; one member of each of which I now italicize, bracketing the 
other :—‘ Repleti diie munificentia gratiae tuae [benedictione copiosa] 
et pro nostrae seruitutis obsequiis [et pro celebritate Scorum] caelestia 
dona sumentes gratias tibi referimus. per.’ The value of the whole is 
thus reduced from 148 to 107, if we neglect the bracketed text ; to 93, 
if we neglect the italicized. 

3. Similarly, in the Preface of iiii we have (53 : 8) ‘ Vere digii. qui sic 
tribuis ecclesiam tuam ScOrum martyrum commemoratione proficere ut 
eam [semper illorum et festiuitate laetifices] e¢ exemplo piae confes- 
sionis exerceas et grata tibi supplicatione tuearis. per’, where I bracket 
‘semper . . . laetifices’ because of its manifest correlation to the ‘ pro 
celebritate Scorum’ in the Postcommunion of i just noticed. 

Now there can be no doubt that by ‘Scorum martyrum festiuitas’ we 
are to understand the Feast of the Septem Fratres, and that ‘semper’ 
=‘ year by year without intermission’; or that the more likely of the 
juxtaposed readings to be second in point of time is that which has in 
‘semper’ a retrospective reference. For these reasons I infer that in 


the Postcommunion of i the lower total of 93 letters (3 8 lines) is more 
recent than the higher total of 107 (4 a lines, and 4 of 6), and that the 


later 144; and I think it highly probable that, in gratitude for the 
deliverance of himself and his flock in the July of 472, Simplicius, in 
the first of these constituents, replaced ‘ pro nostrae seruitutis obsequiis’ 
by ‘pro celebritate Scorum ’, and in the second ‘ et exemplo piae confes- 
sionis exerceas’ by ‘semper illorum et festiuitate laetifices’. 

4. The third of the constituents characterized by conflate text is the 
Preface of vi (54: 3):—‘ Vere digi. quoniam martyrum beatorum .. . 
sanguis effusus simul et tua mirabilia manifestat guo perficis in infirmi- 
tate uirtutem et nostris studiis dat profectum. [et infirmis apud te 
praestat auxilium.] per.’ The longer of these rival phrases would seem 
to be correlative to those which I have already italicized ; for, inspired 
by a well-known passage in St Paul’s Epistles (2 Cor. xii 9), it reads 
like the composition of one in whom the cares of office had been 
superadded to more intimate trials. The shorter phrase has no such 
personal attribution and is of public applicability. The longer, and 
presumably older, form gives the constituent a total of 170 letters 
(6 @ lines, 6 of a); the briefer form yields a total of 142 letters 
(5 8 lines). 
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I therefore draw up the subjoined table of linear values in accordance 
with these inferences. And, further, I assume that, as in analogous 
cases, the capitulum was briefly expressed in the first redaction postu- 
lated by my theory, ‘vi. 1p. 101.’ N. SCORUM SEPTEM FRATRUM’*; and 
that, again as in analogous cases, the extant ‘etc.’ (51 : 13) appended 
to the prayer immediately before i represents a conclusion written 
in extenso at the second redaction in place of the usual ‘per’ at the 
first :-— 


VI IDUUM IULIARUM, ETC., ETC. XVII. (3)9 (7) 
8, 4 (3) 
1, 5 (4), 5(4), 4 (3) 
1, (5) 5+8 (5) . ° 
: 1, O(1), 5(4), (10) 9(8), 4(3), (5)4 - 
ii: 1, 8, 5, 5, (13)12, 4, 5(4). 
iii: 1, 5, 4, (9)8,3 . 
: 1, (5)4, (5) 4, 5, (5)4 
: 1, 6(5), 5, (6)5 . 
: 1, (7) 6, 5, 3, 6(5) 


ii: 1, 4, (10)9. ° . . . . . 14=175 


This means that the extant Section finally responds to the 6 criterion 
at the end of missa vi*, and at the same point to the a criterion ; but 
that not until its last line is reached does it for the last time respond 
to the 8 criterion. I therefore infer that at the first and second redac- 
tions it ended at vi, and that vii was added at the third redaction ; the 
compiler—perhaps Pope Simplicius, to whom, engaged on that redac- 
tion, I have just attributed alternatives in i, iiii and vi—wishing 
the Section to fill precisely seven of his ampler pages, as heretofore it 
had filled first seven pages of the @ and then seven of the a lineation. 
Analogous cases are in store for us over and over again ; that is to say, 
in XX, in XXI, in XXVI, in XXVIIII, in XXXII, in XXXIII and 
XXXITII, in XXXVI and in XLIII. Hence the inference has the 
logical value of a conclusion. 


1 ‘Tox.’ not Iuttanum. See 28:19, 85 :7, 103: 26, 105 :15, 152 :10, 159:6. 
2 See the capitula of XX, XL (go: 19, 159: 6). 
* The transference to a pages involved a ‘shrinkage’ of nine lines, two in i, 


of the second redaction added six nett lines of major rubric and, immediately before 
i, three of text. 
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Section XVIII. 
In Section XVIII the values in terms of letters are as follows :— 


XVIII. Orationgs ET PRECES DIURNAE. (no numeral) 121, 129, 105, 854, 105, 
168. ii: 172, 189, 151, 437, 119, 156. iii: 98, 80, 94, 895, 85, 140. iiii : 
85, 85, 153» 335) 9°, 144. Vi: 149, 182, 95, 544, 14, 165. vi: 118, 108, 118, 
451,182,170. vii: 83, 125, 95, 155,93, 127- _—viii : 86, 77, 135, 319, 119, 152. 
Viiii : 139, 150, 80, 79, 102, 98, 184. X: 92, 106, 109, 86, 103, 164. xi: 125, 
123, 222, 113, 149. xii: 119, 125, 152, 194, 95, 105, 99- xiii: 120, 143, 98, 
261 + 102, 205. xiiii: 143, 192, 130, 242, 117, 157. : 107, 104, 93, 402, 
146, 201. xvi: 98, 121, 291, 130, 147. xvii : aes ri 150, 199, 84, 179. 
xviii: 163, 124, 152, 278, 109, IIo. xviiii: 73, 124, 112, =e 121, 119. XX: 
57, 82, 80, 1555, 9°, 124. xxi: 125, 113, 85, 134, 63, 89. > 115, 143, 97, 
145, 92, 98. xxiii : 87, 97, 110, 73, 111. xxiiii: 183, 201, “9 XXV: I00, 
91, 94) 94) 94+ xxvi: 96, 96, 136, 227, 114, 105. xxvii: 106, 133, 218, 105, 
96. xxviii : 182, 137, 290, 93, 116. xxviiii : 133, 150. XXX : 95, 73, 123, 
85, 96, 98. xxxi: 166, 108, 75, 104, 128. ORATIONES MATUTINAE &c., 120, 
77, 124, 165. ITEM AD UESPERUM, 124, 103, 116. xxxii: 145, 111, 136, 115. 
xxxiii : 103, 164, 120, 143, 157, 102. xxxiiii : INC PRECES DIURNAE &Cc., 109, 
94, 107, 288, 88, 191. XXXV : 145, I05. In 1E1UNI0, 187, 157, 212. XXXvi : 
78, 91, 201, 105, 176. XXXvii : 129, 102, 107, 562, 149, 197. XXXViii : 93, 151, 
132, 235, 127, 247. xxxviiii: 116, 101, 86, 299, 85, 139. xl: 127, 109, 182, 
75, 206. xli: 86, 77, 175, 96, 135. xlii: 104, 107, 93, 271, 79, 123. xliii : 
78, 117, 107, 238, 104, 138. xliiii : 93, 113, 164, 92, 195. xlv : 87, 82, 105, 
326, 110, 151. 


The order of the numbered items of the Section is broken between 
xxxi and xxxii by a double group of prayers (75 : 9-31) which serve as 
a copula for connecting the two parts into which the forty-five items are 
thus divided. Besides this cross-division there is another ; for xxxiiii- 
xlv are preceded by a heading, ‘INcCIPIUNT PRECES DIURNAE CUM 
SENSIBUS NECESSARIIS,’ which, in seeming contradiction to their 
numerical continuity with i-xxxiii, gives them the semblance of a 
separate series. These two cross-divisions promise to be of service in 
elucidating the bibliography of the Section. 

By reason of its five nofae—‘ P. F. E. SP.’ in two places, ‘P. S. F. E.’ 
in one, and ‘ P. F. E.’ in two—and of the numerous phrases which would 
seem to have been engrafted into it secundis curis, it strikingly resembles 
the series, recently examined, in honour of SS. Peter and Paul. To 
these five nofae we must, I think, add the strange ‘mEmMorEs’ (81 : 8) 
which, since it interrupts the construction of the Preface of xxxviiii, has 
always seemed to me to be a marginal memorandum incorporated into 
the text by clerical error. 

A few textual emendations are necessary :— 

1. In the first Secreta (54:24), for ‘ut sit’ we must read, with 
Dr Feltoe, ‘ut tuo sit’ 2. In the ‘ita mites ad omnes nos esse 
inbuis’ of the first Preface (55:5) ‘inbuis’ should, as Bianchini sug- 
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gests, be corrected to ‘iubes’. 3. In the ‘non subripiat facilitas 
caritati’ (58:17) of the Preface of v, the verb should be ‘subrepat’. 
Frequent instances of this confusion might be cited from other docu- 
ments. 4. In the first prayer of viiii (61:7) ‘retribuuntur’ has by a 
commonplace blunder been written instead of ‘retribuimur’. 5. In 
the Oratio of xi (62:11), for the ‘crescamus...aumentum’ of the 
Verona MS, I propose ‘capiamus...augmentum’. 6. In the Post- 
communion of the same Mass (62 : 22) ‘diuinis’ and ‘ perpetuis’ cannot 
stand together. The latter is the preferable word, for it balances ‘tem- 
poralibus’. 7. In the last prayer of xii (63:15) for ‘Inclinantes... 
propitiatus’ read ‘Inclinantes . . . propitiatus intende’, thus raising 99 
letters to 106 (3 B lines to 4). For this see Mur. Greg. 28.' 8. In 
the last prayer of xv (65:17) for ‘boni operis instruatur’ we should 
perhaps read ‘boni operis studio instruatur’. 9. In the last of xx 
(69 : 18) for ‘et potius postulata concede’ we should perhaps read ‘ et 
percipere postulata propitius concede’, thus raising the total from 124 
to 136 letters (4 a lines to 5). 10. In the last prayer of xxxiiii (77 : 22), 
where we find ‘Fidelem populum... inuicta defensio scum... per- 
cipiat’, the verb should surely be ‘perficiat’. 11. In the Preface of 
xxxv (78 : 4) the Verona MS has ‘ ieiuniis et orationibus expiemur con 
sequi nos posse’, where Bianchini proposes ‘speramus’ in place of 
‘expiemur’. I think that ‘expiati speramus’ would be better. 12. In- 
structed by parallel passages elsewhere [see Mur. Ge/. 587, Mur. Greg. 
164], I see an. insertion of the second editor’s in the ‘et salutaria . . . 
capiamus’ (78: 25) of the Postcommunion of xxxvi, and thus discern 
the cause of the dislocation of the extant text. Set ‘praesta quaesumus 
ut’ next after ‘muneribus’ where it was at first, and ‘et’ next before 
‘a tua nunquam laude cessemus’. The lower total of 76 letters repre- 
sents 3 @ lines, the higher total, 106, represents 4 alines. 13. In the 
first prayer of xxxvii (79 : 2) either ‘ morbiferis’ or ‘sacrilegis’ must be 
eliminated and 129 letters reduced to 119 (5 4 lines to 4). 14. For 
‘celebraturi SCorum’ (81: 20) in the Secreta of xl I propose to read 
‘celebraturi sca tua’. See the ‘SCa tua nobis. . . proficiant’ (g1 : 17) in 
the Secreta of XX iii. The like correction may here be suggested for 
the Postcommunion of VIII xviii (7 : 18). 

Let us now endeavour to trace the modifications which the Section 
would seem to have undergone in its passage through the three redac- 
tions postulated by my theory. 

1. The Preface of ii would have been. adequately developed and 
crowned with the rhythmical and sonorous termination proper to that class 


* See also p. 21a of my Canterbury Missal. Bianchini and Muratori give 
‘intende’. Its absence from Dr Feltoe’s text may therefore be due to editorial 
oversight. 
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of compositions, if it had ended with ‘quos amamus optemus’ (56 : 7). 
The relative clause, ‘ quibus praeceptis’ &c., which now prolongs it has 
all the appearance of ex post facto work added by the compiler of the 
second edition. The two totals are 349 (13 @ lines, 12 of a) and 437 
(15 a lines). 

2. The Preface of iii runs ‘inoffensive’ as far as its penultimate sen- 
tence, when, after ‘conueniunt’, we encounter the awkwardly placed 
‘iam de poena diuini uenire iudicii’ (57 :6). One would suppose that 
if this had been part of the original text it would have preceded ‘quod 
traduntur . . . conueniunt’. Then comes ‘Quapropter huiusmodi.. . 
miserantes quo debemus affectu et ideo’ etc., where ‘et ideo’ would 
seem to be a suggested substitute for ‘quapropter’. This medley gives 
the extant text 895 letters, a total which falls to 889 if we deduct ‘et 
ideo’, but which, if we now supply ‘cum angelis et archangelis .. . cani- 
mus sine fine dicentes’, rises to 1015 letters (34 a lines) for the second 
redaction postulated by my theory. If, on the other hand, we make 
the text end, with an added ‘ per’, at ‘conueniunt’, we have for a first 
redaction 793 letters (29 6 lines). 

Memorandum. It will be seen from the table of linear values which 
I now subjoin that this hypothetical restitution of the first and second 
texts postulated by my theory makes the capitulum and first three 
Masses fill six @ pages at the first redaction, and six a pages at the second. 


6 « B 
XVIII. INc. ORATIONES ET PRECES DIURNAE 3 3 3 
(5) 4, 5 (4), 4, (31) 29(27), 4,6 . 55 52 49 
ii: 1, 6, (7) 6, (6)5, (13)15(14), 4, (6)5 43 42 41 
iti: 1, 4(3), 8, (4)3, (29) 28+6(28), 3,5 49=150 53=150 46 
iii: 1, 3, 8, (6)5,11,85. . . 32 31 31 
v: 1, (6)5, (7) 6, (4)8, (20) 18(17), 4, 
6(5). ° ° ° . - 48 43 4! 
vi: 1, 4, 4, 4, (16) 15, (7) 6, . - 42 40 40 
vii: 1, 8, (5) 4, (4)8, (6)5, (4)8, (5)4  28=800 23 23 
viii: 1, 8, 3, 5, (12)11 (10), (5)4,5 . 34 32 31 
villi: 1, 5, (6)5, 3, (0)3, 4, (4)8, (7)6. 30 30 30 
x: 1, (4)3, 4, 4, 3, 4, (5)6(5) . . 05 25 24 
xi: 1, (5) 4, (5)4, 8(7), 4, (6)5. — 26=400 25 
xii: 1, (5)4, (5) 4, (6) 5, 7(6), (0)3,4,4 32=450 32 31 
xiii: 1, (5)4, 5, 4(3), 10(9), (8)7 «33 31 29 
xiii: 1, 5, 7(6), 5(4), (9)8, 4,(6)5 . 37 35 33 
xv: 1, 4(3), 4, (4)8, (12) 14(13), (6) 5, 
(3)7 . . ° . : . — 38 36 
xvi: 1, 4, (5) 4, (10)9, 5(4), 5 . 28 27 
xvii: 1, 3, (4)3, (6)5, 7, 3, (6)5(6) . 30 2 28 


xviii: 1, 6 (5), 5 (4), (6)5, (8) 9, 4, 4 . 34 34 = 625 32=600 
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xvilii; 1, 3, (5) 4, 4, (7) 6, (5)4, (5)4 ~. 30 26 26 
xx: 1, 2, 3, 3, (55)52(49), 3,5(4) . 72=750 69 65 
xxi: 1, (5)4, 4,3,5,2,3 . ‘ . 22 22 
xxii: 1, 4, 5, 4(3), 5, (4)38, 4(3) . . 27=—800 26 24 
xxiii: 1, 3, (4)8, 4, 3,4. ‘ - I9 18 18 
ia = = 14=800* 
xxiii: 1, (7) 6, (8)7, P. S. F. E. (3)8(7) — 19 * 
xxv: 1, 4(3), 8, (4)3, P. "7 E. SP. (4)3, (12=850* 
(4)3 . . ° ° . - 18 17 16 
xxvi: 1, 4(3), 4(3), 5, (5)8(7),4,4 - 27 3° 27 
xxvii: 1, 4, 5(4), 8(7), 4, 4(3) ‘ - 26 26 23 
xxviii: 1, (5) 6, 5(4), (8)10(9), (4)3, 4 . 27 29 27 
xxviiii: 1, 5(4), 6)5, P. FL E. SP...) 12=950* 17 10 
xxx: 1, (4)3, 3, (5) 4, 3, (4)3, 4(3) .. 21 20 
xxxi: 1, 6, 4, 3, 4,5 . - . ° 23 23 
[ORATIONES MATUTINAE UEL AD UESPERUM 3=925 
Mee oo. «+ +s kel 15 
[item ad uesperum . ‘ ‘ . ; I 
[4,4,4 . . ‘2. 12 
xxxii: 1, 5, 4, P. F. E. (5, 4 és . 10=975* 19 
[xxxiii: 1, 4, 6(5), 4, 5, 6(5), 4, P. F. E. 28 = 1000* 
INC. PRECES DIURNAE ETC. (3) . 3 
xxxilii; 1, 4, (4)3, 4, 10(9), 3, 7(6). « 32 30 
xxxv: 1, 5, 4, O(1), (7)6, 6(5), (8)7 . 31 29 29 
xxxvi: 1, 8, (4)8, 7, 3(4), (7) 6 s 25 23 24 
xxxvii: 1, (5)4, 4(3), 4(3), " 19, (6) 5 5, 
76) . 47 44 41 
xxxviii: 1, (4)8, (6)5, 5 (4), (9)8 (5)4,(9)8 39= 1125. 34 33 
xxxvilii: 1, 4, 4(3), 3, (11) 10(5 memorEs 5), (16 =1175* 
3,5 . ‘ ‘ ° : —_ 30 U3 
xl: 1, (5)4, 4, 6, 3, (8)7 . ; . 25 25 
xli: 1, 3, 3, (7)6, (4)3,5 . ; —_— 21 21 
xlii; 1, 4, 4, (4) 3, (10)9, 3, (5)4. - 28 28 
xliii: 1, 8, 4, 4, (9)8(8+3), 4,5 . » ae 29 29+3 
xliiii: 1, (4)8, 4, 6(5+1), 3(3+1),7 ~. 25 24 23+2 
xlv: 1, 3, 3, 4, (12)11, 4, (6)5 . . 33=1825 31=1325 31 =1850 








3. The Preface of iiii bears in its final clause (57 : 26) evident marks 
of aftertouch :—‘quatenus dum per alterutram pietatem se reperiant 
communes [in singulis fieret semetipsam diligens] esse¢} mens una 
cunctorum’. My discrimination gives us 3o1 letters (11 @ lines) for 
the first redaction and 333 (11 a lines) for the second. 

4. I account as follows for the ‘et...et...et’ (61:2, 3) of the 

' Here, as in other cases, I italicize what seems to be the first reading and 
bracket its competitor. The Ballerini banish ‘fieret’ from their text, but in a foot- 
note seem to imply that in the MS it stands before ‘diligens’, Muratori omits it. 

Nn2 
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last constituent of viii :—‘ Porrige . . . misericordiam ... per quam [et 
terrores declinet humanos] et solacia uitae mortalis accipiat et sem- 
piterna gaudia conprehendat,’ thus assigning 127 letters (5 @ lines) to 
the first edition and 152 (5 a lines) to the second. 

5. In viiii (61 : 13) there is a second Secreta, ‘Sit nomini’ &c., of 
79 letters (3 a pages). It is inconsistent with the simplicity of a first 
redaction, and the analogy of similar cases invites us to assign it to the 
second edition postulated by my theory. 

6. The ‘sustenta circumtege’ which in x follow ‘prosequere’, the 
governing verb of the Super Populum (62: 6), look like an insertion 
made casually and on the spur of the moment. This may be important. 
To me it seems to shew that the compiler of the second edition is 
cautiously enhancing his text as he finds himself in view of a not distant 
goal. These two needless words raise 146 letters to 164 (5 u lines 
to 6). But for them, the last of the first 400 lines of the second edition 
—presumably the last line of an integral quire—would not have coin- 
cided with the final words of the first eleven Masses of the series. 

7. The twelfth item of the series comprises seven, instead of six or 
five, constituents; and of these the ‘Libera nos’ &c. (63:10) is, I 
suspect, ex abundanti. Its g5 letters represent three a lines. 

Memorandum. The textual discriminations thus far made would 
seem to be verified by the stichometrical values yielded in consequence 
of them. For the original scheme we have the capitulum and three 
items in six integral pages of @ capacity, and after these two groups of 
items (iiii-vii and viii—xii) each in its turn filling six integral pages of the 
same value. For the second redaction we have the capitulum and three 
items in six integral pages of a capacity, and after these eight items 
(iiii-xi) in ten such pages ; the whole being the equivalent of a quire. 

8. In xiii there survive (63 : 28), under the form of juxtaposed alter- 
natives, editorial instructions of great interest and value. ‘Vere digi. 
quoniam . . . nos conuenit laudes tuas quia non possumus conpetenter 
explere saltem sine cessatione [obseruationis annuae celebritate gratu- 
lantes] depromere uf guas nunguam sufficienter exsoluimus nunquam 
reddere desinamus. per. [ut eorum quorum actionibus inhaeremus plenis 
effectibus gaudeamus. per.].’" My suggested discrimination of earlier 
and later work gives us a first total of 261 letters (10 @ lines), and a 
second of 288 (10 a lines). 


1 Dr Feltoe thinks that the presumably later text, which I therefore bracket, 
may be ‘a form of Communicantes’. This theory is untenable, for the passage 
has none of the characteristics of a Communicantes. Misled by the ‘ per.’ after 
‘desinamus.’, some copyist must have disjoined it from the phrase it was meant 
to supersede, instead of leaving the two alternatives side by side. For a similar 
instance, see the Preface of XXVIIII xviii (136 : 11-14). 
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g. The commonplace and structurally needless maxim, ‘ita sicut a 
nemine’ &c. (65:11), which now terminates the Preface of xv, is, I 
venture to think, the next modification made by the editor of the second 
redaction in order to accommodate the Section to its new home in 
a pages. The value of the constituent is thus raised from 315 letters 
(12 @ lines) to 402 (14 a lines). 

ro. The last constituent of xv (65 : 16) is one of the many benedictory 
prayers’ as to which we can safely say that they are patchwork com- 
positions studiously, if unskilfully, accumulated with a stichometrical 
purpose. Its nucleus, ‘Consequatur . . . ecclesia,’ which, with an added 
‘per’, comprises 79 letters (3 @ lines), is all that we need attribute to 
the original editor. If analogy may guide us, it was worked up to its 
present complement? of 207 letters (7 a lines) at the second redaction. 

11. By appending ‘unde benedicimus’ &c. (67 : 8) to the Preface of 
xviii the compiler of the second redaction raised 230 letters to 278 
(9 a lines) and thus carried on the item to the last line of a twenty-fifth 
a page. 

In the next five Masses (xviiii-xxiii) we find no traces of editorial 
aftertouch, and for a good reason. By a half-dozen devices* more or 
less skilful, devices some of which must, one would think, have been 
adopted in the very course of transcription, the compiler of the second 
redaction had so economized his material as to make the eleventh Mass 
of the series end on the last line of sixteen pages, presumably an integral 
quire, of a lineation ; by five more such devices * he had fitted xii-xviii 
into precisely nine pages, the first nine, it may be, of a second quire; 
and now he hoped—-so, at least, I surmise—that xviiii-xxiiii, which in 
his exemplar filled [30+ 72+23+27+19+19 =| 190 @ lines, would 
fill only 175 of his a lines. But this was physically impossible, for their 
value was 178; and, if I am right in thinking that, though he might 
add to existing work, he made a conscience of cancelling nothing, it 
was morally out of the question to attempt the consummation. He was 
therefore fain to copy xviiii-xxiiii as they were, subtracting nothing and 
adding nothing, and to complete his second quire before the end of the 
last prayer of xxiiii. And of this I see a convincing record in the zofa 
‘P,S. F. E.’ at the very point where, by my hypothesis, the last of 800 
lines had been pressed into his service. It is the only ofa of its kind ; 
and I venture, but with all proper diffidence, to interpret it as meaning 


1 They are to be found at XII, XVI xvii and xxi, XVIII xxiiii, XXVII iii, vii, 
and xi, XXXII i and iiii, XLIII ii and iiii. 

2 The insertion of ‘ studio’ after ‘operis’ raising 201 to 207, as already inti- 
mated. 
’ As explained in 1-6 of my numbered paragraphs. 
* See 7-11 of my numbered paragraphs. 
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Pugillaris secundi finis est, Be this as it may; like the zofae in 
Section XVI, and like those which we are yet to meet in the present 
Section, it marks the end of one of the pages postulated by my hypo- 
thesis. 

I must now notice two passages which differ conspicuously from 
those which we have thus far examined. I attribute their peculiarities 
to the editor of the third redaction, and regard them as memoranda for 
the guidance of the scribe, should occasion require the latter to make 
use of one or other of them. 

We have seen that, when the editor of the third redaction found him- 
self within easily measurable distance from the end of Section XVI, he 
escaped the impending difficulty of a surplusage of one or two lines 
over and above a multiple of 25 by means of a corresponding reduction 
of text in items xxiii and xxiiii.' In xvi of the present Section he seems 
to have made provision for a possibly needed reduction of text, and in 
xvii for a possibly needed augmentation. 

1*. As it stands in the Verona MS, the Preface of xvi (65 : 26) is 
curiously worded: ‘Vere digi ...cum tuorum sensibus. . . infundis 
... tua uirtute confidere, et indeficientem gratiam comprobamus cum 
nos we/ in hac, deuotione tribuis permanere we/ de perceptis beneficiis 
non in nobis sed in tuo nomine gloriari. per’ ; where the disjunctives, 
which I italicize, would seem to be out of place if regarded as part of 
the text, as indeed does one or other of the phrases they denote ; for, 
taken as it stands, the passage yields neither good sense nor good 
theology. I therefore see in ‘in hac deuotione permanere’ and ‘de 
perceptis beneficiis non in nobis sed in tuo nomine gloriari’ two juxta- 
posed alternatives. The longer of these, which I believe to be of the 
original text, would, if retained to the exclusion of the shorter, give 
the scribe a total of 262 letters, the equivalent of 9 8 lines; while the 
shorter would, if preferred in place of it, give him a total of 232 letters, 
the equivalent of 8 8 lines, or even—the ‘per’, written as a crossed ‘p’ 
and set in the margin—of 7 8 lines. 

2*. In the last prayer of xvii (66: 20) we have a yet clearer case of 
editorial economy in ‘ te protegente seruentur a/ifer te largiente copiosius 
augeantur’; where a/iter is unquestionably an editorial memorandum. 
I see in it a memorandum instructing the scribe, should he find it 
necessary, to raise the total value from 150 to 179 letters, or from 
5 to6 B lines. It was the second of these provisions which I conceive 
to have met the requirements of the case ; for, as will be seen from the 
table of linear values, by enabling the scribe to give xvii twenty-eight, 


* Inthe Preface of XVI xxiii and in the Secreta of XVI xxiiii. See above, p. 537. 


I have often thought that the pariter (48:18) in the latter of these may be a 
corruption of aliter. 
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instead of twenty-seven, lines, it enabled him to write the final words of 
xviii on the last of 600 lines. 

On the whole, then, it may, I think, be fairly claimed for the 
explanation which I have offered of the thirteen exceptional passages 
thus far encountered that it enables us to trace the evolution of the 
Section through three several editions down to the point in each thus 
far attained. That is to say: For the first edition we have, first, the 
capitulum and three Masses carefully lodged in 6 pages of 6 lineation, 
then four Masses in 6 such pages, then five Masses in yet another 6, 
then eight Masses in 12 such pages, and finally the twenty-first and 
twenty-second Masses on two, presumably the vecfo and verso of the 
last leaf of a second @ quire. For the next edition we have the same 
material on pages of a lineation ; but the same material so economized 
by means of six textual modifications as that the first eleven Masses 
fill precisely an a quire, and so economized by means of five more 
textual modifications as that, with the addition of xxiii and the greater 
part of xxiiii, the point in xxiiii thus reached is at once the very point 
at which we encounter the zofa ‘P.S. F. E.’ and the very point at which 
by my hypothesis a second a quire came to an end. For the third 
redaction all that was needed to lodge the capitulum and items i-xviii 
in two ternions of B lineation was that, taking the second redaction 
as he found it, the scribe should, as in all like cases, dispense with the 
in extenso conclusion of the Preface of iii and prolong the Super 
Populum of xvii in accordance with the instructions given him by the 
editor. 

I now resume my examination of the Section, beginning with xxiii 
for the first redaction and with xviiii for the third, and for the second 
at the nota ‘P.S.F. E.’ in xxiii. 

12. The extant Postcommunion of xxiiii (71:19) comprises two 
complete and independent prayers which it links together by the words 
‘misericordiam . . . exorantes ut’. The now needless ‘diie’ of the 
‘hoc tuum’ &c. would seem to shew that this was the original con- 
stituent. We thus have 84 letters (3 @ lines) for the first redaction and 
227 (8 a lines) for the second. 

13. The Preface of xxvi (72:16) falls asunder at ‘salutem’; and 
here the original would seem to have ended, for the axiomatic statement 
which follows is not in logical connexion with ‘quia . , . salutem’. 
Hence the inference that we have an original of 128 letters (5 @ lines) 
augmented by ‘quoniam’ &c. to 227 (8 a lines). 

14. In the first prayer of xxviii not only should the copulative ‘ et’ 
(73 : 18). precede, instead of following, ‘ut .. . concedas,’ the extant 
whole has the added demerit of questionable theology. I therefore 
regard all that now follows ‘absoluas’ as an addition meant to raise 
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123 letters (5 @ lines) to 182 (6a lines). A case in both respects 
analogous to this awaits us in xxxvi. 

15. The extant text of the Preface (73 : 22) of the same Mass would 
seem to fuse together a superseded and a superseding phrase :—‘ Vere 
digi. maiestatem tuam deprecantes ut sic uitia mostra depellas sicut 
[quorum] ferales exstinguis inimicos . .. sed ut .. . largiaris’; and, by 
also adding the ill-assorted ‘semper nos’ &c., to raise an original total 
of 220 letters (8 @ lines) to 290 (10 a lines). 

16. The ‘eruis a peccatis’ (75:1) in the Preface of xxxi must, one 
would suppose, be an enhancement of text inserted in the course of 
transcription. Its adoption would raise the total from 61 letters to 75, 
or from 2 to 3.alines. See the Super Populum of VIII xiii (5: 12), 
where, unless ‘ab hoste securus’ be a mere alternative to ‘a peccatis 
liber’, the two phrases should be connected by a copulative conjunction, 
as in Mur. Greg. 255. 

17. And in the ‘praesentibus’ and ‘futuris’ (75:7, 8) in the last 
constituent of the same Mass—the Super Populum next before the 
Morning and Evening prayers which now break the series—I see no 
mere alternatives, but material for some such added clause, should 
stichometrical need arise, as ‘praesentibus remunerare praemiis et 
futuris’. This would raise the total from 109 letters to 148, from 
4alines to 5. Its purpose resembles that of the seemingly suggested 
enhancements of text which we have noted in xv, xvi, xvii. In it, as in 
them, I see the cautious work of one who is approaching a point which 
he must neither miss nor overstep. 

3*. In xxxii and xxxiii there is nothing that at the present moment 
invites attention ; nor yet in the text of the remaining items, xxxiiii-xlv, 
of the Section; except that the ill-placed ‘et salutaria semper dona 
capiamus’ (78:24) in the Postcommunion of xxxvi may fairly be 
attributed to the third redaction, and the total lowered from 105 to 76 
letters (3 @ lines, 3 of a) for the first and second. 

We shall see presently that the extant numbering of the Section is 
referable to the second redaction. I therefore regard the rubric (77 : 5) 
now appended to the numeral of the thirty-fourth item as a cross- 
division introduced at the third; and to that stage of the evolution 
of the document do I, as in analogous instances, attribute the rubric, 
‘IN IEIUNIO,’ now prefixed to the Preface of xxxv (78 : 1). 

The account which I have proposed of the seven textual anomalies 
just examined (one each in xxiiii and xxvi, two each in xxviii and xxxi, 
and one in xxxvi) is an account suggested by their context, by the 
literary character of the document as a whole, and by their resemblance 
to like anomalies which we have found to be susceptible of an analogous 
explanation. So, too, is my attribution of the rubrics in xxxiiii and 
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xxxv. And since we have reached a stage in our examination of the 
Leonianum at which the result may with some confidence be submitted 
to a stichometrical test, that test I now apply. Assuming, then, that 
I have rightly appraised these peculiarities of text and rubric, what do 
we find? 

We find, in the first place, that all that in the first redaction of 
Section XVIII postulated by my theory intervened between the 
termination of its thirty-second page, where xxii ends, and the point 
in xxv now marked by the zofa ‘P. F.E.SP.’ had the value of 50 6 
lines ; and that from this point to the end of xxviiii where now stands 
the next ‘P. F. E.SP.’ there were a hundred such lines. And, since 
between the point just named and the subsidiary series, xxxiiii-xlv, with 
which the Section closes, there is no place where the end of a Mass can 
have coincided with the end of a @ page, I infer that the second 
‘P. F. E. SP.’ marks the end of the main series in the first redaction.’ 

We find, in the second place, that, taking care to eliminate the two 
groups of prayers which, interpolated between xxxi and xxxii, break 
the continuity of the numeration, there intervened at the second redac- 
tion 175 a lines between the end of the thirty-second page, at the point 
marked by the ofa ‘P.S.F.E.’ in xxiiii and the end of xxxii, at the 
point there marked by ‘P. F.E.’ And, since xxxiii is not amenable to 
the a criterion, I infer that at the second redaction the main series 
terminated at this latter point. We further find that the subsidiary 
series, xxxiiii-xlv, has the value of 3504 lines, thus giving the second 
redaction of the Section a total of 1325 a lines, or 53 a pages. 

We find, in the third place, that at the last of the three redactions all 
that intervened between the termination of its twenty-fourth page, 
where xviii ends, and the point, at the end of xxxiii, where stands the 
second ‘P. F. E.’, had the value of 400 B lines, presumably those of an 
integral quire of 8 lineation. And we further find that when the 
subsidiary series, beginning presumably on the first page of a gathering, 
and headed, as though it were a new section, with the rubric ‘ INc. 
PRECES DIURNAE CUM SENSIBUS NECESSARIIS’, had run through the 
175 lines of 7 B pages, the very point? in xxxviiii (81:8) must have 
been reached where now stands the ‘ mMEMORES’—or as, I think, we 
should read it, the ‘MEMOR ES’—which from the days of Bianchini to 
our own has puzzled all careful students of the Leonianum who have 


? On revising these pages for the press I observe that both here and in XVI 
‘P. F. E. SP.’ is peculiar to the first redaction, and that this in its turn has no 
other form of nota. Can ‘P, F. E.’ mean ‘ paginae finis est’? The ‘SP.’ baffles me. 

2 I say ‘the very point’ advisedly. The value in terms of letters of ‘Vere digh 
... inpugnatione’ is 161, the equivalent of 5 8 lines. Then comes ‘ MEMORES’. 
The Preface began on the fifth line from the foot of the page. 
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been so fortunate as to know of its existence, for Muratori and the 
Ballerini have not printed it. What account shall we give of it? 

Its position, immediately after the last word written on the seventh 
page of the fourteen devoted to the subsidiary series suggests a plausible 
account of its nature, meaning, and purpose. 

I believe it to be an editorial memorandum which, set in the margin 
of the archetype of the third redaction, has by clerical error been 
incorporated into the text. I see in it the two words ‘ MEMOR Es’, and 
these I interpret as a warning to the scribe, ‘ Bear in mind the instruc- 
tions I gave you.’ What those instructions may have been will best be 
surmised when we shall have examined the textual peculiarities of the 
remaining pages of the Section. 

The reader has not forgotten the anomalous ‘ we/. . . we/’ alternatives 
(65 : 29, 30) in xvi or the equally anomalous ‘ a/ifer’ (66: 22) in xvii; 
precautions taken, as I conceive, by the last editor, whose design it 
was that the last words of xviii should be written on precisely the last 
of 600 lines, presumably the last of a gathering; nor has he forgotten 
that the former of these precautions was taken early on the third page 
from the limit just mentioned.’ By a curious coincidence the first of 
the passages I am about to cite stood early on the third page from the 
end of the Section.” 

4*. It occurs (83 : 18) in the Preface of xliii, ‘dum simul et experien- 
tiam fidei declinarat adflictio et per te superata uitae praesentis efficit 
gloriosam.’ Now, it so happens that Muratori [Mur. Greg. 282, 331] 
in two of his MSS finds a Preface identical with this as far as ‘ adflictio’, 
except that for ‘declinarat’ they read ‘declarat’. After ‘adflictio’, 
however, it diverges thus, ‘et uictoriosissima semper perseuerat te 
adiuuante deuotio. per.’ The account, therefore, which I would hazard 
is that ‘uictoriosissima’ &c. was the original reading ; that some phrase, 
the mutilated remains of which survive in our impossible ‘et per te 
superata’ &c., was proposed by the last editor as an addition to it; 
but that the scribe, instead of adding, substituted, and substituted 
carelessly. 

If so, what can the last editor’s marginated a/iter have been? 

The passage as a whole is reminiscent of St Paul’s teaching to the 
Romans (Rom. v 3) at a place rendered thus by the Vulgate, ‘scientes 


* The third 8 page from the end of xviii began at or about the second syllable of 
‘totis’ (65:27) in the Preface of xvi. The ‘mel... uel’ alternatives are a line or 
two lower down and in the same constituent. 

* The third 8 page from the end of the fourteen pages which the third editor 
devoted to the subsidiary series began at the middle of ‘perficiens’ (83 : 16), one 
line of the Preface of xliii having been written on the preceding page. The passage 
cited above occurs in this constituent. 
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quod tribulatio patientiam operatur, patientia autem probationem, 
probatio uero spem,’ Equating /vibu/atio = adflictio and patientia = 
experientia, we get ‘scientes quod adflictio operatur experientiam, 
experientia autem probationem, probatio uero spem’. I suspect, 
therefore, that it was the editor’s design to amplify the passage by the 
words which I now italicize, ‘dum simul et experientiam fidei declarat 
adflictio e¢ adflictio declarat experientiam et experientia probationem et 
probatio spem uitae praesentis efficit gloriosam, et uictoriosissima semper 
perseuerat te adiuuante deuotio. per.’ ; but that the scribe, forgetful of the 
warning ‘MEMOR ES’, cancelled ‘et uictoriosissima . . . deuotio’, which 
he should have allowed to stand, and, instead of writing ‘et adflictio 
declarat experientiam . . . et probatio spem’, so far mistook the editor’s 
note as to interpret it as meaning either ‘et per te superata’ or some- 
thing which might easily take that form in future transcriptions. In 
offering this suggestion I assume that the editor did not write the 
proposed insertion in extenso, but satisfied himself with notifying the 
repeated words of the strictly biblical portion of it in shorthand or by 
other compendious intimation.' If it be worthy of consideration, 
I would further remark that the ‘et per te’ of the Verona text may 
be referable to ‘experientia’ and the ‘perata’ of ‘superata’ to ‘ pro- 
batio’. If it be worthy of acceptance, it gives us a total of 347 letters 
(11 B lines) for the value of the Preface of xliii at the third redaction 
as against 243 (8 a lines and 8 of £) at the second. 

5*. The extant text of the Preface of xliiii (84 : 4) cannot be right, 
‘qui ideo. . . prospera. . . impendis cum haec in tui nominis cultu 
transferimus promptiorem’; where for ‘cultu’ and ‘ promptiorem’ the 
editors read ‘cultum’ and ‘ promptiores’ ; two bold but simple changes 
which give us good syntax but nothing else, for ‘tui nominis cultus’ 
is too unlikely a phrase to be hazarded with safety. I suspect that the 
original reading was ‘cum haec in tui nominis transferimus laudem’ ; 
and that it was the last editor’s intention, intimated in a marginal 
memorandum, to raise the total of the Preface, should need be found 
for doing so, but not otherwise, from 154 letters (6 a lines, 5 of £) 
to 169 (6 B lines), by developing the phrase into ‘cum haec in tui 
nominis laudem cultu transferimus promptiore’. Here, again, if this 
be so, we see the reason of the warning ‘MEMOR ES’; as though the 
writer of it meant to say ‘I have left the text as it was; but should 
amplification be needed, as doubtless it will, you will find all you want 
in my shorthand adversaria. But, memor es, be careful in adopting ~ 
any or all of them to develope them in scholarly fashion’. 

6*. The last of these exceptional cases—exceptional because, unlike 


' For a perhaps similar case see my Missal of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, 
p. clii. 
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the juxtaposed alternations with which the document abounds, they 
violate the laws of grammar—is in the Postcommunion (84 : 9) of the 
same Mass:—‘qui nos et temporalibus subsidiis refoues et pacis 
aeternis,’ with a superscribed ‘aeternae’. This I resolve into an 
original ‘qui nos et temporalibus subsidiis refoues et aeternis’ in 
86 letters (3 lines of 6, a, 8), and, should occasion be found to require 
it, a suggestion in the margin of some such phrase as ‘qui nos et 
temporalibus subsidiis refoues et pacis aeternae promissione sustentas’ 
or the like, in 111 letters (4 B lines). 

Thus the aduersaria, to which I believe the editor of the third 
redaction meant to call the attention of his amanuensis by the 
memorandum ‘MEMOR ES’, would, if duly developed, have raised the 
contents of the last seven pages of the Section from 170 to 175 lines. 


MARTIN RULE. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SOME LITURGICAL AND ASCETIC TRADITIONS 
OF THE CELTIC CHURCH. 


I. GENUFLEXION. 


WALAHFRID STRABO (+ 849) in his De Ecclesiasticarum rerum exordiis 
et incrementis writes :— 

‘Quamvis autem geniculationis morem tota servet Ecclesia, tamen 
praecipue huic operi Scotorum insistit natio: quorum multi pluribus, 
multi paucioribus, sed tamen certis vicibus et dinumeratis per diem vel 
noctem genu flectentes, non solum pro peccatis deplorandis, sed etiam 


pro quotidianae devotionis expletione studium istud frequentare 
videntur.’* 


A manuscript in Irish character, belonging to the Berne Library, 
Codex Bongarsianus, n. 363 (ninth century), contains, among other 
things, the commentary of the grammarian Servius Maurus on Virgil. 
Naturalists, it is said there, maintain that each part of the body is 
dedicated to a special virtue: ‘. . . frontem genio, unde venerantes deum 
tangimus frontem; dexteram fidei; genua misericordiae, unde haec 
tangunt rogantes.’ And the Irish scribe adds in the margin, by way of 
gloss: ‘de flexu genuum ut Scotti faciunt.’* 


? Walafr. Strabo De eccles. rer. 25 (Migne P. L. cxiv 952-953). 


2 L. C. Stern Bemerkungen 2u den Berner Glossen in Zeitsch. f. celtische Philologie 
iv p. 180. 
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The author of the Mivacula Columbani, a monk of Bobbio in the 
tenth century, remarks, after mentioning a pious practice ascribed to 
St Columbanus: ‘Consuetudo est enim hominibus huius gentis unum- 
quemque per diem centies et eo plus genuflectere.’' 

Here, then, are three instances which agree in inducing us to believe 
that genuflexion was a practice in favour among the Scots, i.e. the 
Irish. Still, it is probable that the last two texts quoted here are but 
echoes of Walahfrid Strabo. In this case, the three instances are 
reduced to a single one; but this one, as we shall see, is the mere 
expression of the reality. 

Walahfrid was a monk, and afterwards abbot, of Reichenau, the 
library of which was one of the richest on the Continent in manuscripts 
of Irish origin,? and the biographer of St Gall and of the Irish martyr 
St Blaithmac (+c. 827). He alludes in his works‘ to Irish contem- 
poraries, and he must have had the opportunity of coming into contact 
with Irish pilgrims or monks travelling in Germany. The words or 
the example of these pilgrims will have acquainted him with the 
particularities of their ascetic discipline. 

Like stations for prayer in cold water® and vigils passed with arms 
extended crosswise (crosfigil/), genuflexion was one of the most striking 
features of Irish asceticism. 

Walahfrid notices the repetition of this action an exact number of 
times day and night, and this is further attested for us by a number of 
hagiographical and disciplinary records. 

Tirechan, in. his notes for the Life of St Patrick, written before 
A.D. 656, in mentioning a fast of three days and three nights performed 
by the saint, says that it was accompanied with a hundred prayers and 
frequent genuflexions (‘cum centenis oraculis flectenisque ° assiduis’).’ 
His subsequent biographers and panegyrists speak of these austerities as 


* Mabillon Acta Sanctorum O.S.B., Paris, 1669, 2° saec., p. 42. 

2 Cf. Alfred Holder Die Reichenauer Handschriften, Leipzig, 1906, vol. i: Die 
Pergamenthandschriften. There were, in a.p. 822, three copies of the Regula 
Coenobialis of St Columbanus, under the title of Regula Hybernensium fratrum, in 
the library of Reichenau (G. Becker Catalogi Bibliothecarum antiqut, Bonnae, 1885, 
n. 382, 383, 384, pp. 11-12). 

3 On the composition of the latter biography see H. Zimmer in Neues Archiv 
xvii p. 210, 

* Walafr. Strabo Miracula S. Galli ii 47 (P.L. cxiv 1029-1030) ; Visio Wettini 
(ibid. 1067). 

5 Cf. Dictionnaire d’archeologie chrétienne et de liturgie, art. ‘ Bains’ § v : Immersions 
celtiques. 

® In the Irish texts genuflexion is expressed by s/echtaim, from Lat. flecto (cf. 
Whitley Stokes Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, Oxford, 1890, The language 
of the Lives p. \xxxix). 

7 Tirechan’s Collections, in Wh. Stokes’s Tripartite Life, London, 1887, p. 312. 
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habitual. According to Zhe Book of Lismore he made a hundred 
genuflexions in the morning and as many again at night.’ According 
to the Homily in the Zebar Breac, it was the angel Victor, his faithful 
counsellor, who taught him this practice? The homilist becomes 
enthusiastic when he is describing Patrick’s rules. He was accustomed, 
among other devotions, to make the sign of the cross a hundred times 
on his face, from one canonical hour to the next ; to recite a hundred 
Psalms during the first watch of the night, genuflecting meanwhile two 
hundred times; and to spend the second watch immersed in cold 
water. The third watch was devoted to meditation ; and it was only 
during the fourth watch that he took a short rest on the bare ground.° 
These details are apparently only amplifications of the records of his 
practice which the saint himself has left in his barbarous Latin: 
‘frequens in die orabam..., et fides augebatur et spiritus agebatur, 
ut in die una usque ad centum orationes et in nocte prope similiter . . . 
ante lucem excitabar ad orationem per nivem per gelu per pluiam.’* 
Genuflexions are not mentioned. 

The Cuimmin’s Poem on the Saints of Ireland states that St Jarlath 
(t c. 540) was wont to make three hundred genuflexions in the night, 
and three hundred more in the day.” Oengus the Culdee, every night, 
made as many.® This kind of mathematical mortification and adoration 
was not, however, peculiar to the Celtic saints. The Oriental monks 
practised it before them. To quote but one instance, the Historia 
Lausiaca speaks of an abbot Apollo, an inhabitant of the Thebaid, who 
prayed all day long, and again a hundred times in the night, bending 
his knee as many times.’ It is nevertheless certain that in this, as in 
their macerations generally, the insular ascetics shewed an exceptional 
enthusiasm.. Thus the Irish rule for solitaries, under the name of 
St Columba, has the direction, ‘on the measure of thy work of labour, 


or of thy genuflexions, until thy sweat often comes, if thy tears are 
not free.’ * 


? Betha Patraic (Life of Patrick) 1. 145 in The Book of Lismore pp. 5 and 153. 

2 In Wh. Stokes’s 7vipart. Life p. 441. 3 Loc. at. p. 485. 

* Patricius Confessio, ed. Wh. Stokes, p. 361 ; ed. Newport J. D. White, Dublin, 
1905, P. 239- 

° Ed. Wh. Stokes, in Zeitsch. f. celt. Philol. i p. 67, v p. 117 sq. 

* The Martyrology of Oengus, ed. Wh. Stokes, London, 1906, p. xlviii. 

7 Migne P. L. Ixxiii c, 1155. 

* Haddan and Stubbs Councils and Eccl. docum., London, 1869-1878, ii part 1 
p. 120 ‘,..until the perspiration often comes’ (E. O’Curry’s translation in 
W. Reeves’s Primate Colton’ s Visitation p. 112). The gloss of the Amra Coluim cill 
upon the following text relating to St Columba himself, ‘ He kept vigil as long as 
he lived’ is remarkable: ‘12,000 genuflexions by him every day except ¢antum 
on festival days, so that his ribs were visible through his dress’ (cf. Jrish Liber 
Hymmnorum, ed. Bernard and Atkinson, London, 1898, i p. 170, ii p. 63). 
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Walahfrid Strabo speaks of the genuflexion performed as a work of 
penitence (‘pro peccatis deplorandis’). Penitentials and hagiographical 
works are full of details on this point. Zhe Book of Lismore mentions 
a sinner who, having retired to a solitary island, recited seven times 
during the day the Beatus' and the Psalms, while he prostrated himself 
a hundred times.? Genuflexion appears chiefly in the Penitentials as 
a commutative (avveum) or subsidiary punishment. It accompanies the 
recitation of the Psalms: the penitent is condemned to recite the 
Psalms standing upright and to bend the knee twelve times in 
an hour (‘duodecim quoque flectiones genuum flectantur in omni 
hora’). Elsewhere, he is ordered to kneel forty times during the same 
space of time.* The Irish treatise de Arreis decrees the following practices, 
equivalent to and in place of a penance normally lasting a week : ‘seven 
hundred honest genuflexions and seven honest blows, and crossvigil at 
the end of every hundred until the arms are tired.’ ° 

In times of public calamities genuflexion was likewise employed as 
a penitential exercise. To obtain preservation from a threatened plague 
the people are urged to apply themselves to a series of prayers and 
bodily mortifications, as follows: ‘a hundred genuflexions with Biaiz, 
and Magnificat, and Benedictus, and Miserere mei Deus, and cross-vigil, 
and Patrick’s Hymn, and the Hymn of the Apostles, and a smiting of 
hands, and a Hymnum dicat,® and Michael’s Hymn, and a genuflexion 
thrice at the end of each hymn; and they strike their breasts and say : 
“May mercy come to us, O God, and may we have the kingdom of 
heaven, and may God put away from us every plague and every 
mortality.” ’” 

So far we have only considered the private and individual practice of 
genuflexion. But, though Walahfrid Strabo does not mention it, this 
action had its place also in the conventual psalmody of the monks of 
Ireland. But, here again, we must not suppose that this ceremony was 
peculiar to them ; it is to the East we must again look to discover its 
origin. 

Cassian has left in the second book of his Zmstitutes a description 
of the arrangement of the Psalmody in the monasteries of Egypt. 


1 The Psalm cxviii, Beati immaculati. 

* Fo. 42 b, 2; cf. Wh. Stokes of. cit. preface p. x. 

5 Wasserschleben Die Bussordnungen der abendldndischen Kirche, Halle, 1851, 
Pp. 139. 

* Wasserschleben ibid. ; Wh. Stokes and J. Strachan Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, 
Cambridge, 1903, ii p. 38. 

* Kuno Meyer The Old Irish Treatise de Arreis in Revue Celtique xv 1894, p. 494. 

* Hymn attributed to S. Hilary of Poictiers. 

7 Adamnan’s Second Vision in The Irish Liber Hymnorum, ed. Bernard and 
Atkinson, i p. xxiv sq. 
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Twelve Psalms were recited both in the evening office and in that of 
the nocturnal vigils. After each Psalm, which one of the brethren 
chanted, while the others listened seated in silence, all rose and 
meditated upon what they had heard, and prayed mentally. Afterwards 
they knelt and prostrated themselves one moment to implore the Divine 
mercy ; then they rose up again, and, standing upright with their arms 
extended, listened to the collect or prayer the priest recited (‘. . . ante- 
quam flectant genua paulisper orant, et stantes in supplicatione maiorem 
temporis partem expendunt. Itaque post haec puncto brevissimo 
procidentes humi, velut adorantes tantum divinam clementiam, summa 
velocitate consurgunt, ac rursus erecti expansis manibus eodem modo 
quo prius stantes oraverant, suis precibus intentius immorantur’*). 
Cassian further remarks that in his time the monks of Southern Gaul 
made it a rule to prostrate themselves at the end of each Psalm.’ 

The rules of St Isidore of Seville (+ 636)* and of St Fructuosus of 
Braga (c. 650)* mention the same custom. Let us note, however, that 
in these texts it is a question of prostration and not of mere genuflexion. 
In the writings of Cassian genuflexion appears as the first stage, so to 
speak, of prostration. On the contrary, in the treatise de Virginitate, 
formerly attributed to St Athanasius, the reference is really to genu- 
flexion proper: ‘After each Psalm offer prayer and bend the knees’ 
(xara Wadpov edy Kal yovuxdioia émtedeicOw"). The Regula Magistri, 
which was followed in the seventh and eighth centuries in Gaul and in 
Italy, orders twenty or twenty-four genuflexions, according to the 
season, during the night offices, and twenty-four more during the 
Lucernarium. Genuflexions were not made on Sundays, at the 
Epiphany, nor at the Paschal season.° 

According to the Irish tradition, which has found expression in 
a curious document entitled Cursus Scottorum,’ Cassian played an 
important part in the introduction of Oriental monastic usages into the 
West—as was in fact the case; and Ireland herself was indebted to 
this influence in a remarkable degree. Indeed, the liturgical cursus of 
the rule of St Columbanus is somewhat similar, in certain points, to the 
disciplina psallendi described in the Jnstitutes. At the end of each 
Psalm we find a collect and a genuflexion ; but the number of Psalms 
at Matins (ad Matutinam) varied from twenty-four to thirty-six on week- 


* Cassianus Justit. ii 7 (Migne P. L. xlix 91 sq.). 2 Thid. 

* Regula c. vi; P. L. \xxxiii 876. * Regula c. iii; P. L. \xxxvii trot. 

5 Migne P. G. xxviii 275. 

® Regula Magistri c. xxxiii, xxxvi, xxxix, xli, xlv (P. LZ. Ixxxviii 1003, 1005, 
1006, 1007). 

7 F, E. Warren gives this text in The Antiphonary of Bangor, London, 1895, ii 
pp. Xxv-xxvi. 
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days.’ All, except the sick, were to make the genuflexion. It was to be 
made in silence, and Columbanus, more precise than other legislators 
or writers, marks its duration—the time occupied in reciting three 
times the versicle: Deus in adiutorium meum intende, &c. On 
Sundays, and during the guinguagesima of Easter, this practice was 
suspended.” 

If it is objected that the Regula Columbani, having been composed 
on the Continent and for continental monks, is imperfect evidence for 
insular customs—and this is by no means certain—, attention may be 
drawn to a rule written in Gaelic verse and ascribed to St Ailbe of 
Emly (+c. 540) which prescribes yet more liturgical genuflexions. It 
says: ‘A hundred genuflexions every Matin are due in the Church of 
a believer from the feast of John (doubtless the 29th August) whom 
they adore unto the solemn pasch of abstinence.’ * 

The Ordo Monasticus de Kil-Ros, a kind of a retrospective consuetu- 
dinary, of an uncertain ‘date but of a genuine Celtic stamp, notes that 
the Scottish Culdees also knelt during the vigils at the end of each 
Psalm and even prostrated themselves on the ground, after the custom 
of the Egyptians.‘ 

The same document adds that when the three nocturns were ended, 
all, except the abbot of the monastery, who remained in prayer in the 
oratory, were to withdraw and to occupy themselves in meditation, with 
genuflexions and pious works.® In the evening, vespers having been 
chanted, each was to spend the time in private prayer with genuflexions, 
in winter until the first stars appeared, and in summer until sunset : 
‘quisque privatis precibus et genuflexionibus inserviebat, quoadusque 
sidera caelo visa finitum clauderent diem, in aestate autem, ob noctis 
brevitatem, usque ad occasum solis.’ ° 


Louis Goucaup, O.S. B. 


Warren op. cit. p. xvi. 

* Columbanus Reg, coenobialis 10 (P. L. cxxx 220-221): ‘. .. die dominico 
ieiunium nefas ducimus vel de geniculis adorare. Eadem immunitate a die Paschae 
in Pentecosten usque gaudemus’ (cf. Tertul. De Corona 3). 

% Metrical Rule of St Ailbe of Emly st. xviii, in The Ivish Ecclesiastical Record viii 
1871-1872, p. 182 ; Joseph O’Neill’s edition in Eriu: the Journal of the School of 
Irish Learning, Dublin, iii part 1, 1907, p. 99. 

* *Quae vigiliae per integras tres horas durabant, quia singulis viginti psalmos 
deputabant, et ad finem cuiusque psalmi profunde genu flectebant, sese in terram 
prosternentes’ (Ordo Monasticus in veteri Scotiae monasterio de Kil-Ros olim obser- 
vatus; P. L. lix 564). See on this Ordo the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chretienne 
et de liturgie, art. ‘ Bains’. 

5 Ordo loc. cit. ® Ordo col. 565. 
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THE LUCAN AND THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. 


THE Lucan and the Johannine writings are at first sight so different 
that the former have been supposed to be concerned with the outward, 
historical, practical side of the Gospel, and the latter with its inward 
spiritual verities—the former regarding it from the point of view of 
time, the latter from the point of view of eternity. But when they are 
more closely examined, it is found that the minds of both writers 
are steeped in the same ideas and impressions and associations. The 
following lists of parallels in thought and expression seem to point to 
some bond between the two writers more intimate than literary acquaint- 
ance, however well the Johannine writer may have known the writings 
of St Luke. The close resemblances between them seem to demand 
the assumption of some personal link of association ; the writers seem 
to have been brought into close contact with each other. Such a link 
of association would be found in the Virgin Mother of the Lord, 
the probable source of the Lucan account of the Nativity and the 
Lord’s last charge to the beloved disciple. Common work at Ephesus 
may also have been another link, although the tradition that places 
St Luke’s tomb there is apparently not ancient, and the hypothesis that 
associates St Luke with Antioch rather than with Ephesus has strong 
support. I may add that the study of the Johannine writings on which 
I have been engaged for the purpose of this comparison has led me to 
the conviction that they are all by the same author. (I have also made 
a similar comparison between St Matthew and St John, and between 
St Mark and St John. The comparatively insignificant results of this 
study have served to emphasize the closeness of the relation between 
St Luke and St John.) 


I. Parallelisms in the treatment of the same subject-matters (a// except 
two connected with the Passion and the Resurrection). 
1. The question raised whether St John Baptist is the Christ. 
Lk. iii 15. Jo. i 19, 20. 
2. Martha and Mary. 
Lk. x 39 zapaxaberOcioa wpis Jo. xi 20 éxabéLero. 


Tous 7odas Tov Kupiov. Jo. xi 32 érecey avrod pods Tors 
modas. 
Lk. x 40 4 8 Mdp6a wepeeomatro Jo. xii 2 kai 7 Mdp6a duyxove. 
wept moAdjw Siaxoviay .. . 7 


G8eAgpy pov povnv pe xatédurev 
dcaxoveiv. 
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3. Judas and Satan, 
Lk. xxii 3 elomdOev 8¢ 6 Saravis 
cis “Tovday. 
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Jo. xiii 27 «iondOev cis exeivov 6 
Saravas. 


4. St Peter’s denial foretold in the upper room. 


Lk. xxii 31-34. 


Jo. xiii 36-38, 


5. Our Lord and the Mount of Olives. 


Lk. xxii 39 éropevOy xara 7d Bos 
eis TO Gpos Tov éAaLav. 


Jo, xviii 2 roAAdKs ovvynxOy "Incois 
exe peta TOV pabyTav adrod. 


6. The vight ear of the high priest’s servant. 


Lk. xxli 50 d@etAev 7d ods airod 
To Segvov. 
7. Pilate and our Lord. 
Lk. xxiii 14 od8év ebpov év ro 
avOpwrw airiov. 
Lk, xxiii 22 od8tv airiov Oavérou 
etpov év atte. 
8. The Title. 
Lk. xxiii 38 [ ypdppaow éAAnvixois 
Kal pwpaixois Kat éBpaixois |. 
9. Note of time during the Passion. 
Lk. xxiii 44 kat Rv 78 aoei dpa 
xt. 
10. The new Tomb, 
Lk. xxiii 53 ob otk Fv ovdels ovrw 
KEipevos. 


Jo. xviii 10 dwéxofev avrod 7d 
> Ld 4 , 
wrapiov To Se~vov. 


Jo. xix 4 & airé ovdeuiay airiav 
eupioKw. 

Jo. xix 6 éy® yap ovdx eipioxw ev 
avt@ aitiav. 


Jo. xix 20 fv yeypappévov éBpaicri, 
pwpaiori, EAAnvoTi. 


Jo. xix 14 dpa Fy as Exry. 


Jo. xix 41 & @ 


TeBeipevos. 


ovderw ovdeis Av 


11. The Burial and the ‘ Preparation’. 


Lk. xxiii 54 Kal jpépa Fv zapa- 
oxevns «at odBBatov éné- 
Pwo e. 


Jo. xix 42 éxet otv da ri mwapa- 
oxeviv tov ‘lovdaiwy . . . nxav 
rov ‘Inoovv. 


12. The stone found already taken away from the Sepulchre. 


Lk. xxiv 2 ebpov 8 rov AiGov 
dmroxexvdicpévoy Grd TOU pvy- 
peiov. 

13. Zwo angels in the Sepulchre. 

Lk. xxiv 4 xai idov dvdpes dvo 
éréotnoav avtais ev éobnr 
aoTparrovcy. 

14. The grave clothes. 

Lk. xxiv 12 [Kal rapaxtwas Bere 

7a 606va. pova). 


Jo. xx 1 Brera: rov Aov Hppévov 
€k TOU pyypeiov. 


Jo. xx 12 Kat Oewpet dvo0 dyyéAovus 
év Aeuxois KabeLopevous, 


Jo. xx 7 Kai Oewpet ra d0dvia Kei 
peva. 


002 
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15. Our Lord ‘ took bread’, &c., after His Resurrection. 


Lk. xxiv 30. 


Jo. xxi 13. 


16. Our Lord shews His hands and feet and side. 


Lk. xxiv 40 édeaéev avrois ras 
xéipas Kai Tovs 3ddas. 
17. ‘ The promise of the Father.’ 
Lk. xxiv 49. 


Jo. xx 20 dese wai ras xeipas Kai 
Tihv mAEvpay avrois. 


Jo. xiv, xv, xvi. 


II. Parallelisms in the treatment of different subject-matters. 


Lk. ii 4 dvéBy 88 Kai “lwo aad 
was TadtAaias ex modcws 
Naapér cis ri “lovdaiay eis 
wow AaBid Ars Kadeira 
ByOrAcép. 


Lk. ii 46 ebpov atrov év TO iepo. 


Lk, v 1-12. 

Lk. v 6 duepyocero ta dixrva 
aura. 

Lk. iv 30 abris St deAOdv da 


~ , 
pécov aitav éropevero. 


Lk. v 8-10 rpovérece Tots yovaow 


"Inood . . . py PoBod. 

Lk. vii 38 rots ddxpyow jpgaro 
Bpéxew tovts modas aitod Kai 
tais Opigi ris Kepadys airijs 
éfépacocew Kai Kxarepirde Tors 
mwodas aiTod Kal Aah To 
pvpw. 

Lk. ix 51-57, X 33, XVii 11-20. 


Jo. xi 54 drpdOev exeiber cis riv 
Xopay éyyis Tijs épyjpov cis "Egpaipy 
Aeyouevnv trod. 


Jo. v 14 eipioxe airov 6 "Inoois 
év Tw ipo. 

Jo. xxi 1-15. 

Jo. xxi 11 obK éoyioPy 7d Sixrvov. 


Jo. viii 59 [SueAGdv da pérov abrav- 
kal wapyyev ovrws|. Cp. x 39, 
40, xi 54, xii 36. 

Apoc. i 17 éreca mpos rovs modas 
avrod ... uy poBod. 

Jo. xii 3 jAeuey Trois rddas Tod 
"Inood xai éféyatey rais Optiv 
avrns TOUS 7ddas avrod. 


Jo. iv 1-43. 


(Treatment of Samaritans.) 


Lk. xiii 2-6. 


Jo. ix 2, 3. 


(Relation of sin and suffering.) 


Lk. xix 41 éxAaveer. 
Lk. xxii 67 sq. Ei ov ef 6 Xpwrrés, 
= ea > ‘ > a "Ed 
ciriv jyiv. etre 8é adrois, “Ea 
ipiv eixrw ov ph) muoTrevonrte. 


Lk. xxiv 8 xai éuvnoOncav Tov 
pnpatwv avrov. . 


Jo. xi 35 eddxpucev. 

Jo. x 24 sq. Ei ov ef 6 Xpwrds, 
cirov apiv mappynoia.  daexpiOy 
abrois 6 “Incois, Etrov tpiv Kai 
ov muorevere. 

Jo. ii 22 Gre obv iyépOy ex vexpar, 
éuvncOnoav of pabyrai avrod or 
Touro éXeye. 
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Lk. xxiv 18 els dvéuars KXedras. 
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Jo. i 40 Fw ’Avipéas. . . els x rav Svo. 


(In both cases the name of only one of the two is given.) 


Lk. xxiv 39 Gere ras xeipds pov 
Kai Tovs mddas pov. 

Lk. xxiv 41 dxeré re Bpwdomov 
evOdde; of 88 erédwxay atta 
ixOvos drrod pépos. 

Acts i 6, 7. 

Acts iv 13 Gewpodvres 58 ri rod 
Ilérpov wappyciay xai “Twavov 
kai karadaBopevor te dvOpwror 
dypépparot ciot xai idiira 
avpalov. 


Acts v 22, 23. 


Jo. xx 27 We ras xeipds pov. 


Jo. xxi 5 yun te mpoopdyrov Exere ; 
Jo. xxi 13 7d dédprov. 


Jo. xxi 21, 22. 

Jo. vii 15 €avpafov ody of "Tovdator 
Aéyovres Ils otros ypappara 
oldev py pepayxes ; 


Jo. vii 45, 46. 


The fruitless errands of the imrnpérat. 


Acts x 25 sq. meciv émi ros 
modas mporexivnge . . . “Ava- 
orn. 


Apoc. xix 10 éreca éumpooev tov 
Todav atrod mpooKuvyjcat avTo 
7 , 
.-+ Opa py. 


III. Resemblances in form or in matter or in both, in discourses. 


Lk. ii 49 & rots rod Tarpds pov 
det elvai pe: xiii 33 wAq dei 
pe OHMEPOV Kai avpiov Kal TH 
éxouévy ropeverOar, Sti ovK 
évdexerar mpopyrnv amodéeabar 
fw ‘Iepovoadnp. 

Lk. ii 49 év rots rod Tarpds pov. 

Lk. ix 56 [6 yap vids rod dvOpanrov 
ovk HAGe Yuxas avOpwrwy dzro- 
Aéoat GAA odoat]. 

Lk. x 18 @ewpow tiv Laravav 
as dotpariv é« Tov ovpavod 
TecovTa. 

Lk. xvi 11 ei ov &y 76 ddixw 
papwve rurrot ovK éyeverOe, 7d 
GAnOwov tis tpiv murrevoe ; 

Lk. xvi 15 dpeis éorre of Sixavoivres 
éavrovs évurriov Tov avOpuruv, 
5 8& @eds ywooKe Tas xapdias 
tpow ore TO ey dvOpirros 
tyAov PdeAvypa every tod 


@cod: 31 «i Mwvoéws kai trav 


Jo. ix 4 Mas Set épyaleor Oar ra. Epya 
TOU TémbavTos pe Ews Huepa eorriv: 
»” ‘ A > . A 
Epxerae vit Gre ovdeis divarar 


epyaler Gar. 


Jo. ii 16 rév oixov rod Tarpds pov. 
Jo. xii 47 od yap 7AOov va xpivw 
4 , > > 7 , s 
Tov KOopov GAX wa awow Tov 
Koo LOV. 
Apoc. ix 1 cdov dorépa éx tov 
ovpavod TemTwKoTa €is THY HV. 


oe > ‘ > id > 4 ~ 

Jo. ili 12 «i ra émtyea cirov tp 
kal ov muorevere, TOS €ay €uTW 
iptv 1a. érovpdvia muorevcere ; 

Jo. v 44 was divacbe ipets mirrevoat, 
ddgav rapa &d\AnAwV AapBavovres, 
kal thy Sdgav THY Tapa TOD povou 
@cod od Cyreire; 46 sq. ci yap 
émorevere Muvorei, érurrevere av 
> , ‘ 4 > “> ~~ — 
€pot: Trepi yap émod éxetvos Eypawpev: 
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mpodytav ovK axovover, ovd" 
édv Tus €x vexpav dvacry rer On- 
wovra.. 

Lk. xviii 41 ri cot OéAas rojo ; 

Lk. xxi 24 kai ‘IepovoaAtp éorrat 
matoupevy td eOvav axpt ob 
tAnpwhiow [Kai érovrar] kapot 
eOvav. 

Lk. xxii 53 GAN’ airy éotiv 
ipav } Spa xai 4 eovoia rod 
oKorovs. 

Lk. xxii 67 sq. éav ipiv cia, od 
py moreionte éav dé épwrncw, 
ov py aroxpiOyre. 

Lk. xxiii 30 rore dpfovrar A€éyew 
trois Opec, lécare éh Has, kai 
tois Bovvois, Kadvware pas 
(Hos. x 8). 

Acts ii 20 6 HAs peractpady- 
weran eis oKOTOS Kal % wEAnVy 
eis ala (Joel ii 31). 

Acts xx 24 dAX’ ovdevds Adyou 
Towtpat THy Wuxnv Tyla 
€uauTa, ws TeAcewow Tov Spdopov 
pov. 


IV. Phrases. 
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ei 3& rots éxeivov ypdypacw od 
MurTEveTe, THS TOS eyois prjpacw 
TUTTEVO ETE ; 
Jo. v 6 bédas tyes yevér Bax ; 
Apoc. xi 2 €360y trois COveow xai 
THY Todkw THv ayiav TraTHCOVeW 
pivas Tecoapaxovta [Kai] dvo. 


Jo. xiv 30 épxerat yap 5 Tod kdopov 
~~ \ 3 > 4 > ™ 297 
dpxwv kai év enol odk exer ovdev. 


Jo. xviii 23 «i xaxs éAdAnoa, pap- 
Tupycov wept tov Kaxov «i Se 
Kadas, Ti pe Sépers ; 

Apoc. vi 16 xai A€youer Tois dpect, 
Tlécare é jpas. 


Apoc. vi 12 6 jAuws éyévero pédas 
@s waKKos Tpixwwos, Kal 7) weAnvyn 
bd > « ? 

OAn EyeveTo as aipa. 

Apoc, xii 11 kal ovx #yarnoay Thy 

Yuxnv abrav dxpt Gavarov. 


poBos érérece Lk. i 12, Acts xix 17: Apoc. xi 11. 

Aarpevew vixra Kai jpépay Lk. ii 37, Acts xxvi 7: Apoc. vii 15. 
mpookuveiv éviorruov Lk. iv 7: Apoc. iii 9, xv 4. 

dxovw with participle Lk. iv 23, Acts vii r2: 3 Jo. 4. 

éxXcicOn 6 oipavds Lk, iv 25: «Acivat Tov otpavov Apoc. xi 6. 
Aadeiv BAacgpypias Lk. v. 21: Apoc. xiii 5. 

éxAe~dpevos Suidexa Lk. vi 13 (Acts i 2): Jo. vi 70. 

det tov vidv rod dvOpurov Lk. ix 22, xxiv 7: Jo. iii 14 (Mk. viii 31). 
pwr éyévero Lk. ix 35, Acts ii 6, x 13: Apoc. xi 15. 

dxoAdovbeivy pera Lk. ix 49: Apoc. vi 8, xiv 13. 

5 Kupws (of our Lord: in the Gospels) Lk. x 1, &c.: Jo. iv 1, &c 
mAnyas érriberGa Lk. x 30, Acts xvi 23: Apoc. xxii 18. 

€Aauov kai olvov Lk. x 34: Apoc. vi 6, xviii 13. 

) dydrn tod @eod (in the Gospels) Lk. xi 42, Jo. v 42. 

iror pov (of the Disciples) Lk. xii 4: Jo. xv 14. 

évarrvov tov d&yyéAwv Lk. xii 9, xv 10: Apoc. iii 5, xiv ro. 
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mip Badeiv «is tiv yqv Lk. xii 49: Apoc. viii 5. 

éav pty peravonre Lk. xiii 3, 5: Apoc. ii 5. 

mveipa éxovoa doGeveias Eryn déxa dur Lk. xiii 11: tpudéxovra [Kai] 
éxra ern Exwv ev 77 doGeveia adrod Jo. v 5. 

TTwxovs dvamjpovs xwAors tupdois Lk. xiv 13 (cf. 21): rupAdv ywAdv 
Enporv Jo. v 3. 

eippavO7jvar Kai yapnva: Lk. xv 32: Apoc. xi ro. 

moppipay kat Biovov Lk. xvi 19: Apoc. xviii 12. 

Movojs xai of rpopyra Lk. xvi 31, xxiv 27, 44: Jo. i 45. 

AiBos puvduxds Lk. xvii 2: AlOos pwidAwos Apoc. xviii 21. 

év taxa Lk. xviii 8, Acts xii 7, &c.: Apoc. i 1, xxii 6 [Rom. xvi 20, 
1 Tim. iii 14). 

éxapy Aiav Lk. xxiii 8: 2 Jo. 4. 

dvaBaivey «is 7d iepov Lk. xviii 10, Acts iii t: Jo. vii 14. 

ot Aourol trav dvOpwrwv Lk. xviii 11: Apoc. ix 20. 

guvely duvp peydAy Ek. xxiii 46, Acts xvi 28: Apoc. xiv 9. 

€Onxav avrov év pvjpare Lk. xxiii 53: reOpvac eis pvijua Apoc. xi 9. 

6 Gav Lk. xxiv 5: Jo. vi 57, Apoc. i 18. 

évopara Acts i 15: Apoc. iii 4, xi 13. 

pypara Cons Acts v 20: Jo. vi 68. 

trip rod évoparos Acts v 41, ix 16: 3 Jo. 7. 

 oKynvi) TOU paprupiov Acts vii 44: Apoc. xv 5. 

ov .. . mav xowov Acts x 14: Apoc. xxi 27. 

dwy Acts x 40: Apoc. iii 9. 

Onpia rHsyns Acts xi 6, Apoc. vi 8. 

peydAy duvy Acts xiv 10: Jo. xi 43. 

e& jpav [éeAOdvres] Acts xv 24: 1 Jo. ii 19. 

pndey whéov émiriBecOar ipiv Bapos Acts xv 28: ot BadAw éd’ ipas 
GXo Bapos Apoc. ii 24. 

686s Acts xvi 17, xviii 25, xxii 4: Jo. xiv 6. 

Tavoukt memurrevkws TO @eG Acts xvi 34, ériotevoe civ drw TH oikw 
avrod xviii 8: ériorevorey airs Kai 7) oixia abrod GAN Jo. iv 53. 

Katouxeiv eri... THs yns Acts xvii 26: Apoc. iii 10, &c. 

avyis yevouevns Acts xxi 40: Apoc. viii 1. 

dxpt Gavarov Acts xxii 4: Apoc. ii ro. 

orn éxi rovs wédas cov Acts xxvi 16: Apoc. xi rr. 

puxpos kal wéyas Acts xxvi 22 (cf. viii 10): Apoc. xi 18, xiii 16. 

pérXdew yiverOo. Acts xxvi 22: Apoc. i Ig. 

péAXovre wAeiv eis Tovs Kata Tv “Aciav rorovs Acts xxvii 2: mas 6 émi 
torov méwv Apoc. xviii 17. 
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V. Words. 


aéBvooos Lk. Apoc. 
[Rom. x 7 = Deut. xxx 13.] 
adixnpa Acts, Apoc. 
dvaxirrw Lk. Jo. 
dmoBaivw Lk. Jo. 
[Phil. i 19.) 
drroxpurs Lk. Jo. 
drroxwpifoyar Acts, Apoc. 
dpeorés Acts, Jo. 
dpurtaw Lk. Jo. 
Bérrw Lk. Jo. Apoc. 
yetrwv Lk. Jo. 
yrwords Lk. Acts, Jo. 
[Rom. i 19.] 
yopuos Acts, Apoc. 
dadidw~ Lk. Acts, Jo. 
el8os (= form) Lk. Jo. 
éxpacow Lk. Jo. 
@dxos Lk. Apoc. 
éupoBos Lk. Acts, Apoc. 
é€yyéopar Lk. Acts, Apoc. 
Gciov Lk. Apoc. 
Gepareia. Lk. Apoc. 
xiyros Lk. Jo. . 
xoAmos Lk. Acts, Jo. 
xuBepyyrns Acts, Apoc. 
Aapmpds Lk. Acts, Apoc. 
[Ja. ii 2, 3.] 
Aipyn Lk. Apoc. 
paotos Lk. Apoc. 


VI. Names. 


vavrys Acts, Apoc. 

veow Acts, Jo. ; xataveiw Lk. 

666va Lk. Jo. 

épOpos Lk. Acts, Jo. 

maréw Lk. Apoc. 

miéw Lk. Apoc. 

tivo Lk. Apoc. 

mpotpéxw Lk. Jo. 

mpogyrs Lk. Apoc. 

poupaia Lk. Apoc. 

onpaivw Acts, Jo. Apoc. 

oxoprios Lk. Apoc. 

govddpwv Lk. Acts, Apoc. 

oradvov (measure) Lk. Jo. Apoc. 
[Mt. xiv. 24 ?.] 

oraGjvat Lk. Apoc. 

ornOos Lk. Jo. Apoc. 

ovvtiBewar Lk. Acts, Jo. 

avpw Acts, Jo. Apoc. 

owrnpia (in Gospels) Lk. Jo. 

téxvn Acts, Apoc. 

tpvyaw Lk. Apoc. 

trokapBavw Lk. Acts, 3 Jo. 

dpéap Lk. Jo. Apoc. 

xdpaypa Acts, Apoc. 

xapis (in Gospels) Lk. Jo. 

ymAaddw Lk. Acts, 1 Jo. 
[Heb. xii 18.] 

WnoiLw Lk. Apoc. 

Wjdos Acts, Apoc. 


Annas Lk. iii 2, Acts iv 6: Jo, xviii 13, 24. 
Judas (not Iscariot) Lk. vi 16: Jo. xiv 22. 


Siloam Lk. xiii 4: Jo. ix 7. 


Peter and John Lk. xxii 8, Acts iii 1, viii 14: Jo. xiii 24, xx 3 sqq., 


XXi 21. 


Caesar mentioned to Pilate Lk. xxiii 2: Jo. xix 12, 15. 
Solomon’s Porch Acts iii 11, v 12: Jo. x 23. 
[Cleophas Lk. xxiv 18, Jn. xix 25] 


H. GAUSSEN. 
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“st LUKE xx 15, 16: WHAT IS THE GENERAL 
MEANING? 


‘WitH desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you before 
I suffer !’—what is the general meaning of these familiar words of our 
Lord? If we are to be guided by the almost unanimous consensus 
of commentators there is no doubt at all. Naturally all are agreed 
that itis an expression of deep feeling, but the remarkable thing is 
that it should be so generally assumed to be an expression of thankful- 
ness, of attained desire. The object of this Note is to suggest the 
direct opposite: I believe the words to be an expression of disappoint- 
ment and regret. I believe ‘this Passover’ means ‘the Paschal meal 
of this present year’, not ‘the meal now spread before us’. 

Before going any further let me quote a few recent comments to 
shew how very generally held the opposite opinion is. To begin at 
the end: Lotsy says of this very passage ‘L’évangéliste considére 
évidemment la derniére céne comme un festin pascal’ (Evangiles 
synoptiques ii 526). WELLHAUSEN is equally explicit: ‘Le hebt 
geflissentlich hervor, dass das Abendmahl das Pascha war... . Dass 
Jesus nicht bloss sein Verlangen nach dem Pascha spricht, sondern 
es auch wirklich mit den Jiingern isst, unterlasst er zu sagen, weil es 
sich von selbst versteht’ (Zvangelium Lucae 121). From English 
expositors two characteristically different selections will suffice: SALMON 
illustrates the construction of the verse by the parallel of a man stricken 
with disease who had doubted whether he should live over Christmas 
and who when the day comes says to his family ‘How I have been 
longing to spend one more Christmas Day with you, but this will be 
the last’ (Human Element in the Gospels p. 492); WesTCOTT quotes 
the sentence J desired to eat this Passover with you, and then goes on 
to say ‘If these words stood alone, there can be no doubt that we 
should explain them of the Paschal meal taken at the legal time’ 
(Study of the Gospels note to chap. vi p. 348). 

But is this really the impression which Lk. xxii 15, 16 leaves on any 
one who will consider these verses by themselves? Our Lord says 
‘With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you before 
I suffer ; for I say unto you I shall not eat it until it be fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God’. Does not the pathos of the saying imply 
that the desire is unfulfilled? Does our Lord not say in effect ‘Near 
as this Passover is and much as I have longed to celebrate it with 
you, it is not so to be, for I shall not eat it; within the next twenty-four 
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hours the enemy will have done his worst and the next Passover that 
I shall eat with you will be the Messianic Feast’. 

Perhaps it will be objected that the general sense of Lk. xxii 15, 16 
is to be determined by the whole narrative and, as St Luke has else- 
where plainly shewn that he adopts the so-called ‘Synoptic’ as opposed 
to the so-called ‘Johannine’ date of the Passion and Crucifixion, we 
must interpret the verses before us in such a way as to support the 
‘Synoptic’ date. This consideration has doubtless been the dominant 
factor in the interpretation of single verses and expressions in the 
Synoptic narratives of the Passion which seem to conflict with the 
‘Synoptic’ date, but I am sure it ought not to be pressed here. This 
is just one of the problems upon which clearer light has been thrown 
by the general advance of the last twenty years in the study of the 
Synoptic Problem. As long as it was possible to speak of the Synoptic 
tradition in a vague and general way, to regard, that is, the Synoptic 
Evangelists as writers who were giving individual expression to a 
common heritage, that common heritage being (roughly speaking) 
the matter that was common to all three, then, indeed, we were 
obliged to think of this common heritage as something consciously 
set forth by each of the Evangelists. But if, on the contrary, the 
common matter of the Synoptic Gospels is shared by the Evangelists 
in common simply because two of them have based their work on the 
other, then it may very well be that here and there the later Evangelists 
have followed their main source (i.e. Mark) mechanically, and that the 
other sources which they use support a view inconsistent with that 
which they have taken over from the Gospel of Mark. This is especially 
the case with the story of the Passion as told in Luke. In Lk. xxii-xxiv 
the use of Mark is indeed apparent, but Mark has ceased to be the 
main authority. From Mark are taken Lk. xxii 1-13, 18, 21-23, 39, 
52, 53, and some other passages, such as the story of Simon the 
Cyrenian (Lk. xxiii 26), but the rest of the narrative seems to come 
from another source, and we have very little a priori right to assume 
that this source supported the date which is so strangely indicated in 
Mk. xiv 12. 

There can be of course no doubt that in Mk. xiv 12 (‘on the first 
day of the Unleavened Bread, when they used to sacrifice the Pass- 
over’) the Evangelist does mean to imply that the Last Supper was 
a Paschal Feast. It is urged on the other side that the wording of 
this verse is in itself a contradiction in terms, and that it is inconsistent 
with other indications in the Marcan account which shew that the 
Crucifixion took place before the Feast had really begun.' It may 


1 See especially Mk. xiv 2, xv 21. 
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therefore be seriously questioned whether the theory that the Last 
Supper was the Paschal Meal had any existence before St Mark wrote 
his Gospel. 

But to discuss this would go beyond the object of this Note, which 
is to express my conviction that it is hazardous to interpret St Luke’s 
special source for the Passion Story in the light of the Marcan theory, 
and also to suggest that the saying of Jesus at the Supper which 
expresses His earnest desire to have kept the Passover Feast with 
His faithful followers does not imply that the Supper was a Paschal 
Meal, but rather that it was not a Paschal Meal. 


F. C. BurkITT. 


Pror. BURKITT suggested to me, when he discovered that I had 
independently arrived at the same conclusion which he has reached 
about the interpretation of Luke xxii 15, 16, that we should both write 
notes to the /.Z..S. to call attention to what seems to both of us 
the natural meaning of the verses ; especially as it would seem that we 
are in a minority of two on the subject. He has been kind enough 
to shew me his note, and I fear that I have little to add to what he 
has stated so clearly, except to express my complete agreement with 
his main conclusion, which had suggested itself to me three or four 
years ago. The history of the text of these and other cognate verses 
reflects the difficulty which was felt in interpreting such words in 
accordance with the so-called ‘Synoptic’ presentation of the Last Meal. 
It may be worth while to recall the evidence. In Luke xxii 16 the 
true text ob yw) ddyw is found in SA BC*viH Lal‘ sah cop. (I quote 
from Tischendorff. The Bohairic nmaovoasy is quite clear, and Horner 
quotes no variants in Bohairic MSS.) The reading of D (odxéri i 
@dyouor, Omitting the preceding ér:) perhaps recalls the Latin of the 
opposite page, ‘iam non manducabo’. At any rate the evidence suggests 
Western modification of a probably harmonizing character. In ver. 18 od 
pi) Tiw Gro TOD viv dard TOD yernpartos THs Gué)ov «.t.A. is the better attested 
text, but the words dé rod viv are not found in ACXTAATI unc’ 
al pler itpler yg syréeh, Turning to Mark xiv 25 (otxér: od pay miw ex Tod 
yevjparos x.t.d.) the evidence quoted for the omission of ovxér: is not 
inconsiderable (8 C D L b*r* acf em gat cop aeth). In St Matthew 
alone the corresponding phrase dx’ dpr: is undisputed. 

It may also be worth pointing out that the earliest form of the 
Syriac, in which the Lucan account has been rearranged, leaves 
ver. 15 in its position at the beginning of the narrative, before there 
has been any mention of eating, or of distributing the bread. 

Thus the saying which Luke alone records, if we consider its 
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position and its original form, would seem to point unmistakeably to 
the view that the wish, to which expression had been given just before, 
was felt by the speaker to be one which could not be fulfilled. In the 
light of later views about the meal at which it was spoken it was felt 
to need modification. And the textual evidence for the similar saying 
with regard to the fruit of the vine, which is recorded in all three 
Synoptists, suggests that here also the need for modification was felt, 
though very likely for different reasons. 

May we not add Luke xxv 15, 16 to the indications, considerable in 
number, that the so-called Synoptic view of the Last Supper is not the 
view which lies behind, or is presupposed by, the earliest forms of the 
tradition which they embody? It may be incorrect to speak of the 
Fourth Gospel as ‘correcting’ a Synoptic mistake. It has at any rate 
preserved more clearly the truer tradition. 


A. E. BROOKE. 


ON APHRAATES HOM. 1 § 19. 


In the January number of this volume of the JouRNAL (pp. 267 ff) 
Mr H. L. Pass has set forth a new and interesting theory in explanation 
of the well-known passage in the first Homily of Aphraates’ which by 
several eminent scholars has been pronounced to be an early Syriac 
Creed. 

Mr Pass opens his case with a reference to an article of mine on 
‘The Early Syriac Creed’,? in which I maintained that the passage just 
referred to has no claim to be regarded as Aphraates’ Creed, inasmuch 
as there are evident traces of a much less abnormal formula in others 
of his Homilies. Mr Pass, whilst accepting my main conclusion, justly 
criticizes me on a point of detail. I had failed to take account of the 
evident connexion, mediate or immediate, between the passage in 
Hom. i § tg and a similar passage in the Letter written to Aphraates 
by a friend and now prefixed to his Homilies. Mr Pass rightly lays 
stress upon the resemblance between these two passages. Throughout 
Hom. i Aphraates follows closely a line of treatment laid down for 
him by his friend. The latter has asked him to set down for him some 
thoughts on the subject of Faith—what it is, what its basis and the 
substructure upon which it is to be reared, what is the best means of 
developing it and bringing it to perfection, and, finally, what are the 


' In Parisot’s ed. cols. 44, 45- 
* In the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, July 1906. 
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works that should follow the possession of it. Then he makes the very 
primitive-looking profession of faith which Mr Pass has translated on 
p- 270 of his article. 

In his first Homily Aphraates evidently has his eye constantly upon this 
letter : he begins by promising to give his friend all the information he has 
asked for, and to add a little more also ; and he proceeds to frame:- his 
answer according to the outline sketched for him. Hom.i is conse- 
quently an entirely mystical, or moral, not a dogmatic treatise on Faith. 
But when he has spoken of Faith in itself—what it is, on what based, 
and how built up—Aphraates pauses before giving the list of ‘the 
works of Faith’ for which he has been asked, and sets forth a short 
summary of the substance of Faith to balance that given by his friend. 
This runs so closely parallel to the passage in the Letter that it 
practically amounts to an expression of approval of the confession made 
by his friend. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, when the two passages are 
carefully considered, that the contents of i 19 are directly conditioned 
by those of the similar passage in the Letter. Aphraates, however, 
adds a couple of clauses which have a much more creed-like ring, 
viz. an expression of belief in the resurrection, and in baptism. 

Now although Mr Pass recognizes and insists upon the connexion 
between the two passages, he does not appear to have drawn the con- 
clusion that Hom. i 19 is directly based upon the Letter: he traces the 
resemblance rather to the independent use of a common source,—which 
on other grounds he conjectures to have been a Jewish Creed. Here 
I cannot agree with him; and before discussing the hypothesis of a 
Jewish Creed I wish to express my opinion that the agreement between 
Hom. 19 and the Letter really adds nothing to his argument, since the 
two passages are virtually not two witnesses, but one. 

Mr Pass’s argument for the existence of an early Jewish Creed is 
presented in a nutshell in the synoptic table he prints on p. 281. 
There we see at a glance four passages which present what appears to 
be an extraordinary family likeness. These are (1) Aphraates i 19, 
(2) the similar passage in the Letter, (3) a passage from Irenaeus Haer. 
iii 3, and (4) one from the apocryphal Syriac Acts of Philip. The 
resemblance between the first two has already been sufficiently 
accounted for. The passage from Irenaeus comes from the famous 
chapter where he makes an appeal to tradition against the heretics 
who taught the existence of another God beside and above the 
Creator of the world. For his purpose he has singled out the Church 
of Rome, with which ‘necesse est omnem conuenire ecclesiam’, 
Here, he says, we can trace back the succession of bishops to the 
Apostles. What then is the witness of this Church as expressed in 
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the letter of Clement, who held the bishoprick in the third place from 
the apostles? In this letter, if the heretics will trouble themselves to 
read it, they will find the tradition of the apostles, ‘annuntiantem unum 
Deum omnipotentem factorem caeli et terrae’ [and the rest as given in 
Mr Pass’s table, p. 281]. 

It is to be observed that Irenaeus tells us that all the items of faith 
which make up this passage are contained in the Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians ; and in fact they may be found in substance scattered 
up and down that letter. There is, certainly, a temptation to explain 
the agreement as to contents and arrangement which this passage 
shews with the Letter and the Acts of Philip by referring all three 
passages to a common source; but still it is quite possible that the 
agreement is only accidental. The similarity of order may be accounted 
for by chronological arrangement. The first and third, then, of Mr 
Pass’s columns are probably to be eliminated from the argument—the 
first as not being an independent witness, the third as being possibly 
no witness at all. 

The really striking feature in Mr Pass’s case lies in the marked 
resemblance between (2) and (3), the passage from the Letter and that 
from the Acts of Philip. Here it is difficult to believe that the two 
passages are not in some way related. But the connecting link is to 
be found, I believe, in a Christian liturgical formula rather than in a 
Jewish Creed. 

In bk viii ch. xii of the Apostolic Constitutions, in the Preface of the 
Anaphora, there is a passage which shews a considerably closer agree- 
ment, both verbal and as to contents, with the passage in the Acts of 
Philip than even the Letter to Aphraates presents. The Preface in 
question is very long, extending over several pages, but an abstract 
of it, including the crucial passage, must be given here.' 

‘It is very meet and right before all things to hymn Thee, the 
verily existent God, who art before all created things.’ [It goes on 
to address the Almighty as the ‘unoriginate knowledge, everlasting 
sight, unbegotten hearing, untaught wisdom, the first by nature and 
alone in being, beyond all number; who didst bring all things out 
of nothing into being’. The next couple of pages are taken up with 
an account of the furnishing and ‘adorning’? of the world. | 

‘And Thou didst not only create the world, but didst also make man 
the citizen of it . . . for Thou saidst to Thy Wisdom: Let us make man 
after our image and after our likeness’ (Here the gifts of man are 
described at some length. } 


1 The italics call attention to the points of contact with the passage in Acts 
of Philip. 
2 Cf. the passage in the Letter: ‘and He adorned the world with His works.” 
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‘And while Thou didst accept the sacrifice of Abel, as of an holy 
person, Thou didst reject the gift of Cain, the murderer of his brother, 
as of an abhorred wretch. 

‘And besides these Thou didst accept of Seth and Enos, and didst 
translate Enoch: for Thou art the creator of men...who didst bring 
the great flood upon the world (riv péyav xataxdvopov éxayayov To 
coop)’, . . and didst deliver righteous Woah from the flood in an ark 
.. . who didst kindle the fearful fire against the five cities of Sodom. . . 
but didst svatch holy Lot out of the conflagration. 

‘Thou art He who didst deliver Advakam from ancestral impiety, 
and didst appoint him to be heir of the world .. . who didst advance 
Melchizedek to be a high priest of Thy service ... Job... Jsaac... 
Jaco... Joseph . , . Thou didst appoint Thy holy servant AZoses, and dy 
him Thou hast given the written Jaw . . . Thou didst glorify Aaron and his 
posterity with the priestly honour . . . Thou didst punish the Egyptians 
...and didst divide the sea and bring the Israelites through it ; and didst 
drown and destroy the Egyptians who pursued after them. Thou didst 
sweeten the bitter water with wood; Thou didst pour forth water out 
of the rock of stone ; Thou didst rain manna from heaven, and quails as 
meat out of the air, Thou didst afford a pillar of fire by night . . . and 
a pillar of cloud by day ... Thou didst declare Joshua to be general 
of the army, and by him didst overthrow seven cities of the Canaanites. 
Thou didst divide Jordan, and dry up the rivers of Etham. Thou 
didst overthrow walls without instruments or the hand of man. For all 
these things, to Thee be the glory, Lord Almighty.’ 

If this passage is read side by side with that in the Acts of Philip 
(the full context given by Mr Pass on p. 273, not the abridged form 
in the table on p. 281) I think there will be little doubt as to where 
the latter came from. I do not mean that it was necessarily taken 
straight from bk. viii of the Apostolic Constitutions: it may have come 
from an older liturgical document, on the basis of which bk. viii was 
drawn up with additions or omissions such as we find in bks. i-vi as 
compared with the Didascalia which underlies these books. But with 
the passage in Acts of Philip goes, ex hypothesi, that in the Letter 
to Aphraates, and indirectly (through its dependence on the Letter) 
that in Aphraates Hom.i1g9. That the passage from Irenaeus is based 
on a similar liturgical text might appear a tempting hypothesis, were it 
not that, as we have seen, Irenaeus professes to be giving a doctrinal 
analysis of the Epistle of Clement, and that the contents of the passage 
are to be found in substance in Clement. As regards the selection of 
the particular items of which the passage is made up and the apparent 


1 2 Pet. ii 5; cf. Iren. Haer. iii 3 (the passage spoken of above) ‘ qui induxit 
cataclysmum’. 
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quotation from 2 Pet. ii 6 (‘induxit cataclysmum’), found also in Consz. 
Apost. viii 12, but not in Clement, I do not think we are justified in 
saying more than that they are ‘curious’. 

If then the common source of the Syriac passages in Mr Pass’s table 
is a liturgical formula, the passage in Aphraates i 19 has no claim to 
be regarded as a ‘Symbol’’; and it is idle to base theories upon the 
accident that it may be divided up into seven clauses and connect it 
with a seven-clause Waldensian Creed, as Bert and others following 
him have done. As Mr Pass rightly observes, Bert’s Waldensian Creed 
‘has very little in common with that of Aphraates’. Moreover, if 
Aphraates i1g be divided on the same principle as the Waldensian 
Creed, it will be found to contain not seven clauses, but eight—and 
this without including the ‘works of faith’, which Bert regards as an 
integral portion of the ‘ Creed’ of Aphraates. 

A German scholar, Paul Schwen, who has recently published a study 
on the Homilies of Aphraates,* though he had not seen my article on 
‘The Early Syriac Creed’ until after his book was completed,’ arrived 
independently at the same main conclusions as I had reached: (1) that 
i rg is no Symbol of faith; (2) that there are traces in others of 
Aphraates’ Homilies of a more normal type of Creed. In support of 
this view he adduces the three passages on which I mainly relied, viz. 
those numbered 2, 3, and 5 on pp. 206-207 of my article (= Aphr. 
Homs. xiv 39, Xvii 2, xvii 12). 

Schwen ‘ considers my ‘reconstruction’ of Aphraates’ Creed to be in 
other respects hazardous. It would be so if I had claimed that it was 
anything more than a rough approximation—a bare outline. But 
I called it only a ‘tentative reconstruction’, and in making it I restricted 
myself to the actual words and phrases used by Aphraates. If the 
method I adopted needs any justification, a precedent may be found 
in Gebhardt-Harnack’s reconstruction of the earliest symbol of the 
Church of Rome." 


R. H. CoNnNno_L Ly. 


1 We have seen, however, that the passage, though evidently suggested by, and 
based on, the similar passage in the Letter, contains two clauses not found in the 
Letter, viz. one on the resurrection and one on baptism; and there is no reason 
why these additions should not be explained as reminiscences of a Symbol. The 
further addition in the first clause of the words ‘Lord of all’—a very natural 
Syriac equivalent for ‘ Almighty’—in itself suggests such reminiscence. 

2 Afrahat, seine Person und sein Verstdndnis des Christentums, Berlin, 1907. 

3 Ib. p. 62. 

* Ib. p. 62. 

5 Appendix to Barnabae Epistula, graece et latine pp. 115 ff. 
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AN OLD ARMENIAN VERSION OF JOSEPHUS. 


In the year 1787 was printed in Constantinople an Armenian volume 
of 496 pages thus inscribed on the title-page : 


‘The book of history (47¢. histories) of Josephus, the Hebrew, about 
the war of the Jews with the Romans and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Translated from the Latin tongue into Armenian by one Stevanus 
Tlowatzi [i.e. of Lemburg], a servant of God’s word.’ 

A further title-page follows, on which Stephanus is described as 
‘a pious coenobite of the holy See, a learned doctor, the noble-minded 
and sincere translator, in the year of the Armenians 1109’ (= A.D. 1660). 

And this paragraph is added : 

‘This actual volume, was printed and published from an accurate 
manuscript of the above translator at the luminous throne of Edsch- 
miatsin, by the sublime command of the lord Lukas, holy Catholicos 
of all the Armenians in the seventh year of his Patriarchate. 

‘And in the Pontificate of holy Jerusalem and Constantinople, of the 
lord Yovakim and the lord Zachariah, divinely-wise Vardapets and 
Archbishops. 

‘At the press of St Gregory our Illuminator, 
‘in the year of the Lord 1787, and in our reckoning 1236.’ 


This Stephen was born in Poland, but migrated back to Armenia, 
and many of his productions still adorn the shelves of the Patriarchal 
library of Edschmiatsin. They include a great Armeno-Latin lexicon, 
a translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics often copied, a translation of 
Dionysius Areopagita,’ of Lives of the Fathers called Zhe Mirror of 
Life, of the Liber Causarum of Proclus. 

At the end of our volume of Josephus are several colophons. The 
first of them is one added to Stephanus’s own copy of his version by his 
knightly friend Yohan (John) of the village of Kartschavan, rebuilder 
of St John Baptist’s Convent of Aprakuniq in the canton of Erndschak. 
This Yohan relates that having often heard of Josephus, he persuaded 
Stephanus to translate his works, and that he himself retained as a keep- 
sake the translator’s autograph copy. 

In a second colophon the editors of the book declare that the older 
version of Josephus attested by Yohan had perished in the invasion of 
Tamerlane and was nowhere to be found. Wherefore Stephanus had 

1 This is a revision of an older eighth-century version made by Stephen of 
Siunik. 

? Translated from Polish. 

VOL. IX. Pp 
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retranslated it in the time of Philip Catholicus. ‘When we began’ con- 
tinues this colophon ‘to print it, although there reached our hands copies 
by other scribes, some accurate and some defective, we only compared 
(sic) the single exemplar of the work and from that exemplar took the 
text here printed, from the manuscript, to wit, which Stephanus Ilowatzi 
the wardapet wrote with his own hand, and which lay in the library of 
the holy See of Edschmiatsin. . . . Minas the archbishop read the 
exemplar of the book, simplified confused passages in the text, and in 
the long paragraphs separated each sentence by a capital letter.’ In 
another passage the editors write thus: ‘This author (Josephus) was 
translated in ancient times by our early wardapets into our language 
and script for its utility and to supplement our knowledge of divine 
writ, and we possessed it of old as our wardapet Yohan of Kartschavan 
says in his colophon, and as we see some holy words adduced in testi- 
mony by our holy wardapets of old, as for example by Saint Gregory 
[1340-1411] of Dathev and others. But in the course of the trials and 
troubles brought on our land by Lank Thamur, the devastator of the 
world, and other ancients this book was lost with other valuable and 
useful monuments of our literature. And nowadays it is nowhere to be 
found.’ 

It has been assumed by all who have worked at Armenian literature 
that these colophons are reliable, that the old translation of Josephus 
was really lost, and that the published text of 1787 is merely a seven- 
teenth-century version of Rufinus’s Latin. Some years ago, however, 
I had occasion to compare it with the Greek text, especially for the 
account of the Essenes, and was so struck by the classical idiom and 
purity of the language, that I asked my friend Dr Baronean to seek out 
citations of Josephus in old Armenian writers for comparison with the 
printed text, which—as he had never seen it—I lent him. He wrote 
to me a little before his death that it was cited by Moses of Khoren, but 
he did not specify in what passages. Following his clue I have detected 
several passages in which this romancer, who wrote as some hold about 
700, but as I myself believe before 500, weaves whole sentences of this 
version into his text. Two examples will suffice : 


Moses, bk. II ch. 19. Josephus, B.7. I ch. 2 § 3 foll. 
Pep. buku Spephatinu Spkfg (ig Spephattome le ofrusuayyle 
22. BRE qqopu Spailingkgeng poup Ganefite .. . quilktibrulraits 
ufos anpooplray, qailisitow fp efrufumin quipdayg qoliila 
fr bef, gait f puqupy, fom  punupl qaiisiou fp wmuBupls te 
quay [Bleue plug kephppe wir quay fr angie flop gfe sfraul brag: 
gukp pupgarppais ... wap Ouyjbdul utunpyotiau fiieplang 
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quywlapaw fer f wpunnSuns 
fouquigqa [Fhuit eee quyup [thu 








fourquiqne[Pluit, puyg fe qurqin 
pu ogth, wing otbuyy a 2 L 








auhwnmuylrafie quend  fopann 
cnne buy Sfephatonr ‘gh wn pup 
quebpuss bp [Fgh sfunite wn bps 
day wgfompS fu . . . 








ar. peapqunfipat fh Snflegpt f 
glogu om hash Epinfuynt : 
be ppqanp pat funpundivt 








har [Fhudp wgunnne kp quauu:- A 
fupt — yutohuipdulf — glourghray 








amneng gf? f pont wnbacy qlaue a 





be prs rasp aslo y $ pantivt 





pi pauag lh, qSbpadaku an peeseasy 








mpy pur quuphuu gSbpa_ 
dake syunnplry gap sunbry 
yards Shpafap ayns Yur 
eupapfitc bplacghwy fp oyumun 
Swtk wtuapgatbugh, pobrt rf 
b Sudah piguttbropt Salta bpd 
wn beqadinglgpu yuu skp- 











Suitplrpd bX Shbbyad f purqupt 
Sere [ap playa. np 
bhbuy kp pep [86 Sanlinghy quis 
fF femquqa (Fpl, payyg fruln 
abu opty uitunfprtibruy : eyes 
fuuashpaup quem fopunn bin, 
qh wn pusqunfputt Sls gunuslyae— 
[Bhunlp kpltfgh farie fowqus 
qa [Fhuit 

Ltnpu guughwuy fr wlegh frog 
Safi gkpluy op Yash Kpinfynt 
quant fulianguit. 

Be parqunfpratt fonpandiiiyae 
[Plunk Sputwpkp ... be fupt 
swtluprulf glug wun we 
equal npn, gorge 
Spunliaity inmiuy fp pon wn 
tae qipuuaylyaw be gS peopl 


aw . 





























tw ghpng 








czrmgas woven ecsrserey brit 
Spunliits wala qSlpadaku ape 
warp, Jullunyp myunnply gia gf 
Lyutibg& wnpunupu puis quyuph 
ony. 











.. 0g bun yubdh wpnmpe 
Eyuiuly ... Shpnfaku f ghatrp 
Suitgkp& plunuitlrop le purple 
funlop fepalp sh phys bamfliar 
skgeng wligfunkyad [2 Zuunli wg. 
fuuprnntrayy qiurg. 








Pp2 
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I add one shorter example out of many equally available. 


Moses, bk. II ch. 25. 
Neede pohuy gS paw pashe 





Josephus, bk. I ch. 21 § 11 (425). 

Nz yap lt weapeng wnfap 
fomeh> qotuly & qaidfep 
Semqupefe maine pout 





wey frees GXuruwsy punmulop, gb 
nefunuenpp puss lag gfepare 





ed 


yuunulop. bk saqagf.p qup. 














qua plug wn fh sfuttbry qacglue 


ean anh, paquphi: [uyg 


wntfght puquphl-  puuyg... 








The so-called history of Armenia by Moses is a romance largely woven 
together of extracts from all sorts of writers, to whom a Byzantine 
Armenian of about 500 easily had access in his own tongue or in Greek. 
It claims for Armenians every exploit awarded in the sources to Syrians, 
Parthians, or Georgians. In the chapters from which I pick out the 
above scraps of Josephus he turns the Parthians into good Armenians. 
It is clear that he had an Armenian version of the De Bello Iudaico almost 
identical with that published in 1787. Even if he wrote as late as 700, 
the version of Josephus must still be a thousand years older than 
Stephanus of Lemburg about the year 1660 asserts. 

Let us next turn to an old Armenian source, containing long extracts 
from the text of Josephus. This is the old Armenian version of 
Eusebius’s History, made from the Syriac by Mesrop before a.D. 450— 
a date admitted by Prof. Merx, Dr Nestle, Mr Norman M°Lean, Dr E. 
Preuschen, and others. These extracts we find to be identical with the 
corresponding sections of the printed text of 1660, but we must not 
jump to the conclusion, however natural, that the translator of Eusebius 
took the text of these extracts from an existing version of Josephus. 
For as a matter of fact the debt lies the other way, and these extracts 
are taken from the Armenian Eusebius. It follows that of the two 
authors, Eusebius and Josephus, the latter was the last to be translated 
into Armenian, and that his translator, being already familiar with the 
Armenian Eusebius, saved himself trouble, when he came upon these 
excerpts, by just copying them out from it. A single example suffices. 
I give first the version of Rufinus, then Dr Nestle’s accurate version of 
the old Syriac, and lastly, in parallel columns, a Latin version of the 
Armenian printed text and the Greek. 

B.J.V 10§ 2:— 
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Ditioribus quidem manere etiam sicut profugere, par causa erat per- 
eundi: nam quasi transfugere voluisset, propter patrimonium quisque 
occidebatur. Cum fame autem crescebat desperatio seditiosorum, et in 
dies singulos utrumque malum amplius accendebatur. Et palam quidem 
nulla erant frumenta, irrumpentes autem scrutabantur domos. Et 
siquidem invenissent aliquid, eos qui negaverant verberabant ; si vero 
nihil invenissent, quasi diligentius celavissent, tormentis itidem afficie- 
bant. Habendi autem argumento erant corpora miserorum, cum ea 
quae solidis viribus starent, abundare putarentur, tabidi autem trans- 
figebantur : nec rationis esse videbatur, statim fame morituros occidere. 

Die Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt 
von Eberhard Nestle (Leipzig, 1901) bk. iii ch. 6 = Josephus De Bedlo 
Lud. V 10 § 2:— 

Denjenigen, welchen ein Beésitz war, war zu bleiben oder umzu- 
kommen gleich fiir sie. Unter dem Vorwand namlich, den sie einem 
(A gegen einen) andichteten, als ob er an die Rémer ausliefern wollte, 
kam er um wegen seines Besitztums. Und mit dem Hunger wurde 
auch die Frechheit der Aufwiegler stark, und jeden Tag entflammten 
sich diese zwei Ubel. Weizen aber wurde offen auch an keinem Orte 
mehr gesehen. Sie sprangen namlich und traten ein und durchsuchten 
die Hauser. Und wenn sie etwas fanden bei einigen und leugnend, 
schlugen sie sie, und wenn sie nichts fanden, so folterten sie sie als 
Leute, die aus Not verborgen hatten. Der Beweis aber (4 namlich), 
ob einem etwas war oder nicht, war das Aussehen der Leiber der 
Kranken. Und diejenigen von ihnen, deren Leiber feststanden, 
galten als solche, deren Nahrung reichlich sei ; zu téten aber diejenigen, 
die vor ihrem Hunger nahe waren zu sterben, das war ohne Gedanke. 


Armenian Edition of 1787. 

Quicunque habebant possessi- 
ones, manere atque perdi par erat 
illis. nam per praetextum quem con- 
cinnabant in accusationem quam 
intentabant hominibus, quasi ad 
Romanos manum uelit dare, per- 
debatur ille propter possessiones 
eorum. Ac secundum famem 
(+etiam) audacia conturbatorum 
inualescebat, et in dies singulos 
duo mala ista {magis magisque) 
accendebantur. Frumentum autem 
palam omnino nullibi apparebat, 
quia celeriter ibant intrabantque 


Greek Text of Niese. 

Tois ye piv ebrdpos Kal 7d péve 
mpos draddeav icov iv» mpopace yap 
avropodias dvypeird tis Sua TH 
TO Awa 8 } axdvoa tev 
cracwctav avvykuale, Kal Kal 
hpepay aporepa mpocegexalero Ta 
Sewd: gavepds piv yap ovdapod 
ciros hv, éreomndaovtes Sé Sinpedvur 


- 
ovolav. 


4 > £ ™ > e , 7 « 
Tas oixias, eral eipdvres piv as 
and 
dpvncapévous pxiLovro, pi ebpovtes 
a ¢ ° , , . 

& as éxpedéorepov xpipavras éBa- 
odvigov. texpynpiov S¢ rod 7 exew 
‘ . ‘ ‘ ~ > , 6 
kal py Ta cwpata tov GOdiwv, dv 
ol pev ert cuvertares evrropety TpopAs 
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domos et cellaria (+ et peruestiga- éddxovv, of tyxdpevor 5? Hd rapw- 
bant) et scrutabantur. Et siquidem devovro, xai xreivew ddoyov eéddxe 
apud aliquem aliquid inuenirent,  rovs ia’ évdeias reOvngopevous abrixa. 
(+et) qui negabant, uerberabant 

plagis crudelitatis. Si uero nihil 

inuenirent( + apud hominem),guast 

propter famem ¢ diligentia) celauis- 

sent,immanibus ¢itidem ) tormentis 

cruciabant illos. At argumentum 

(+demonstratiuum)hadbendialiquid 

uel non habendi corpora miserorum 

evant. Cum qui (+cunque) ex illis 

erant corporibus (+ suis) ¢fortes), 

opinione uiderentur quod cibus 

abundans esset illis. { Marcescentes 

autem corpore trucidati sunt,) e¢ 

occidere eos qui fame propinqui 

erant morti (non erat discretio). 


In rendering into Latin the Armenian text printed in 1787 I have 
enclosed in angular brackets, thus ¢...}, matter omitted in the Armenian 
version of Eusebius, and have added in round brackets, thus (+ .. .), 


matter added in that version. Also words italicized are differently 
rendered in that version, e.g. for guasi it involves gui; and for habendi 
to corpora... erant it involves si esset cuiusuis aliquid siue non esset, 
species corporis ... erat—in closer agreement with its Syriac original. In 
these two changes we trace the influence of the old translator of Josephus 
adapting to the Greek a version made from Syriac, for the Greek runs 
Tov 7 éxew «al wy. The change cannot be ascribed to Stephanus of 
Lemburg, for the Latin of Rufinus, which he used, is less close to the 
Greek : habendi autem argumento erant corpora. To him, however, must 
be reckoned the addition of the words magis magisque, for Rufinus 
rendered amplius accendebantur. On the other hand, the change guasi 
. . » diligentia exactly renders as émryedéorepov, and so may be assigned 
to the early translator who had the Greek before him rather than to 
Stephanus, although here the latter found guasi diligentius in Rufinus’s 
version. To the latter, however, must certainly be ascribed the intro- 
duction of i#idem which has no equivalent in the Greek text. Fortes 
must belong to the original Armenian version of the Syriac Eusebius, 
but is wanting in the MSS. The words Marcescentes autem corpore 
trucidati sunt are lost in the Syriac Eusebius, and so absent from the 
Armenian version of it. They have been added from the Greek text 
by the fifth-century translator of Josephus, as also have been the words 
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non erat discretio, though these words are an inadequate rendering of 
ddoyov ééxe., which Rufinus turns nec rationis esse videbatur. 

Thus for these sections of Josephus which appear in Eusebius we 
can detect in the printed edition of 1787 three layers of transiation, viz. 
these :— 

1. An accurate version of the Syriac, proper to the translator of 
Eusebius. 

2. Modifications of this and additions adjusting it to the Greek, due 
to the early translator from the Greek of Josephus. 

3. Further modifications and additions made in 1660 by Stephanus 
of Lemburg from the Latin of Rufinus. 

In the sections contained in Eusebius we have a fair criterion of how ~ 
far Stephanus in 1660 remodelled the older Armenian text from the 
Latin. His industry was fitful and, fortunately, seldom excessive. Still 
it is enough to prejudice the printed text as a witness to the Greek 
original. For wherever. we open the book we find perhaps six lines 
palpably translated in the fifth or sixth century from the Greek, but in 
the seventh a turn of the sentence or a phrase as clearly taken from 
Rufinus. Very often the words are those of the old version, but the 
sentence has been remoulded after the Latin. 

The editors of 1787 assert that they had other MSS of the Armenian 
version, but rejected them in favour of the autograph copy of Stephanus. 
Those other copies probably contained the unaltered older text, and 
it is much to be desired that Armenians should make a search in their 
libraries and try to find the uncontaminated text of one of the noblest 
monuments of their fifth-century literature. A copy of the older text is 
known to have been lost in a shipwreck off the Cape in 1832, together 
with hundreds of other Armenian codices which were on their way from 
Madras to San Lazaro. Among these was a complete ancient version 
of Irenaeus. 

FreD. C. CONYBEARE. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITICISM OF 
ZMARAGDUS’S EXPOSITIO LIBRI COMITIS. 


The Work. The commentary which Zmaragdus, Abbot of St Michael’s 
near Verdun, compiled on the Lectionary in the early years of the 
ninth century, was edited by Caspar Hedio' and published by Georges 
Ulricher at Strasbourg in 1536. The only other edition is the re- 
print of Hedio which Pitra superintended and issued in tom. cii of 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina in 1851. Pitra contented himself with the 
correction of some misprints and the addition of an appendix in which 
(pp. 1111-1132) he called attention to some matters of interest connected 
with the compilation. From that time till 1905, when Riggenbach used 
it as a source for Pelagius’s commentary on the Epistles of St Paul, it 
appears to have attracted few readers. Yet it is far from being without 
interest and importance. 

The word ‘compiled’ has been used advisedly of this commentary, for 
it is a compilation from earlier authors, and its value is that of its 
sources. There is almost nothing that is original in it ; but the author, 
obviously a man of great learning, has put it together, as he tells us in 
his preface, from the following authors :—Hilary, Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Cyprian, Cyril, Gregory, Victor, Fulgentius, John (i.e. Chry- 
sostom *), Cassiodorus, Eucherius, Tyconius, Isidore, Figulus (?), Bede, 
Primasius, Pelagius, and Origen. He mentions that he abridged as 
well as transferred, but of the former process I have seen but little 
trace in confronting his work with its sources. These sources he was 
very careful to mark in the margins by using contractions of the names 
of the authors employed. This method had been practised by Bede, 
and our compiler may have borrowed the system from him. 

The first editor had three MSS only at his disposal, of which one was 
both carelessly written and defective, while the others were complete, 
old and carefully written. By his own confession he went about his 


1 Riggenbach, Unbeachtet gebliebene Fragmente des Pelagius-Kommentars su den 
Paulinischen Briefen (Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie, hrsg. von 
Schlatter u. Litgert ix 1) p. 7. 

2 The epithet is wanting in the MSS. For its history see Dom Baur's St Jean 
Chrysostome et ses E-uvres (Louvain, 1907) p. 58 ff. 
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work in a wrongheaded way. He tells us he was ‘adiutus maxime 
airoypdpas et ut sic dicam originalibus Catholicorum patrum’. In 
other words, where the MSS appeared to him wrong he looked out the 
passages in works of the Fathers themselves from which Zmaragdus 
was making the compilation. The text, as Zmaragdus wrote it, has 
thus been frequently obscured. Hedio also expanded the symbols 
in the margin indicating the sources, but he has frequently expanded 
them wrongly, has often omitted them, and has sometimes put them 
in at the wrong place. Pitra in his appendix has given a collation 
of the marginal symbols as they appear in the Boulogne MS, and 
has thus cleared away some of the errors. It is but fair to state that 
the MSS themselves are far from consistent in their reports of these 
symbols, and it is chiefly because I have had occasion to collate seven 
old MSS of Zmaragdus for the sake of his Pelagian quotations that 
I have taken the extra trouble of collating all the symbols in the 
margin. 

The preparation of a new edition of Zmaragdus is a task which 
may be commended to any scholar of enthusiasm and industry. 
A moment’s thought will shew that the MSS of Fathers used by him 
must have been at least as old as the end of the eighth century. 
His readings, therefore, are of importance to all editors of the authors 
above named. The future editor of Zmaragdus would also track all 
the quotations to their original sources, and note the exact references 
with or without mention of the differences in text between the original 
source and Zmaragdus’s quotation from it. An index of sources would 
profitably close the volume. The task would be rather a long than 
a difficult one, as the MSS are fairly numerous and not far removed in 
time from the author. It is hoped that the present paper will smooth 
the future editor’s path. 

The Manuscripts. In this JourNAL (vol. vii p. 571) I was able 
to enumerate twelve MSS. I have since then discovered three 
others: Ziirich, Kantonsbibliothek (Rheinau) XII (saec. X), XXXII 
(saec. X), the latter being imperfect: Madrid, Archivo Histérico 
Nacional I (saec. XII). I have further to point out that the Einsiedeln 
MS is imperfect ; that the St Gall MS 435 is almost worthless ; and that 
the Paris MS, as Dr Holder informs me, was formerly at Reichenau, 
and is, perhaps, the best of all. The Boulogne MS is probably a copy of 
the St Omer MS, or else both are copies of one original. The imperfect 
British Museum MS was one of those used by the first editor.’ It 
is probable that there are a good many other MSS of this work on 
the Continent. The difficulty of identifying them from catalogues is 


1 The Commentary of Pelagius: the Problem of its Restoration (Proceedings of the 
British Academy vol. ii p. 431 [= p. 23]). 
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very great, as they are generally anonymous and may be catalogued 
in so many different ways. From the early dates of the MSS it looks 
as if Zmaragdus’s work had passed almost entirely out of use after the 
tenth century. 

The Authorities Used. Hilary, Cyril, Fulgentius, Eucherius and 
Tyconius are very rarely cited, Cyprian perhaps never. The quotations 
from Victor (of Capua probably), Pelagius, and Frigulus(?) have been 
discussed at some length by Pitra in his appendix, and those from 
Pelagius have been further discussed by Riggenbach and by Hellmann 
in his Sedudius Scottus. The identity of the mysterious Frigulus seems 
as far from being discovered as ever. In the preface he appears 
variously in MSS as Figulus, Frigulus, Fidolus, and the contrac- 
tions in the body of the work which appear to represent him vary 
somewhat. The first editor has made one serious mistake. He has 
expanded P always as ‘ Primasius’, not having observed that PR, PRI, 
which occur only in comments on the Apocalypse, are the symbols for 
Primasius, and that P, which occurs only in comments on St Paul’s 
epistles, means therefore Pelagius. It was, I believe, on this slender 
foundation, and on it only, that Gagney in the following year (1537) 
published under Primasius’s name the anonymous commentary, which 
I have proved to be that of Cassiodorus, and which he had found in 
a MS now at Grenoble.’ All the quotations labelled P belong there- 
fore either to the pure Pelagius commentary or to some adaptation 
of it. The quotations from OR, ORI, which the author gives in 
commenting on the Epistle to the Hebrews, are criticized by Riggenbach 
in his masterly monograph (Die ailtesten lateinischen Kommentare sum 
Hebrierbrief [Leipzig, 1907] p. 7 ff). 

I have endeavoured to track all the quotations made on the 
Pauline Epistles to their original sources. The most remarkable thing 
about them is that neither the Ambrosiaster nor the Latin transla- 
tion of Theodore of Mopsuestia was used by him. The following 
appear to be the only authorities he employed for this part of the 
work: Origen-Rufinus on Romans, Jerome on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Pelagius, Pseudo-Jerome on Second Corinthians, Chrysostom (Homilies 
on First and Second Corinthians?), Cassiodorus (Complexiones ?), 
Isidore (On First Corinthians ?), Cyril (on Philippians), Victor of 
Capua, Gregory, Chrysostom-Mucian on Hebrews, Augustine De 
Diversis Quaestionibus, and the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestiones Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti CXXVII? 


* Riggenbach agrees (Theol. Literaiurblatt xxviii [1907] 74-75) ; Souter Comm. 
Pelag. 428 [= 20]. 

? The passages are given in the ‘prolegomena’ to my edition (CSEL. vol. 1 

908] p. xxvi). 
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Errors of Printed Editions. In this section I propose to give all the 
certain corrections of wrong attributions in the editions, which collation 
of the MSS has enabled me to make. The MSS collated are the 
Bodleian, British Museum, Paris, Berlin, Einsiedeln, St Gall 424 and 
St Gall 435 ; but to save space and confusion I refrain from mentioning 
MSS, except where the truth is doubtful. The numbers and letters 
indicate pages of Migne P. Z. cii. Though the fortunate possessor of 
a copy of the editio princeps, I have refrained from quoting it, because 
of its excessive rarity. The left-hand column contains the place of the 
error, the right-hand the correction. 


Migne. Corrections. 


Atthe | There is evidence of two recensions in the MSS, both of 
first which ought to be represented. 
lection. 
17 C | Before Jpsa est insert ‘(ex August.)’, 
D | After wnici Fi sui insert section from Origen. 
18 A | After fii resurrectionis insett a section from Ambrose, beginning 
Filium Dei dicens. 
B | At ostendit Sang. 435 has OR. 
D | At Hoc est, uidebunt Sang. 435 has EOR. 
19 B | For ‘ Ex Hieron.’ substitute FI, FR or FRI (i. e. Frigulus). 
D | The ‘Ex Beda’ should be transferred to Notandum quod ait 
above. 
At Jn utero, inquit, habens the Paris MS has FR. 
B | Vulg. is absurd and wrong here and everywhere else. MSS 
here have V (i.e. Victor). 
21 A | See 20 B (MSS V, VI). 
At Zimebat namque two (or three) MSS have H. 
24 A | The Paris MS has B opposite prospera. 
29 D | Some begin the Cassiod. quotation at Ecce hades. 
32 B | See 20 B. MSS have VIC. 
33 A | The Paris MS has AG opposite Z¢ guis est and H opposite 
Ut testimonium. ___ 
B | The Paris MS has VIC opposite Vos eséts. 
34 B | See 20 B. MSS have VIC. 
C | Insert ‘(ex Beda)’ before Carnalis guippe nostra. 
35 C | After e¢ Deus some MSS have a bit of Aug. 
36D | At Quia plenus insert ‘(ex Origene)’. At Stantem insert 
‘(ex Hieron.)’. 
37 A | At Cum Dominus insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 
D | At Videte insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 
40 B | At Et pulchre the Berlin MS has R. 
45 A | At Won inguit Paris MS has B. 
46 D | Insert ‘(ex Beda)’ at Hic manifeste. 


* Ihave refrained from using the readings of the Boulogne MS, recorded on 
Ppp. 1115-1118, because I have not verified them. 
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Corrections. 


At Jn hoc istarum Paris MS has B. 

At Agnus insert ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At Magna vox insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Quid per insert ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At Concitharistae (cum citharistae codd.) Dei insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 
At Quid per canticum insert ‘(ex Primas.)’, At Hoc (hunc 
codd.) enim canticum insert ‘(ex Cassiod.)’. 

At Quod nulla insert ‘(ex Primas,)’. At Sedes Ecclesia insert 
‘(ex Cassiod.)’. At Quattuor enim animalia insert ‘ (ex 
Primas.)’. 

At Singulariter canticum insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At guando ueniat the Einsiedeln MS has PRI. 

At redempti pretioso the Einsiedeln MS has B. 

At Won dicit insert ‘(ex Frigulo)’ (MSS have variously F, 
PRI, FL.). Insert at Quia Babylon ‘(ex Io. Chrys.)’. 

Insert at Possumus guogue ‘(ex Beda)’ 

Insert at Aegyptus tenebrae ‘(ex Frigulo)’ (MSS have F, FI). 
Insert at Quod dicit ‘(ex Beda)’. 

Insert at Hoc dicimus in ‘(ex Hieron.)’. Insert at Quod 
iterum ‘(ex Frigulo)’ (MSS have F). Insert at Potest 
tamen ‘(ex Orig.)’. 

Insert at Jn morte innocentium ‘(ex Beda)’. 

Insert at Quod autem dicitur ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

Insert at Quid enim Rama ‘(ex Io. Chrys.)’. At Spiritaliter 
vox insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At De Rachel insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. At Figuraliter autem 
insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Plorat autem insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. At Spiritaliter Rachel 
insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Von utique perhaps insert ‘(ex August.)’. (MSS are 
confused here, giving A, AG at Circumciditur which belongs 
to Ambrose, and at Won utigue A, AM, AMB, though the 
passage does not appear in him.) 

At Won solum ab insert ‘(ex Ambros.)’. 

At Secundum acceplam the Berlin MS gives H. 

At Si enim insert ‘(ex [Pseudo-] August.)’ 

Insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’ at Mudier non (so the Berlin MS: the 
Bodleian and Paris MSS give P not there, but at Jn eo 
autem, while the British Museum MS gives A at the latter 
place 

At Dene four MSS give A, which may mean Augustine. 
I cannot find the passage in Ambr. 

For ‘(Ex Hieron.)’ read ‘(Ex Beda)’. At Mos guippe insert 
‘(Ex Hieron.)’ 

At Sed (et Migne) usgue insert ‘ (ex Beda)’. 

(At Nam Anna MSS give A). 

(At Multorum MSS give A). 
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Corrections. 
At Pulchre autem insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 
See 20 B. MSS give V. At Adi dicunt insert ‘(ex Frigulo)’ 
(MSS give F). 
At Watiuitate Einsiedeln MS gives A (?). 
Some MSS omit Dum enim—discutimus, aberremus. 


At Donum substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At De ministerio substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At Maxime substitute ‘ = Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At Tota puritas insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’. 

At Ac sé insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’. 

At Hoc si substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At We per substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At Propter gaudium substitute ‘ (ex Pelag.)’ for ‘ (ex Primas.)’. 

At Hadbenda the Einsiedeln MS gives H. 

At Superbe (Superbia ed.) substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex 
Primas.)’. 

At Quod Dominus Paris MS has I. 

The Bodleian and Paris MSS. give the AG of 85 D at Hora 
ergo and Nondum venit respectively. 

The Bodleian MS gives B at Sciebat. 

The Bodleian MS gives B at Zt quidem potuit. 

The Einsiedeln MS gives P at Modo meruisiti. 

At Qué sidi insert ‘(ex Orig.)’. 

At Wolite in substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. At 
Si malum insert ‘(ex Orig.)’ 

At Humana substitute ‘ (ex Pelag. )’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

At Quod uestrum substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas. )’. 

At Aut fugiendo substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 

Insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’ at Z//e dicitur. 

The Bodleian and Paris MSS give another B at Jn testimonium 
illis. 

At Suscitant the Einsiedeln MS gives OR. 

For ‘(Ex Hieron.)’ substitute ‘(ex Frigulo)’. (MSS give FR, F.) 

At Ad undecimam the Einsiedeln MS gives A. At Pensate, 
fratres the Bodleian MS gives G. 

At Jd est the Berlin MS gives B. 

At Hoc est, si the British Museum MS gives OR. 

At Ut minus the Berlin MS has IH. 

The section from Bede is sometimes not at this point but at 
the end of the passages for this day. 

The Einsiedeln MS omits Vumguid iam ...campum quaesiuit. 

Transfer the ‘(Ex Greg.)’ from Z¢ ¢amen to Mirum quomodo 
above. 

For ( Vulg.) see 20 B. MSS have VI, VIC, VT. 

At Leuem MS Sang. 424 has P, and at Non excidit A. 

At Exempilo substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. 
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Corrections. 


At Sic ergo substitute ‘(ex Aug.)’ for ‘(ex Ambrosio)’. 

At Ostendit substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’, 

At Aenigma est substitute ‘(ex Aug.)’ for ‘(ex Amb.)’, 

At Quid isti designant the British Museum MS has G, suggest- 
ing that some other author has been used just before. 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C. 

There is some uncertainty about the source and the labelling 
of the section Jd est... institutum. The Berlin MS gives P, 
and the British Museum MS gives P at emo instead of H. 

For ‘(ex Ambros.)’ substitute ‘(ex [ Pseudo-] Aug.)’. 

For ‘(ex Ambr.)’ substitute ‘(ex Aug.)’. 

See 91 C. 

Substitute ‘(ex Aug.)’ for ‘(ex Ambr.)’. 

Substitute ‘(ex Aug.)’ for ‘(ex Ambros.)’. (The Berlin MS 
has P at Zentatur quadraginta /) 

See 20 B. MSS have V, VI, 

Substitute ‘(ex Aug.)’ for ‘(ex Amb.)’, and for ‘(Ex Fulg.)’ 
‘(ex Frigulo)’: in the latter case MSS have FRI, F. 

At Dicens diabolus insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

See 91 C. 

At Uas, id est insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’. 

The Bodleian MS gives B opposite Z¢ alias oues. 

The Bodleian MS gives B opposite Votandum sane. 

See 91 C. 7 

The Bodleian and St Gall 435 MSS give B at Von haec. 

(The Paris MS gives R opposite Jste est digitus.)  _ 

At Jgitur manus the Bodleian and Paris MSS give A. 

For ‘(Ex Beda)’ substitute ‘(ex Aug.)’, 

At Jnmundus insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’._ 

At Jesus ergo Einsiedeln MS gives G (?). 

See 91 C. z 

The MSS give A. Probably substitute ‘Aug.’ for ‘ Ambr.’. 

The Paris MS gives P at Jd est Ecclesiae. This is right: 
therefore expand to ‘ (ex Pelag.)’. 

At Qui possunt MSS give A: therefore expand to either ‘(ex 
Aug.)’ or ‘(ex Ambr.)’. 

At Nunc igitur insert ‘(ex Isidoro)’. 

At Genus humanum insert ‘(ex August.)’. 

Transfer ‘(ex Orig.)’ from Si enim to et in hac ipsa, and see 
Riggenbach, of. cit. p. 7 ff. 

Insert ‘(ex August.)’ at Quem uult. 

At Post duos dies insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. At Hoc sane iuxta 
insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Congregantur insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

At Mutier ista Maria insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 
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Corrections. 


At Multi hodie insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Jn alio euangelista insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

My MSS give nothing here. Substitute ‘(ex Beda)’ for ‘(ex 
Hieron.)’ (?). 

At Frangit autem ipse insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

Insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’ at Hoc est, guod. 

Insert ‘(ex Beda)’ at Potest autem hymnus. 

Insert ‘ (ex Beda)’ at Cum uero Satanas. 

My MSS lack both instances of ‘(ex Hieron.) ’. 

At Quod autem insert ‘(ex Beda)’. At Hoc aduersus insert ‘ (ex 
Hieron.) ’. 

At Lucas autem ait insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Ae si diceret Paris MS has H. 

At Jn alio euangelio insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. _ 

At Postquam plenitudo gentium Paris MS has H. 

At Refert Iosephus Paris MS has H,. _ 

At Sed falsus testis est Paris MS has H. 

At Altiori autem insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Ut compleretur insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. At Ue/auerunt insert 
‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Von quod alterius insert ‘(ex Hieron.) ’. 

At Hoc est quod insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Pilatus autem accepit insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

At Pro regia insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Jn chlamide coccinea insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’.  _ 

Opposite Postguam autem Bodleian MS has N, perhaps by 
error for H, as elsewhere. 

My MSS have no ‘(Ex August.)’. 

At Blasphemabant insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. _ 

Opposite mouebant capita Berlin MS has B. 

The Bodleian and Paris MSS have G opposite Munc autem 
manet, and R the former opposite idem namque, the latter 
opposite Spem hadbuit. 

At uelut impium scelus insert ‘(ex Victore)’: MSS have 
VI, V. 

At Rationis igitur insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

My MSS have no ‘(ex Beda)’, but opposite Zignum aduersus 
insert ‘(ex Gregor.)’. 

Insert at Velum templi scissum ‘(ex Hieron.)’ and withdraw 
it from Jn Euangelio. 7 

At Quaerendum est utrum Bodleian MS has B. 

See 20 B.. MSS have VI, V. 

At Decurio uocatur insert ‘(ex Beda)’. At Magnae quidem 
Loseph insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

After promisisti the Einsiedeln and Berlin MSS add a little. 
At De monumento insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Non suffecerat insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 
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Corrections. 


At Hoc /oco insert ‘ (ex Pelag.)’, but MS Sang. 424 has H. 

For ‘(Ex Ioan. Chrys.)’ substitute ‘(ex Cyrill.)’. MSS have 
CY. Transfer ‘(Ex August.)’ to Cum igitur. 

Substitute ‘(ex Cyrill.)’ for ‘(Ex Chrys.)’. MSS have again 
Cy. 

At Nomen habitus dicitur insert ‘(ex August.)’. 

At Quomodo accepit insert ‘(ex Victore)’, MSS have VI, V, 
VIG (sic). 

At Praeter Einsiedeln MS has ACM (i.e. it corrects an orig. 
Aug. to Ambr.). 

After this day follows the Passio in the Paris and St Gall 424 
MSS. 

At Haec MS Sang. 424 has V. 

For ‘(Ex August.)’ substitute ‘(Ex Frigulo)’, MSS have 
FRI, FE, FV. 

Some give ‘(ex August.)’ at Jn prima, etc. 

See 20 B. MSS have VI, V. 

At Jn Evangelio Lucae insert ‘(ex Beda)’, but British’ Museum 
MS has G. 

At £t introeuntes Bodleian MS has F. 

At Notandum uero insert ‘(ex Gregor.)’, but the Einsiedeln 
MS gives G at scribit enim, the Paris MS at J//ae ergo 
mulieres. 

Insert ‘(ex Beda)’ at Jd est, Pater. 

Insert ‘(ex Ambros. [ August. ?])’ at Christus passus est (MSS 
give A, except Einsiedeln MS which gives AM). 

Insert ‘(ex August.)’ at Quis suscitauit. 

At JVihil simplex insert ‘(ex Gregor.)’ (but Bodleian MS 
gives A). 

At Jam erat insert ‘(ex August.)’. 

At Omnes quibus insert ‘(ex August.) 4 

At Det autem insert ‘(ex August.)’. 

The Berlin MS gives G at Sa/ua historia. 

Insert ‘(ex Gregor.)’ at Quid mirum si (MS Sang. 424 gives CR). 

Insert ‘(ex August.)’ at Quod heretici Manichei. 

At Resurrectionem suam Paris MS gives G. 

At Aliter namque insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

My MSS have no ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Notandum quod Sang. 435 has B. 

My MSS have no ‘(ex Greg.)’. 

My MSS have no ‘(ex August.)’. 

At Jn corde the Berlin MS has B (erased). 

At Von solum insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

Substitute ‘(ex Beda)’ for ‘(ex Primas.)’. (The editor mistook 
a B fora P, and then expanded wrongly, as always.) 

At Pensandum the Berlin MS gives G (rightly ?). 





Migne. 
263 D 


264 B 
(274C 


(280 D 
282 B 
285 D 


295 B 
300 A 
(303 B 
306A 
311D 
312 D 
(316 D 
328 B 
332A 
339 C 
343 D 
349 A 
350 C 
355 D 
358 C 
360 C 


363A 
367A 
369 B 
374 B 
375A 


377 B 
378 A 


379 D 
380 A 
_ 


(381A 


B 
382 A 


385 A 
388 C 
389 D 
391 A 
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Corrections. 


Insert ‘(ex August.)’ somewhere here. One MS gives it at 
Sed ut legi, another at De Christo, another at Jn guo 
subauditur. fale 

At Jd est quattuor insert ‘(ex Frigulo)’: Berlin MS has FRI. 

At Una sabbati the British Museum MS gives G(?) and the 
Berlin MS gives B.) 

At Et hoc Berlin MS gives AG.) 

At Quod autem dicit insert ‘ (ex Beda)’. 

Before Ostensa some MSS (for example, the Einsiedeln) give 
a passage beginning with Fécit. 

At Velocitas the Einsiedeln MS gives H. 

At Sic e¢ insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

Here British Museum MS ends.) 

At Rogatus insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Cum autem dicatur the Einsiedeln MS has A. 

At Quid in his Einsiedeln MS has G (?). 

The Einsiedeln MS ends here.) 

At Probatio the Bodleian MS has G. 

My MSS are without ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Princeps scilicet the Paris MS has B. 

At Quomodo the Berlin MS has B. 

At Nonnulli autem insert ‘(ex Gregor.)’. 

At O quanta insert ‘ (ex Gregor.)’. 

For ‘(ex Hieron.)’ substitute ‘(ex Gregor.)’. 

At Hance ergo insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Quia non solum insert ‘(ex Beda)’. _ 

At ad conuescendum Bodleian MS has G. 

At Si guis insert ‘(ex Orig.)’. 

At Quidam etiam the Paris and Berlin MSS give P. 

At Dimittere nos insert ‘(ex Victore)’ (MSS have VIC, V). 

At Dominum autem Berlin MS gives S. 

My MSS have no ‘(ex Beda)’. 

(At Potest the Berlin MS has 4). 

At Won quod insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

At Plerumque iustitia insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Qui enim the Berlin MS gives M. 

At Won inmerito insert ‘(ex Ambr.)’. 

At Sicera the Berlin MS has M: possibly therefore the M at 
380 A should be B.) 

My MSS are without the ‘(ex Amb.)’. 

My MSS are without the ‘(ex Hier.)’, but the Bodleian MS 
has SQR at Hoc est ab (382 B). _ 

At Weque poterat the Paris MS has M. 

See 20 B. MSS have VI, V. 

For ‘(ex Iosepho)’ the Paris MS has B, no doubt rightly. 


At Philippus iste put the ‘(Ex Hieron.)’ which is given below, 
and erase it there. 
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Corrections. 


This ‘(ex Fulgentio)’ is very doubtful. The only MSS which give 
anything are the Berlin, which gives FIN, and the Sang. 424, 
which gives ERI. Therefore probably read ‘(ex Frigulo)’. 

At Verbum (v.1. uotum) ipsum insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

At Gic discimus MSS have A: therefore perhaps expand ‘(ex 
Ambr.)’. 

My MSS sxe without ‘(ex Orig.)’. 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C. - 

At Jd est insert ‘(ex Frigulo)’. (The Paris MS has FRI, the 
Sang. 424 has AG by anticipation.) 2 2s 

At Gehenna nomen insert ‘(ex Frigulo)’. (MSS have FRI, 
FRA, FI.) ce es 

At Docet utique insert ‘ (ex Hilar.)’. (MSS have HIL, NIL.) 
At Si in mentem perhaps we ought to substitute ‘(ex Ambr.)’, 
(MSS have A.) 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C. 

At Romanis militibus the Bodleian MS has NIL: therefore 
insert ‘(ex Hilario)’. 

At Ergo stipendium the Bodleian MS has A. 

Insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’ at Von dixit, or rather at Ergo gui. 

For ‘(ex Beda)’ substitute ‘(ex August.)’ [or ‘(ex Ambr.)’]. 
(MSS have A.) 

See 91 C. 

My MSS are defective in omitting the ‘(ex Pelag.)’, which 
should come at Hoc enim dict, the ‘(Ex Orig.)’ at 
Qui ergo, and the ‘(ex Pelag.)’ which should come at 
412A. 

See 91 C. 

MSS have A.) 

At Spinas reor insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

The extract from Bede is different in the Paris MS. 

The last two-thirds of the Epistle for ‘Hebdomada X post 
Pentecost.’ differ greatly in MSS. 

After ¢ribulationibus probat there is in some MSS an extract 
labelled A. In some of these MSS the rest of the comm. 
on the Lesson is cited only from IS and A. The Isidore 
extract begins Mortuo Aaron. 

See 91 C. Substitute ‘(ex August.)’ for ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 
(MSS have A.) 

See g1 C. 

At Humana Sang. 435 has P. Opposite id est the Bodleian 
and Sang. 435 MSS have A, and are rightly without (‘Ex 
August.)’ at Fidelis gui. 

Opposite Ad/ata guippe the Paris MS has PRIS, and opposite 
Mendicare confusionis has A. 
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Corrections, 


Opposite Cadus Graece the Paris MS has G, 

My MSS are without ‘(ex Orig.)’. 

Substitute ‘(ex Gregor.)’ for ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At At cum ea the MS Sang, 424 has A, 

See 91 C, 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C. 

At Hic certe insert ‘(ex August.)’. 

See 91 C, _ 

At Ac si the Paris MS has A wrongly, and the Berlin MS has 
a letter erased.) 

Opposite /¢a timor the Berlin MS has a letter erased. 

See 91 C. Substitute ‘(ex Pelag.)’ for the second ‘(ex 
Primas.)’ also, and transfer it to Quidam mediatorem Mosen. 

See 91 C, 

About opposite Z¢ ecce the Berlin MS has one letter erased 
in margin. 

Opposite Dum legisperito the Berlin MS has one letter erased. 

Opposite Homo the Berlin MS has one letter erased. 

Opposite Jumentum eius Paris MS has NIL (IL in ligature) : 
this points to HIL. 

At Hoc tripliciter insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

The words de Neotericis Graecum uersum transferens, omitted 
in at least two MSS, would appear to be no part of the text. 
At Samaritanus Sang. 435 gives H. 

At Unum si Sang. 435 gives S. 

See 91 C. 

See gr C. 

See g1 C. 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C. At Jd est, gui insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’, and remove it 
from before Praeuidens. 

See 91 C. Correct ‘(Ex Primas.)’ (alt.) to ‘(ex Hieron.)’, 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C, 

At id est insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’. 

At Patietur insert ‘(ex August.)’, 

‘(Ex Fulg.)’ is probably wrong. Substitute ‘(Ex Frigulo)’: 
MSS have F, FI. Substitute for ‘(Ex Hilar.)’ ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

At Haec est communio insert ‘(ex August.)’ [or ‘(ex Ambr.)’]. 

Insert at aim ciuitas ‘(ex Beda)’. 

At Ecce defunctus, at Qui bene and at Nam et electus the Berlin 
MS has a letter erased in margin. 

At £¢ haec uidua the Berlin MS has a letter erased in margin. 

My MSS have nothing here, ae 

For ‘(Ex Fulg.)’ substitute ‘(ex Frigulo)’. (MSS have FRI, 
FI, F.) At Pharisaei et insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 


Qq2 
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Corrections. 


Opposite in re/iguis Paris MS has B. 

Two MSS give the B at Nota quod, not at Notandum. 

At Curatio paralytic insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

My MSS give none of the ascriptions. 

At Aestimo insert ‘(ex August.)’. 

Opposite sed a guibusdam the Berlin MS gives H. 

At Won aduersus the Berlin MS gives P, probably by anticipa- 
tion : the others give nothing. 

See 91 C. For ‘(Ex August.)’ substitute ‘(Ex Hieron.)’. 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C. 

See 91 C. At Fidelis quasi insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

My MSS have no ‘(Ex August.)’. 

The ‘(Ex August.)’ should be transferred to Jd est, me, where 
the Bodleian and Berlin MSS give it, but the ascription 
to Aug. is an error, probably going back to the archetype: 
read ‘(ex Pelag.)’. 

At Octauum signum insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. 

Substitute ‘(Ex Beda)’ for ‘(Ex Primas.)’. Cf. 253 B. 

See 20 B (Paris MS has VI). At Ubi tetragrammaton MS 
Sang. 424 has OR. 

For ‘(Ex Eucherio)’ substitute ‘(Ex Frigulo)’. (MSS have 
FRI, F.) Pay 
For ‘(Ex Fulg.)’ substitute ‘(ex Frigulo)’. (MSS have FI, F.) 
For ‘(Ex Fulgentio)’ substitute ‘(ex Frigulo)’. (MSS have 

ER, F.) 

See 91 C, but the ‘(Ex Pelag.)’ ought to come at Sicut audire. 

At Quoniam Tesse insert ‘(ex Orig.) ’. 

At Quod uero dicit insert ‘(ex Beda)’. 

Substitute ‘(Ex Frigulo)’ for ‘(Ex Fulgent.)’. (MSS have 
FRI, FR.) 

At His uerbis insert ‘(ex Gregor.)’. 

At Quod ergo insert ‘(ex Gregor. ¢ 

At Soluere calciamentum insert ‘(ex Victore)’. ’, (MSS have VI.) 

At Bethania villa insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’. “ 

At Permisit tradi insert ‘(ex Pelag.)’. (MSS have P.) 

At Wumquid accusare MS Sang. 424 wrongly gives OR. 

For ‘(Ex Beda)’ the Paris MS gives G. 

At Afiter lumbos insert ‘(ex Gregor.) ’. 

~ a Fulg.)’ the Paris MS reads N: read probably ‘(Ex 

gulo)’. 

For “(Ex Hieron.)’ substitute ‘(ex Frigulo)’. (Berlin MS has F.) 

At Crebris parabolarum insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’, removing it from 
Thesaurus iste. * 

Opposite cum autem venerit Paris MS has N, but whole section 
is Jerome. 
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Corrections. 


Insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’ at Hanc parabolam. 

Insert ‘(ex August.)’ at Lampades autem. 

Insert ‘(ex Tyconio)’ at Ergo non possunt. 

Substitute ‘(ex Ambr.)’ for ‘(Ex August.) ’. 

Insert ‘(ex Gregor.)’ at Per oleum. 

Insert ‘(ex August.)’ at Laesitia. 

Insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’ at Conseguenter. 

Insert ‘(ex Hieron.)’ at Per angelorum. 

551 A | (The Paris MS gives A opposite virgines surgunt, the Berlin MS 

opposite Oportet.) 
B | For ‘(Ex Hieron.)’ my MSS give nothing. 7 
D | At Zuntibus for ‘(Ex Aug.)’ the Berlin MS. gives G. 

552A | Opposite O si sapere Berlin MS gives G. 





The defects of the printed editions in this matter of citation are 
sufficiently apparent. They can be paralleled by defects in the texts 
presented. The student is warned not to trust the editions for critical 
work of any sort. It is hoped that the present paper will save a good 
deal of vain searching after passages wrongly ascribed. I have left the 
MSS to speak for themselves, and have rarely searched in the original 
authors for verification of their testimony, except in the case of comments 
on the Pauline Epistles. 

A. SOUTER. 


RENDERINGS OF THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE 
IN THE LXxX. 


A VERY common usage of the Hebrew language is that of the infin. 
abs. of a verb in conjunction with the finite parts of the same verb, to 
express emphasis of some kind, e.g. MOA Nip, ‘thou shalt surely die’. 
The translators of our English A.V. have shewn much skill and versa- 
tility in their renderings of this form of expression. Most often they 
employ an adverb or an adverbial phrase. The following are a few 
examples :—Gen. ii 16 ‘Thou mayest free/y eat’, xvii 13 ‘must needs 
be circumcised’, xxxi 30 ‘sore longedst’, xl 15 ‘indeed I was stolen 
away’, 1 Sam. ii 27 ‘Plainly appear’, vi 3 ‘in any wise return’, Is. 
xxiv 19 ‘The earth is u¢fer/y broken down, the earth is c/ean dissolved, 
the earth is moved exceedingly’. 

The Greek translators have, for the most part, employed one of two 
methods for rendering the infinitive absolute, one of which is not 
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foreign to the spirit of the Greek language, while the other is, to say the 
least, distinctly unidiomatic.! These two methods are (1) the use of 
the finite verb with cognate noun, usually in the dative (sometimes in 
the accusative), and (2) the use of the finite verb with the participle of 
the same verb or a verb of kindred meaning. 

Both these equivalents for the infin. abs. occur in each section of the 
Greek Bible, and the total number of instances of the two constructions 
is about the same, but there is a marked diversity between the earlier 
and the later books in the preference shewn for the one mode of trans- 
lation or the other. 

(1) The books of the Pentateuch prefer the construction of noun and 
verb, which is found in them more than twice as often as the use of 
part. and verb. The former construction had some classical authority 
in phrases like ydpw yapety (‘in true wedlock’), dvypj devyew (‘flee 
with all speed’), and in the use of the cognate accusative. The con- 
struction with the noun is always used in the Pent. where the verb is in 
the passive, e.g. Gen. xvii 1 3 TEPLTOMH) mepitpnOnoerat, xl 15 kop 
éxAawnv, Ex. xviii 18 p60pa xarapbapyoy, xxi 20 dixy éxdicnOjrw, xxi 22 
erlnprov CypswOyoerar, xxi 28 ALBous AGoBornPyoera: (instrum. dat.), 
Lev. xix 7 Bpwoe Bpwb7, N. xv 31 éxrpiper éxrpiByoera (cf. Dt. 
iv 26), Dt. xxi 14 mpdove ob rpafyoera. Where the verb is active or 
middle either construction may be used, and there seems to be no very 
definite rule for determining the choice. Thus we have Gen. ii 16 
Bpioe ayn beside L. vii 8 daydv payy, Dt. xxiv 13 droddca drodécas 
beside Dt. xv. 10 dois Saves. But in general it may be said that the 
Pentateuch translators prefer the former construction wherever there is 
a convenient cognate noun available. 

If the translations of the LXX are considered with regard to their degree 
of proximity to classical style, the five books of the Pentateuch stand at 
one extreme and the four books of ‘ Kingdoms’ at or near the other.? In 
these four books all endeavour to write a good classical Greek has been 
abandoned : the one aim of the ‘translators’ is to produce a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew, with the natural result that they are often 
unintelligible. In rendering the infin. abs. these translators, apart 
from a single phrase* @avdrw dwobar{etra:) (Oavarwonre, etc.), (1 K. 
xiv 39, 44, xxii 16: 2 K. xii 14, xiv 14: 3 K. ii 37, 42, iii 26f: 4 K. 
i 4, 6, 16, viii 10) and its opposite {w@ {joy (4 K. viii 10, 14), have 


* See, however, J. H. Moulton Grammar of N. T. Greek vol. 1 p. 75 f. 

* This and the following sentence apply more especially to the portions which 
I have elsewhere called 85, viz. 2 K. xi 2—3 K. ii 11 and 3 K. xxii 1—4 K. end: 
see J. T. S. vol. viii pp. 262 ff. 

* The occurrence of this phrase in the familiar story of the Fall (Gen. ii 17, iii 4) 
probably accounts for its retention. 
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practically dropped the construction of verb and cognate noun and 
used the other construction (part. + verb) throughout. 2 K. has, 
besides, three instances of the noun construction, viz. i 6 reperropate 
mepiereray, xviii 3 guy piywpev, xix 42 Bpdoea épdyapyev (Bpdow A): 
1, 3 and 4 K., apart from the two phrases already named, have none. 
A comparison of Pentateuch and Kingdoms gives the following results 
(if my calculation is correct) :— 

Inf. absolute rendered (1) by noun + verb. (2) by part. + verb. 

Pentateuch 108 49 

1-4 Kings with cues 

~ ~ 255 
or lw7 18 59 
with other nouns 3 

In the remaining books of the LXX both constructions are used, but 
the participial construction preponderates except in Isaiah (8 exx. of 
noun to 3 of part.), Ezekiel, Micah, the A text of Joshua (2 exx. of noun 
to 1 of part.), and the A text of Judges (10 exx. of noun to 8 of part.). 

(2) With regard to the particip~ial construction, it may be noted that 
where this is used in the Pentateuch an attempt is often made to render 
it more classical by varying the verb (e.g. Gen. xviii 10 éravacrpépwv 
néw, Ex. xxi 5 daoxpibeis elry, xxiii 4 droorpépas drodéceas, Lev. xiii 7 
petaBadoioa peraréryn, xiv 48 rapayevopevos cicéAOy, cf. Gen. xviii 18 
ywopevos éxrat) or by using the simple and compound verb (Gen. xliii 7 
épwrav érnpwr., Lev. x 16 Cyrav efelyryncer, N. xii 14 rriwy évérrvee, 
XXX 15 owrév wapacwmryjoy). The use of the aorist participle also 
helps in the same direction. Instances of the bald use of the present 
participle and finite form of the same verb, such as 7AnOivev rAnbvvd 
Gen. iii 16, xvi 10, yweoxwv yvooyn Gen. xv 13, are not frequent until 
we come to Deuteronomy which has nine of them. 

In the four books of Kingdoms, besides the great increase in the 
number of participial constructions, we note these further points. (i) 
This construction is used even where the main verb is passive, e.g. 
1 K. ii 27 droxadupOels drexadipOnv, 2 K. vi 20 droxadvrrerat droxadv- 
eis, xx 18 Hpwrnpévos HpwryOn(v) (where there is a doublet with épwravres 
érepwrncovow), 3 K. ix 6 droorpadéevres drootpadpire: (ii) the second 
instance quoted above shews that the usual order of words is sometimes 
reversed (cf. 1 K. x 16, xiv 30, xx 21, 2 K. xvii 9): (iii) the use of 
different verbs or simple and compound verb is abandoned (the nearest 
approach to this is seen in 1 K. xx 21 efzw Aéywv, 3 K. xili 32 ywdpmevov 
éorat, 4 K. xiv 10 rirtwv érdragas). 

The use of the passive participle occurs also in Jeremiah (iii 1, x 5, 
xxviii 58, xxix 13, xxxix 28, xlv 3) and in some of the minor Prophets 
(Am. v 5, Mic. ii 12, Zech. xi 17 dis). The use of different verbs or 
roots may be illustrated by W. cviii 10, cxvii 13, cxxv 6. 
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The tense of the participle may be present or aorist. The future is 
used in Jd. iv 9 A ropevoopévn ropevoopa (B ropevopévn) and in Sir. 
xxviii 1 Suaoryprdv Sacrnpioe: (-pret) : cf. Aquila W. xlix 21 éodpevos Eropa, 

(3) Once the place of the participle is taken by an adjective: N. xiii 
31 duvarol duvnodpeBa. 

(4) In the B text of Jos. xvii 13 there seems to be the solitary 
attempt in the LXX to render the Hebrew construction quite literally : 
eEorcOpedorar (A ddrcOpevorer) 5é adbrois odx éEwr<éOpevorar. 

(5) The method adopted by the English translators of the A.V. of 
using an adverb, adverbial phrase, particle or other form of paraphrase 
.is sometimes, though sparingly, employed by the Greek translators. In 
the Pentateuch we have Gen. xxxii 12 xadds «bd ce mowjow (not a 
doublet apparently), Ex. xv 1 évddgws deddgacra, N. xxii 17 évripws 
tysnow oe. In the other books we have 4 K. v 11 wdvrws éfeAcicerat, 
(?) Is. lvi 3 "Agopre? we dpa, and in Proverbs the infin. abs. is rendered by 
an adverb in the three cases where it occurs in the M T (xxiii 1 vonras 
voet, XXiii 24 Kadds éxrpépe, xxvii 23 ywworis éxvyveoy): in xxiv 22 a of 
the same book the participial construction occurs in a Greek addition 
(Sexdpevos édégaro). Paraphrases occur in Job xiii 10 ot Frrov 
édéyéee and (with «is réAos) in Gen. xlvi 4, Am. ix 8. @avdrov évoxos 
éora replaces the usual Oavdérw dwrofaveira: in Gen. xxvi 11. 

(6) In a considerable number of passages (some fifty in all) the 
infinitive absolute is not rendered. The majority of these occur in the 
first four books of the Pentateuch and in ‘Jeremiah a’.1_ The omission 
in the case of these books was no doubt intentional, and is not merely 
due to difference of text. The translators of these books shewed a 
greater freedom in their work. In some cases it was quite unnecessary 
and would have been difficult to reproduce the Hebrew construction. 
Cf. Gen. xliv 28 OypwWBpwros yéyovey with Ex. xxii 13 éav 52 OnpudAwrov 
yevyrat. 

(7) In some passages one of the two main forms of the Greek con- 
struction is found where there is no infin. abs. in the Massoretic text. 
This is generally no doubt due to the translators having a different text 
from our Hebrew. Examples are Gen. xix 17, Ex. xi 9, Lev. xiv 48 
(N.B. the double negative od duaytion od diuaxeirar), N. v 6 (xai rAnp- 
peAdv wAynpp.), xxx 6 = 9,1 K. v 5, 2 K. xvii 11, 3 K. xi 34, xxii 6, 
Jer. iii 1 (dvaxdurrovoa dvaxdypa), xii 11, xxii 24, xli 2. 

(8) Neither construction appears to be used in the ‘Greek’ (i.e. 
untranslated) books, but, as already stated, we have one instance of the 
participle, dexdpevos éd€garo, in a section of Proverbs (xxiv 22 a) for 
which there is no Hebrew equivalent extant. 


1 i.e, the first twenty-eight chapters of the Greek text. See J. 7.S. vol. iv 
PP. 245 ff. 
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(9) The participial construction was purely ‘translatese’ and does not 
appear to have been adopted in the colloquial or the literary language. 
There are no examples of it in the New Testament except in Old 
Testament quotations (Blass Gramm. d. neut. Gr. § 74, 4). On the 
other hand the New Testament has several examples of the verb with 
dat. of the cognate noun: in Le. and Acts érOupia éreOipnoa, aredjj 
draXr., wapayyedig rapryy., avabéuar: dvefeu., in Jo. xapa xalpe, in 
James rpocevy7 tpoonvgaro (ibid. § 38, 3). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF NESTORIUS: 
SCHENUTE, ZACHARIAS, EVAGRIUS. 


THE recovery of the work of Nestorius cited by Ebed Jesu under 
the title ‘the Book of Heraclides’ shews conclusively that Nestorius 
survived the Council of Chalcedon.' There is no doubt that Schenute 
survived Nestorius. Schenute cannot, therefore, have died on July 7, 
451; and Dr Leipoldt’s confident assertion * ‘ Schenutes Todesjahr ist 
und bleibt 451’ must be revised in the light of the new evidence. If 
it is certain that he died on July 7 (the day of his commemoration) the 
earliest year would be the year 452—a date which on other grounds 
some scholars have preferred. But there are references in Schenute’s 
writings which imply that Nestorius had been long dead, and if Schenute 
‘must have died in 451 or in 466’, as Dr Leipoldt says before deciding 
for the earlier date, we must now without hesitation choose 466 as the 
year of his death. Part of the evidence on which Dr Leipoldt depends, 
in coming to his own conclusion that Schenute died in 451, is the 
statement of Evagrius* that Nestorius had already departed this life 
at the time of the Council of Chalcedon. This statement Dr Leipoldt 
misrepresents in claiming the authority of Evagrius for the view that 
Nestorius had been already a Jong time dead (dass Nestorios im Jahre 
451 langst nicht mehr unter den Lebenden weilt). But his argument 
has drawn my attention to the fact that I have myself much more 
seriously misrepresented the evidence of Evagrius on this point: 
whereas he has only overstated this evidence, I regret that I have 

? See my Nestorius and his teaching p. 34 f. 


2 J. Leipoldt Schenute von Atripe Texte u. Unters. xxv, n. F, x 1 p. 46, 
8 Evagrius H. E. ii 2. 
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inadvertently mis-stated it altogether." I desire at once to correct 
the error, and, as Evagrius was clearly mistaken, to examine briefly 
how his mistake arose. 

Evagrius, in his account of the Council of Chalcedon, quotes the 
statement of the historian Zacharias Rhetor (who wrote some fifty 
years after the Council) that Nestorius was sent for from his place 
of exile (é« ris trepopias perdreurrov yevéoGa ? summoned to the 
Council or recalled from exile). He describes this statement as 
‘prejudiced’ (éurafds . . . dyoi), in accordance with his general 
estimate of Zacharias (a strong monophysite), and rejects it on the 
ground that the Council anathematized Nestorius. But he also goes 
on to cite evidence which in his opinion shews that Nestorius was 
already dead. This evidence he finds in a letter of Eustathius, bishop 
of Berytus, one of the bishops who had been consenting parties to the 
proceedings of Dioscorus at the Council of Ephesus of 449, and were 
therefore deposed at Chalcedon, and again reinstated on the ground 
that they had acted at Ephesus under constraint. A fragment of a 
letter of this Eustathius in defence of Leo’s Letter to Flavian is extant ;? 
but of the letter quoted by Evagrius nothing is known but what he tells 
us, viz. that it was written about the proceedings of the Council of 
Chalcedon to two persons of the name of John, one a bishop and the 
other a presbyter. The passage he cites is as follows: iaavrycavres dé 
madw ot Lyrotvres Necropiov ra Aciava tis ovvddov KareBdwv Oi dyvor 
da ri dvabeparifovra; ds dyavaxrycavta tov Baoréa trois Sopuddpos 
éritpépar paxpay abrovs dreAaoat. 

This apparently refers to some incident in the course of the Council 
when the Emperor was present (? at the sixth session) and means ‘and 
those who were going to fetch the remains of Nestorius came again 
and cried out against the Council, saying, Why are holy men anathema- 
tized? so that the Emperor was indignant and ordered his guards to 
drive them off to a distance’. And the comment which Evagrius 
adds—‘ How then Nestorius was summoned (07 recalled) when he 
had already departed this life (rév évrei@ev peraords), I cannot tell’— 
shews that he understood it to mean that Nestorius was already dead. 

This appears to be the only evidence Evagrius had to shew that 
Nestorius was then dead. It is all the evidence he adduces here, and 
earlier in his History (bk i ch. vii) he has said that he found no 
information in the historians as to the fortunes of Nestorius after his 
banishment, though he knew that one who wrote an account of his 
death said that his tongue was eaten by worms. His authority for this 
report may have been the same passage of Zacharias from which he drew 
the statement already mentioned. Books iii-vi of the extant Syriac 


1 Nestorius and his teaching p. 34. 2 Migne P. G. Ixxxv 1803. 
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history under the name of Zhe Chronicle of Zachariah of Mitylene are 
an epitome’ of the work of the Zacharias (who wrote a history of the 
years 450-491) to which Evagrius refers, and in bk. iii ch. i, about the 
Council of Chalcedon, we read: ‘This Marcian [the Emperor] favoured 
the doctrine of Nestorius, and was well disposed towards him ; and so 
he sent by John the Tribune to recall Nestorius from his place of 
banishment in Oasis; and to recall also Dorotheus, the bishop who 
was with him. And it happened, while he was returning, that he set 
at naught the holy Virgin, the Zheotokos, and said, “What is Mary ? 
Why should she indeed be called the Zheotokos?” And the righteous 
judgement of God speedily overtook him, as had been the case formerly 
with Arius, who blasphemed against the Son of God. Accordingly he 
fell from his mule, and the tongue of this Nestorius was cut off, and his 
mouth was eaten by worms, and he died on the roadway. And his 
companion Dorotheus died also.’ The author goes on to represent the 
Emperor as greatly grieved by the death of Nestorius and in doubt as 
to what he should do, but yet as persisting in summoning the Council. 
The statement that Nestorius died in this particular way may be due to 
misunderstanding of a remark of Schenute about him ;* and the other 
details of the narrative have no wraisemblance to recommend them. 
Marcian was known to be opposed to the teaching of Eutyches, and 
Zacharias was a hot partisan of monophysitism, one of those who 
thought that the Council of Chalcedon did in fact support Nestorianism. 
The belief that Nestorius was actually summoned to the Council might 
easily be entertained by one who thought that it was the teaching of 
Nestorius that the Council affirmed. If this evidence stood alone, we 
might dismiss it at once. But now that we have Nestorius’s own work 
before us, we see that Zacharias was at least right in believing that 
Nestorius was alive on the eve of the Council. 

The letter of Eustathius of Berytus, however, seems to shew clearly 
that the report of his recent death was current at the time of the 
Council, and that some of his friends were starting for Egypt to bring 
back his remains* ; and this is contemporary evidence. Can its origin 


1 See the translation by F. J. Hamilton & E. W. Brooks (Methuen & Co. 1899) 
Introduction p. 2. 

2 See Nestorius and his teaching p. 36 n. 1. 

8 M. E. Revillout in his article ‘Sénuti le prophéte’, Revue de l'histoire des 
veligions viii p. 571 n. 1, translates the passage cited above ‘la arrivérent ceux qui 
suivent avec opiniatreté le parti de Nestorius et ils se mirent a vociférer contre le 
concile’, and says that without the comment which Evagrius adds en guise de con- 
clusion it would be indecisive. I have quoted the words as they stand in the text 
of Valois and of Bidez and Parmentier, and the comment of Evagrius shews that he 
understood them as I have translated them. (M. Revillout’s rendering would 
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be traced? The wish is often father to the thought, and I think we 
can assign the source of this rumour and the tale that Zacharias tells 
to the ‘dream’ which came to Macarius, the Egyptian bishop of Tkou, 
just before the Council met, while he was with Dioscorus at Con- 
stantinople, about to start for Chalcedon.' Afraid, as the party opposed 
to Nestorius obviously were, that he might be reinstated by the Council, 
it was clearly to their interest to have it believed that he was already 
dead. The narrative states that a eunuch who was devoted to 
Dioscorus came running to tell him that he had just heard that, four 
days before, the Emperor had sent to fetch Nestorius. Macarius 
replied that he already knew the fact, but that four nights before he 
had had a dream in which he found himself with Schenute in Egypt in 
the presence of Nestorius. ‘We found the man whom they have just 
sent to fetch to the Council’, the narrative runs, ‘much weakened in 
body and incapable in mind of measuring himself with us . . . and 
I saw that Nestorius said to Schenute : Take this treasure and distribute 
it to the poor. The holy prophet said to him: Confess that the Virgin 
Mary is Zheotokos and I will give it on your behalf. The impious 
Nestorius replied with his tongue that deserved to be cut off: The 
bishops (of Ephesus) could not persuade me to say that word, and who 
are you to make me say that a woman bore God as her child! That is 
what he said. Then Schenute replied to him: You are accursed, you 
and your money !—and he shook his hand over him. An angel then 
struck Nestorius, and he lay there three hours in great torment, and his 
tongue came out of his mouth. Mortification set in, and he died in 
a terrible way. When that took place, Schenute said to me: Go and 
inform the patriarch Dioscorus ...—At that moment I awoke, and 
here we have letters coming now to confirm it all.’ Such is the narrative, 
and while we allow for later embellishment of the details, we can hardly 
be wrong in drawing the inference from it that the report of the death 
of Nestorius, which was current at the time of the Council, originated 
with the party who wished him dead and eagerly seized on any evidence 
that came to their hand, whether by the ‘dream’ of Macarius at Con- 
stantinople or by letters from their partisans in Egypt. The letter of 


require something like {nAodvres for (yrodyres, and the sense he gives to Neoropiov 
7a. Ael~ava is surely impossible. He also reads ‘Leo’ instead of ‘ John’ as the 
name of the bishop and the presbyter to whom the letter was addressed.) 

1 The dream is narrated, as above, in the memorial oration which Dioscorus is 
said to have composed in exile at Gangra when news of the death of Macarius 
reached him, This oration is extant in Coptic (E. Amélineau Monuments pour 
servir a V'histoire de P Egypte chritienne aux iv et v° siécles in the Mémoires de la 
mission francaise du Caire tom. iv). As to the question of its genuineness see 
Leipoldt op. at. pp. 17 f, and the opinions of other scholars there cited. I quote 
from the French translation of M. Revillout of. cit. pp. 570 f. 
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Eustathius, accordingly, simply shews that the report spread by the 
enemies of Nestorius was believed by his friends at the moment, and 
that a casual reference to their belief at the time was accepted by 
Evagrius more than a hundred and forty years later as decisive evidence 
that Nestorius was dead at the time of the Council. 

One point further remains. Evagrius had apparently handled the 
book of Nestorius himself which in its Syriac version is now again 
accessible. His reference to it (#7. Z. i 7) indicates that he dismissed 
it lightly as only a prolix repetition of the ‘history’ which he mentions: 
If it was the complete book as we have it, he would have found at the 
end of it evidence very much to his purpose. But it is easy to under- 
stand how the tedious doctrinal discussions with which it begins, and 
which continue all through it, may have deterred him from reading 
it to the end: he would not have thought it likely to contain anything 
of historical importance. It is, however, possible that the copy which 
he found was an early edition lacking the latter part which Nestorius 
added as a supplement’ after he had read Leo’s letter to Flavian and 
had heard of the proceedings at Chalcedon and the triumph there of 
the faith for which he had contended all his life. 


J. F. BeTHUNE-BaKkER. 


1 Nestorius and his teaching p. 35. 
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REVIEWS 


CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Geschichte des neulestamentlichen Kanons, yon Lic. theol. Dr phil. 
JouannEs LerPotpT. I. Teil. Die Entstehung. (J. C. Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1907.) 

THE appearance of Dr Leipoldt’s History of the Canon of the New 
Testament (part 1) is a welcome sign that the silence of Germany on 
this subject has at last been broken. With the exception of Holtzmann’s 
slight sketch in the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, and a rewritten 
section of the last edition of Julicher’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, the subject has been generally avoided since Zahn published 
a separate and somewhat enlarged form of his article in Hauck’s 
Realencyklopidie. This may have been partly due to the hope still 
entertained by all students of the subject that the greatest living 
authority on the Canon will be able to complete his monumental work. 
Perhaps, too, the recollections of a painful controversy are partly 
responsible for the comparative silence of recent years. Dr Leipoldt’s 
work has, in fact, something of the nature of an eirenicon. Whether 
the disputants will accept his view of the controversy, that it concerned 
names rather than ideas, may be open to doubt. But his estimate is 
worth quoting. ‘ Harnack understands by the New Testament Canon 
a collection of books possessed of authority Jecause regarded as Holy 
Scripture. Accordingly he places the rise of the New Testament Canon 
at the end of the second century. Zahn, on the other hand, equally 
regards it as a collection of books possessed of authority, but he does 
not insist that this authority should be based on the thesis “ The New 
Testament is Holy Scripture”. He is satisfied if, for instance, the 
Gospels are an authority because of the authority of the Lord’s sayings 
which they contain. He can therefore speak of the existence of a New 
Testament Canon a hundred years earlier than Harnack can. The 
actual facts are hardly touched by the controversy.’ At any rate the 
writer has learnt from both the disputants, and his own conclusions are 
probably not far from those that will ultimately prevail. But his book 
is no mere balancing of opposite opinions which results in a common- 
place compromise; it is an original contribution to the subject, 
thorough, and eminently sensible. 

The writer’s method is his own, and there is much to be said for it, 
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Dr Zahn’s long sections on separate subjects leave it difficult to trace 
the developement of the subject as a whole. The English plan of 
examining the witnesses in more or less chronological order, or of 
considering the evidence in favour of each book in turn, is only too 
likely to burden the memory without elucidating the subject. Dr 
Leipoldt tries to determine what ‘Canonicity’ meant to the earliest 
generations of Christians by examining its application to the Old 
Testament, He then traces the history of how the different groups 
of Christian writings, Apocalypses, Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic 
Epistles, Acts, attained in turn to the same position; and lastly he 
shews how the different lists of different centres were modified till one 
list prevailed throughout Christendom. The method is undoubtedly 
right, though it may not lend itself to the purposes of teaching. 
In some such way alone the developement of the subject can be 
adequately presented. 

The most original part of the book is that which deals with the 
Apocalypses of the early Church. The view that they were the first 
class of literature to attain to what may fairly be called a ‘Canonical’ 
position is open to criticism. If the notes of Canonicity are public use 
in the services of the Church, inerrancy, Apostolic (or quasi-Apostolic) 
origin, and so forth, the position of books at any definite early date 
in respect of one or more of these ‘notes’ may possibly obscure the 
actual position which they held in Christian estimation. No doubt 
prophecy was greatly honoured in early days, and the contents of 
prophecy as recorded in Apocalypses unhesitatingly accepted. But 
does it follow that the Apocalypse of John, or that of Peter, was 
actually esteemed more highly than the Epistles of Paul, or their 
contents equally venerated with the contents of the Gospels? In 
certain respects they may have more nearly attained to ‘Canonicity’ ; 
were they more highly valued, or more influential? But perhaps this 
is hardly fair criticism of a history of the Canon. The writer has 
made a real contribution to the history of the subject by shewing 
clearly the position of Apocalypses at an early date, and the value 
attached to them in consequence of the high honour paid to prophets 
and their message. 

Occasionally the author’s general views have led him into curious 
interpretations of details of evidence. One instance in particular 
cannot be passed over without notice. The disparagement of the 
Apocalypse (of John) at Alexandria is no doubt the outcome of the 
more spiritual views which were characteristic of Origen. He hated 
the Chiliastic tendencies which for a long period discredited the book 
from which they drew their chief support. But we can hardly follow 
Dr Leipoldt in detecting Origen’s real dislike of the Apocalypse, 
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which as a rule he manages to conceal, in what he’says in the preface 
to the fifth book of the Commentary on St John. ‘He remarks there 
that the Apostle John wrote also the Apocalypse, although he was 
bidden to keep silence and not to write down the utterances of the seven 
thunders. However one interprets this sentence, it is certain that 
Origen here reproaches the Apostle for acting against God’s will.’ 
Surely the whole point of Origen’s remark is that there are mysteries 
too deep to be expressed in human speech or human words, such as 
the dppyra fijpara heard by St Paul, and the voices of the thunders, 
which St John was forbidden to record (@ypawe 82 Kal ri droxddwyw 
cerevobeis cuwrjoat Kai py ypdiyas Tas Tov Erra Bpovrav pwvds). Further 
acquaintance with the context, and with Origen’s use of ow7av and of 
the aorist participle would have saved the author from such questionable 
support for his views. And other instances of building on doubtful 
interpretations more than the evidence, rightly interpreted, would carry 
are not wanting. The author’s method of dealing with the question 
of the position of the Gospels in the Roman Church about the year 150 
is one of the more obvious. But these are blemishes which may easily 
be removed. The remainder of our space will be better used in 
quoting the general results to which the author’s study of the subject 
has led him. ‘Our New Testament is the result of a complicated 
history. Collections of Gospels and Apostolic letters were made very 
early, before the end of the first century. But it was a long time 
before the collections obtained Canonical authority. Comparatively 
soon—about the middle of the second century—men learnt to treat 
Apocalypses and Gospels as Holy Scripture. But Pauline Epistles, 
Catholic Epistles, Acts, were not so treated till one or two generations later. 
A longer period ensued before one single New Testament was created, 
which was the common possession of all Churches. Our present Canon 
is first found in the fourth century, in Athanasius, Damasus, Augustine. 
The causes which led to this developement were most various. They 
lie partly in the facts of the case, in the imperishable worth of the 
books of the New Testament, which resulted in their public reading in 
the services of the Church; partly “outside the facts”, in the peculiar 
circumstances of particular provinces, in dogmatic needs, in the 
necessities of controversy with heretics.’ No one theory, he holds, is 
sufficient to explain the process. ‘It was a perfectly natural develope- 
ment which raised to the rank of Canonical Scriptures Gospels and 
letters which were much used, often read, and held in reverence from 
the beginning.’ And again ‘ Origen was quite right when he called the 
Fathers, who formed the Canon, good bankers. With the help of 
historical and religious criticism (redigidser Kritik—the phrase is worth 
noticing) it can be shewn that our New Testament books put Christ 
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before us. There is no book of the ancient Church which can be 
compared with the New Testament in importance for history or 
edification.’ ‘The knowledge that our New Testament contains the 
best sources for the history of Jesus is the most valuable knowledge 
which we can obtain from the early history of the Canon.’ ‘Whatever 
judgement we may form of the Christianity of the earliest times, it is 
certain that the men who formed the Canon had a very fine perception 
of the Gospel of Jesus.’ These dicta are intended for laymen. The 
book is confessedly an attempt to provide them with an intelligible 
account of the subject in large type, while the notes and sections in 
smaller print are added for more scientific students. But the large 
type has much from which even Professors of Theology can learn. 
At the same time we may perhaps hope for some modification in a 
second edition. The results to which Dr Leipoldt has been led by 
the study of the History of the Canon, interesting as they are, will 
not carry conviction to all. And his statement of them is not always 
very fortunate. Sentences which are apparently added to justify 
preceding sentences do not always prove the point. There is often 
a looseness of statement which will hardly impress the holders of 
divergent opinions. 


Canon and Text of the New Testament. By C. R. GReGory. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1907.) 

Ir in many points Dr Leipoldt’s work is open to serious criticism, 
it undoubtedly marks an advance. It makes us hope that a satisfactory 
history of the New Testament Canon may soon be written. The same 
can hardly be said of Dr Gregory’s account of the Canon in the 
International Theological Library. It is not a history of the subject. 
It would be more accurately described as a tract in favour of certain 
views about the authenticity and general acceptance of New Testament 
books at an early date. Christians were great travellers, the great age 
to which many of them attained connect the earliest times with the 
later generations, so no mistake can have been made except with regard 
to the Second Epistle of St Peter. We have heard this before, and its 
latest repetition is not convincing. If a heretic does not accept, he 
rejects, and his rejection is proof positive that the Church accepted fully 
in his time. ‘ Marcion rejected all the Gospels but Luke and attested 
thereby the four of the Church’ (p. 131). ‘Observe the fact that these 
people (the Severians) do away with Paul’s Epistles. That can have 
only one single sense, and that is, that the Church all around and for long 
years before this time, let us say it up and down since the days of Paul, 
had treasured his Epistles. It is almost worth a mild heresy to get in 
this negative way the confirmation of what we have all along insisted 
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upon’ (p. 126). ‘When he (Eusebius) says that Hegesippus relates 
that some of these (apocryphal books) were fabrications of heretics of 
his own day, we feel sure that with that word the genuine books of the 
New Testament are placed for Hegesippus beyond all doubt as from 
the time of the Apostles’ (p. 121). Of the passage (c. xiii) in which 
Clement of Rome quotes the words of the Lord about meekness and 
long-suffering we are told ‘He makes a thorough combination of 
various verses from Matthew, partly also found in Luke’. Of the 
similar ‘combination’ in Clement of Alexandria, and (in part) in 
Polycarp we are told nothing. The two Epistles of John mentioned in 
the Muratorian Fragment are quietly assumed to be the second and 
third, without a hint of the natural interpretation of the passage and 
the support it receives from other evidence of about the same date. 
The account of Hermas in the same Fragment is quoted, without any 
reference to the passages of Tertullian which throw light upon it. With 
regard to its silence about Hebrews we are informed ‘There may have 
been some special reason for its omission in this Fragment’. The 
more ‘general’ reason, usually regarded as a satisfactory explanation of 
its silence, that the Epistle was nowhere in the West regarded as 
Scripture till the fourth century, is not even hinted at. Irenaeus’s 
account of the opponents of the Fourth Gospel is quoted, we learn, and 
that they ‘appear to be certain Christians, whom a later writer, 
Epiphanius, calls Alogians, or people who were against the Logos, the 
Word. We might call them No-Worders!’ And they are dismissed as 
people of no account. ‘The rejectors of John appear to have had as 
good as no influence, for we find almost no traces of them.’ The 
necessity which was felt by the author of the Muratorian Fragment and 
by Hippolytus to defend the Fourth Gospel is apparently not worth 
mentioning. Surely a student who attempts to begin the study of the 
New Testament Canon with the help of such a handbook as this will 
gain some queer notions about the results of modern criticism on the 
subject. One further instance is too glaring to be passed over. 
Dr Gregory holds that the Syriac version of the bulk of New Testament 
Books was in existence in the year 170. ‘So far as we can tell, this 
old Syriac translation contained all the Books of our New Testament 
except Revelation, 2, 3 John, 2 Peter and Jude.’ The peculiar usage 
of Edessa, and the evidence of Ephrem and Aphrahat are apparently 
not of sufficient importance to deserve even a passing mention. 
Every one who is interested in the study of the history of the New 
Testament Canon will read the book with regret and amazement. 
A great opportunity has been missed. 

The book also suffers from another serious defect. The language in 
which it is written is often not English. A knowledge of German or 
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Greek is often necessary to determine its meaning. The following 
examples, all taken from pp. 97-99, may serve as illustrations. ‘He 
appears to have been exceedingly small in mind, as can be put forth, 
so to speak, from his own words.’ ‘ Papias’ whole neighbourhood was 
millenarian, and he could not suspect that a Church historian two 
hundred years later would throw that up to him.’ ‘He counts the 
name of John twice, the former of which he combines with Peter and 
James and Matthew and the rest of the Apostles, clearly aiming at the 
Evangelist.’ ‘He himself was an own hearer of Aristion.’ ‘The fact 
then that Philip the Apostle together with his daughters ‘lived at 
Hierapolis is made known by the forefathers.’ Speaking of the 
pericope adulterae and its presence in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, he says ‘It may have been thrust into it, just as it was thrust 
into the Gospel of John’. This defect is perhaps most conspicuous in 
the account of Papias, but it is by no means confined to this section. 
Surely the editorial revision which submitted to the sentences quoted 
above must have been very long-suffering, unless it was somewhat too 
cursory. These blemishes, however, are not so serious as those which 
affect the substance of the book. ‘There is naturally much information 
contained in it which will be useful to those who know enough about 
the subject to use it safely. As an introduction to the study of the 
Canon it is merely misleading. 
A. E. BROOKE. 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity apologetically considered, by J. R. ILL1NG- 
worTH, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1907.) 


Dr ILLINGWoRTH’s latest work forms a worthy addition to the series 
of apologetic essays which he has already published. It is not inferior 
to its predecessors in literary merit ; but, written like them in a style 
at once simple and lucid, graceful and dignified, it maintains the high 
standard which, in this respect, its author has accustomed us to expect 
from him. 

The book is intended to serve the same class of readers to which 
Dr Illingworth has previously addressed himself. Its purpose, I believe, 
is not to minister to the needs of the advanced student; still less to 
present an ‘apology’ to the non-Christian professor of philosophy—the 
Church of the twentieth century, at least the Anglican branch of it, 
hardly possesses the ambition of the Church of the second in this 
direction ; it rather undertakes the task, which is scarcely less important 
and ought to be regarded as scarcely less exacting, of discussing such 
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historical and philosophical difficulties connected with the doctrine of 
the Trinity as may beset the faith of an ordinary educated man. 

An obvious danger attends apologetic works of this type if, while 
seeking to answer questions or to remove difficulties which are offshoots 
of some of the more complex and intractable problems of philosophy, 
they do not, for any reason, discuss those problems sufficiently to 
indicate their intricacy and to exhibit their relevance to the subject in 
hand. Such apologies may unintentionally evade difficulties that 
threaten the results at which they arrive; may, consequently, offer 
a solution of their problems more plausible than satisfactory, and may, 
perhaps, sometimes proclaim peace where there is no peace. Despite 
the great services which Dr Illingworth’s essays have rendered in the 
way of theological instruction and spiritual illumination, they do not 
seem to me wholly to have escaped this danger; and while they 
abound in reflexions for which many a scholar will cherish feelings 
of gratitude, their treatment of the deeper problems they have touched 
upon appears sometimes a little too facile to inspire conviction.* The 
present work seems to share the excellences and the failings of its 
predecessors. 

The greater part of the volume is concerned with the origin and 
early developement of the doctrine of the Trinity. Dr Illingworth 
gives reasons for believing that this doctrine was ‘taught’ by our Lord 
as well as by New Testament writers. This, however, cannot be 
maintained with so much certainty as the theologically equivalent 
proposition that the doctrine of the Trinity is implied in Christ’s 
conception of God and of His own relation to Him. The further 
contentions, that the doctrine was certainly not derived from without 
the Church; that it is a revealed, and not a speculatively obtained, 
doctrine, and was so regarded by its early expounders; that its 
developement consists in translation of an original belief into new 
language to meet the requirements of new situations, and not at all 
in the incorporation of alien and now worthless or obsolete meta- 
physical elements, seem to be well grounded; though a critical 
estimate of the arguments by which they are sustained could only be 
offered by a reviewer with more of the specialist’s knowledge of the 


1 In Personality, Human and Divine, the crux of the problem of the Personality 
of God is scarcely dealt with, the difficulty which even some theistic writers feel to 
be involved in the conception of an infinite and eternal Personality being rather 
lightly dismissed in a page or so of a note. In Divine Immanence, the relation of 
God to the world and the finite self is not defined, so that the meaning of ‘imma- 
nence’ is left vague, and insecurity attaches, in consequence, to much of the author's 
argumentation. Moreover, the bearing of the fact of physical evil on the doctrine 
of divine immanence is not considered, and the disturbing influence of the problem 
thus emerging is consequently neither eliminated nor allayed. 
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history of dogma than I can claim. With the preliminary protests 
which, in his first two chapters, Dr Illingworth delivers against popular 
misusage of the term ‘evolution’ as applied to theological doctrine, and 
against the subjectivity of much of the destructive ingenuity which 
would pass for scientific criticism, one may concur with no diffidence 
whatever. In the latter portion of the book, which deals with questions 
such as the intellectual bearings of the doctrine of the Trinity, and how 
far its ‘ worth’ is a presumption of its truth, there are one or two points 
which call for criticism. 

Dr Illingworth maintains that the Trinitarian conception of God, 
though not speculatively or theoretically demonstrable, has advantages 
over that which characterizes Unitarian forms of theism. He here has 
in mind the difficulties attaching to the notion of a solitary Person, 
such as the unitarian conceives his Deity, prior to the creation of finite 
spirits, to have been: difficulties such as were made familiar by 
some of the writings of the late Aubrey Moore. How far these 
difficulties are real is a question which, in a work undertaking to treat 
at all of the philosophical implications of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
demands more discussion than is here accorded. The problem is 
a very difficult one, though the reader who does not happen previously 
to have come in contact with it would hardly gather from this book 
that such was the case. The view which Dr Illingworth briefly 
expounds may well be true; but some notice and refutation of forms 
of theism which profess to dispense with the conception of a triune 
God was called for in his treatise. In his essay on Personality, Human 
and Divine, the author relies, apparently without any misgiving, on 
Lotze’s authority, when that philosopher maintains that personality 
can be predicated of God without implying that He is limited by 
something not Himself; yet in his present work he omits to allude 
to the fact that the same philosopher, developing the same line of 
argument, does not find the conception of eternal differentiation into 
Persons essential to his idea of a Personal God. The omission is 
unfortunate, because it is apt to create the impression, in a reader 
familiar with both aspects of Lotze’s teaching, that the apologist is 
unintentionally playing the advocate, relying on philosophers’ authority 
and silently ignoring it as suits the occasion. Indeed, apologetics 
cannot be said to take its task sufficiently seriously, unless it deliberately 
seeks the path of greatest, not of least, resistance ; nor should it point 
out the path to others till it is prepared to shew grounds for its conviction 
that it has fought its own way through. One regrets that in his latest 
volume Dr Illingworth again seems unconsciously to invite this criticism 
upon portions of his work, and the more so because of the value which, 
in many respects, his essays in apologetics undoubtedly possess. 
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Among much that is excellent in the latter half of Zhe Doctrine of 
the Trinity, the least satisfying discussion is that which is contained in 
chapter ix on ‘the worth’ of the doctrine ‘a presumption of its truth’. 
Dr Illingworth clearly states (p. 173) that judgements of value, if they 
are literally predications of value and nothing else, cannot logically 
carry us a single step beyond themselves: the fact that a given belief 
is useful or edifying cannot, in abstract logic, prove that it is true, or in 
correspondence with reality. This plain issue has been so confused by 
friends and foes of the Ritschlian and pragmatic schools, that it is 
pleasing to meet with its naked assertion. But in dwelling on the fact 
that our theoretical and our practical reason are inseparable elements 
in the self-same personality, Dr Illingworth seems to me to come near 
to confusing it again. The logical disparateness between predications 
of existence and of value is not obliterated by the fact that they may 
be made by the same personality. We emerge into clearer light again, 
however, when emphasis is placed on the fact that logic cannot connect 
worth and truth except in one way, viz. by means, as a major premiss, 
of the proposition that ‘the world is rational’. When we first come 
upon the phrase ‘the rationality of the world’ in this chapter, there 
seems to be nothing in the context to forbid our taking ‘rationality’ in 
its primary sense, in which it refers to truth; so that the ‘ rationality’ 
is synonymous with the ‘intelligibility’ of the world. The word, 
however, is very dangerously ambiguous; and, indeed, we soon find 
that Dr Illingworth begins to use it exclusively as a value-term, so 
that the rationality of the world means its teleological orderliness. 
Now if the frustration of any serious human hope or aspiration could 
only be shewn to be inconsistent with the rationality of the universe in 
the former, primary, sense, we should obtain a refutation by reductio ad 
absurdum of the possibility of such frustration; or, in other words, 
a proof that we can argue from aspiration to fulfilment, from value 
to validity. This, of course, we cannot shew, as Dr Illingworth clearly 
sees. The mere intelligibility or knowableness of the world offers no 
guarantee that our moral aspirations will be fulfilled here or hereafter. 
Indeed, the only sense that the ‘rationality of the world’ must possess 
in order to enable us in strict logic to argue from worth to truth, 
longing or belief to realization, is this: ‘the world is a perfectly 
harmonious whole with which any error, any frustration of human hope, 
is incompatible.’ We must be assured that the universe respects all 
our aspirations before we can argué with certainty from any one of 
them to its fulfilment, or from the value of any doctrine to its truth. 
But here, too, as Dr Illingworth again recognizes, we have before us, 
for our desired major premiss, a proposition which neither theoretical 
knowledge nor revealed religion supplies. The ambiguity of the word 
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‘rationality’, as it is used by Dr Illingworth (and by Prof. Ormond, 
whom he cites), does not then lead to the vitiation of his argument, 
because it is clearly acknowledged that such a degree of teleological 
orderliness or conformability to our needs as we can possibly imply 
when we predicate ‘rationality’, as a value-term, of the universe, is 
insufficient to furnish us with a demonstration of the validity of our 
passage from worth to truth. We must conclude, then, that Dr Illing- 
worth’s discussion leaves this question, so far as its general or universal 
form is concerned, as it found it, and that he succeeds no better than 
others in enabling us to get any more existential truth out of particular 
judgements of worth than we have previously put into them and have 
previously derived from theoretically or metaphysically grounded 
propositions. 


The Future Life and Modern Difficulties, by the Rev. F. CLaupE 
Kempson, M.B. , (Sir I. Pitman & Sons, 1907.) 35. 6d. net. 


THE title which Mr Kempson has given to his book does not convey 
at all an adequate idea of what the reader will find discussed within its 
pages. The heading of its first chapter, ‘The religious explanation of 
the universe,’ would in many respects have better served to summarize 
its contents ; for the volume treats of manifold relations and points of 
contact between the Christian Faith and the natural sciences. Indeed, 
the variety of the topics with which its author deals makes a brief 
review of the work almost impossible. One may say of it, however, 
that it is a book to be recommended to persons who, possessing little 
technical knowledge of science or theology, desire simple but trust- 
worthy guidance in the light of which they can better face such doubts 
and difficulties as may be ‘in the air’ around them. 

Mr Kempson is gifted with quite exceptional powers of lucid expo- 
sition and of clever and forcible illustration. His style is free and 
homely, not to say colloquial, but never on that account suffers in its 
refinement ; and behind the popular teacher we can easily discern the 
widely-read scholar and, sometimes, the original thinker. 

The main gist of his book is that science leaves room for a religious 
‘explanation’ of the world when it has given its own ‘description’ 
of it; and this general principle is applied to several particular 
problems. Most of these problems are within the compass of one 
who, like Mr Kempson, is an expert in certain departments of science 
and well informed in various branches of theology. In the treatment 
of one or two of them, however, we rather miss the qualifications which 
none but the specialist can bring to the task. For instance, interesting 
as is the attempt which Mr Kempson makes to maintain the ‘ truth’ of 
the early chapters of Genesis, in spite of their not being historical, 
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I cannot think it will commend itself to the modern Old Testament 
scholar. Mr Kempson would look upon narratives such as those of 
Paradise and the Deluge as allegories, comparable with portions of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and yet as embodying fundamental scientific, as 
well as moral, truth concerning man. Few would deny that the Fall- 
story, for instance, contains moral truth ; but that it was composed as 
an allegory and was intended to convey the kernel of the doctrine of 
original sin, are suppositions which the cumulative results of several 
departments of science—exegesis, history of literature, archaeology, 
Assyriology—would seem now entirely to forbid. Here, certainly, 
the author does not write as if he were abreast of the knowledge 
relevant to his problem or as if he understood the position of writers 
whose views he rejects. It is only fair, however, to state that faults of 
this kind are few in Mr Kempson’s book. 
F. R. TENNANT. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


Early Christian Ethics in the West from Clement to Ambrose, by 
H. H. Scuttarp. (Williams & Norgate, 1908.) 


Dr ScuLiarD, who is Professor of Church History in New and 
Hackney Colleges, London, speaks of ‘the present dearth of full and 
satisfactory histories of Christian Ethics’ and modestly puts forward 
this book as an ‘imperfect attempt to partially fill a conspicuous blank’. 
We may complain of the split infinitive, but any one who has attempted 
to teach Christian Ethics historically must have felt very conscious of 
this dearth, at any rate as far as English works are concerned, and will 
be ready to welcome this small book. A study of its contents leaves 
the impression that the author has executed his task well, and produced 
a good handbook and something more. The arrangement is clear, 
the treatment sober, critical, and yet sympathetic. There are two main 
divisions, The Groundwork and The Ethical Ideas. 

‘ Die christliche Ethik ist nicht sowohl in den Hand- und Lehrbiichern 
der theologia moralis oder der ethice christiana zu suchen, als vielmehr 
in der Dogmatik und in der Geschichte der christlichen Kirche,’ says 
Ziegler, and it is interesting to see that Dr Scullard comes out on the 
same side as opposed to those who think that Christian Ethics can be 
divorced from Christian Doctrine. 

He says, ‘It is not simply by the contemplation of human nature as 
it now appears, but as it also is in the thought of God, that we can 
form a Christian Ethic’ (p. 13); and again, ‘As a man’s thoughts are 
concerning God, the world, and self, so will be his moral views, as far 
as they have consistency.’ So the groundwork consists in comparing 
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the world-views of the principal heathen writers with that of the 
Christian authors. In reference to the latter he says, ‘ Both in practice 
and in theory what is Christian in morals proceeds from Jesus Christ 
as its source, from Christ as manifested to men, and so from the 
fact and truth of the Incarnation.’ And it is one of the most patent 
facts to any one who studies the early Christian writers, that their ethics 
are inextricably interwoven with their theology. 

The author is very clear that there is a fundamental difference 
between Christian and heathen morality, though he is not blind either to 
similarities of thought and language, or to the fact that a good deal of 
the heathen morality was incorporated into the Christian. He contends 
that after its absorption it was worn with a difference. I should feel 
inclined to criticize some of his statements under this head, though one 
is glad to see his vindication of the truly Christian character of 
Ambrose’s moral teaching (cf. pp. 183 ff, 233 ff, 278). | Dr Scullard’s 
point of view is expressed in the sentence, ‘ Christianity transforms 
every idea which it claims as its own.’ 

The Ethical Ideas are arranged under the three heads, The Highest 
Good, Duty, and Virtue, and the contribution of each writer to each of 
these subjects is considered in turn. This method has some advantages, 
but the effect is scrappy and one is prevented from getting a clear view 
of the ethical position of each writer as a whole. Also it is not always 
quite easy to see why certain quotations which occur under the head 
Virtue, e.g., might not equally well have appeared in the chapter on the 
Highest Good. This section, however, has the great merit that Dr 
Scullard lets his authorities speak for themselves, and to many students 
to whom these authorities are not readily accessible, this will form 
one of the most valuable parts of the book. In the list of authors 
chosen as exemplifying Christian Ethics in the West there is one 
serious omission. There is no discussion of the teaching of Jerome, 
although room is found for people who, from the point of view of the 
subject of the book, are quite unimportant, as, e.g., Minucius Felix. 
To leave out such a giant is a mistake, and especially one whose 
influence on the ideas of Christians as to the right and wrong of conduct 
was so great. Dr Scullard realizes that ‘he was a powerful influence 
at Rome before the close of the fourth century’, but dismisses him as 
representing an extreme tendency. 

One of the dominant thoughts of the book is the absoluteness of 
Christian morality as seen in the pages of the New Testament, and 
this sometimes prevents the author from seeing the wonderful power 
of adaptation that Christian moral principles possessed. It is difficult 
in these dynamic days to say that ‘the Christian Church has 
discovered nothing new’, or to assume that modern Christianity is 
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necessarily inferior to that of the Apostolic age. And perhaps hardly 
sufficient allowance is made for the extraordinary variety of view to be 
found within the pages of the New Testament itself. The teaching of 
St Paul seems to be regarded by the author as exclusively the norm of 
Christian Ethics, and even this teaching does not seem to be fully 
grasped. Otherwise we should have a greater recognition of the quite 
remarkably social character of the ethical ideas of the early Fathers. 
The conception of Christianity as a society is one of the bases of their 
thinking. This it is which gives the ethical importance to organization, 
on which they are always insisting. 

The author tries to be just, even where, as in the cases of Tertullian 
and Cyprian, he does not sympathize. But surely it is a misunder- 
standing to say that Tertullian conceives of Christianity ‘not merely 
as a law but as a rule, the acknowledgement of which makes a man 
a Christian independently of any moral change’. If the regula fidei 
is to be acknowledged at baptism, there are other requirements. 
‘Ingressuros baptismum orationibus crebris, ieiuniis et geniculationibus 
et pervigiliis orare oportet et cum confessione omnium retro delictorum’ 
(de Baptismo xx). 

Again, does Cyprian’s account of baptism really go beyond the 6 xai 
ipas dvrirvrov viv cole Barra of 1 Peter iii 21? 

I have noted a few mistakes or misprints in the book." 

I would not end with criticism, however, for books of this kind are 
too rare, and this particular example is a straightforward and useful 
attempt to deal with an important problem. Dr Scullard speaks of 
studying the ethics of the churches of the East. I hope that before 
long he may give us a companion volume on that subject. 


A. S. DuNncaN JONES. 


THE STOIC CREED. 


The Stoic Creed, by Witu1aM L. Davinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1907.) 


Tus volume is one of a series entitled ‘ Religion in Literature and 
Life’—a fact, which, taken with the careful translation of the passages 
quoted from ancient Stoics, and the scanty use of Greek type, indicates 


1 Professor Gwatkin’s title is ‘ Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History’, not 
‘Regius’. The reference on p. 30 to Massebieau, not Massebieu, as it is spelt there, 
is to Revue de l'histoire des religions t. xv (1887), though there is no indication 
given beyond the page number. Did the author intend imcarnationes on p. 130? 
On p. 186 antem is put for autem. 
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the purpose of the writer. His aim is to give to the ordinary English 
reader, who has a reasonable interest in ‘ Literature and Life ’—to which 
in Scotland ‘ Philosophy’ is a subaudite third term, always implied and 
quickly felt—an account of Stoicism, which shall be neither popular in 
the sense of being a mere string of generalities, nor technical, but a fair 
and sympathetic treatment, that will enable any thoughtful person to 
enter into the feelings and conceptions from which the Stoics worked, 
and to follow them up to the goal which the Stoics reached, and thus 
to know Stoicism from within. And it must be said that Professor 
Davidson has achieved his purpose. His book should interest its 
readers, and often set them rethinking old problems, and reconsidering 
old judgements. This at least befell the reviewer as he read. 

For the professed student of Ancient Philosophy Zeller or some such 
author will not be superseded by this new book. The original words 
of Epictetus and Seneca, in the Greek and Latin they spoke or wrote, 
matter to such a student very much, and here ex Ayfothesi they are 
absent. Again, the modern reader will find in Dr Edward Caird’s 
Gifford Lectures (the latter series) a treatment of Stoicism as a philosophy 
coming in a sequence of other philosophies. This, again, is not 
Dr Davidson’s aim. 

Taking the book, then, and treating it as intended to be what it is, 
it impresses the reader as a good piece of work. It is very luminous 
and orderly ; the plan is carefully mapped out—a full Table of Contents 
supplying a very helpful chart to the whole; and point by point is 
developed with happy illustrations well chosen and well rendered from 
the books of the Stoics. Throughout there is evidence of the trained 
thinker’s knowledge, instinctive and acquired, of what lies over the 
frontier of his immediate subject : books on which it is written ‘Thus 
far and no farther’ have, however thorough, a drawback for which there 
is no compensation. Dr Davidson’s range in modern thought gives 
his work the stamp of a value beyond that of the classical scholar who 
abandons Philosophy when the Germans enter the Roman Empire. 

As one part of the writer’s aim is to bring Stoicism into living relation 
with our thinking to-day—not, of course, by the method of parallelisms, 
which rarely prove anything—it is worth remarking here how sober his 
judgement is, for Stoicism is to some thinkers a possible successor to 
Christianity even yet. Followers of Renan and Matthew Arnold may 
think him too cold in his judgement on Marcus Aurelius ; others, who 
are not so greatly moved by Stoic thought, will hold that he sets too 
high a value on Epictetus. But, whatever his judgements upon them, 
the Stoics are living men to Dr Davidson, and so he treats them. 
They are thinkers whose work in the sphere of thought is rational and 
is to be considered. He does not write as an apologist. 
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In conclusion, it may perhaps be suggested that a careful study of 
this book, side by side with (let us say) Dr Oakesmith’s Redigion of 
Plutarch, would help the student of the New Testament and of the 
Fathers to a wider outlook over the period with which he deals, and also 
to a deeper insight into the thoughts of men who lived and talked and 
questioned, and formed the intellectual company, or environment, at 
once of New Testament writers and of those who followed them, and 
also of those about whom they wrote. This background is a material 
part of the picture, for one thing, and it is at the same time not 
altogether clear that the Stoics are always to remain mere background. 


T. R. GLOVER. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Christliche Antike: LEinfiihrung in die altchristliche Kunst, von 
Lupwic von SyBEL. L£rster Band: Lintleitendes, Katakomben. 
(Marburg, N. G. Elwertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1906. pp. viii 
+ 308 ; four coloured plates and 55 text-blocks.) 


Die klassische Archaeologie und die altchristliche Kunst: Rektoratsrede, 
von Lupwic von SyBEL. (Marburg: N. G. Elwertsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1906. 18 pp.) 


THE title which the veteran Rector of the University of Marburg has 
given to the first-named of these works imports a theory which has 
probably never before been put forward in so explicit or extreme 
a form. ‘Christian antiquity’ means to von Sybel antiquity in its 
culminating phase. The universalistic tendency which runs through 
ancient history attained its threefold triumph in the political unity of 
the Roman Empire, the ‘cultural’ unity of Hellenism, and the religious 
unity of Christendom. But the force which made for unity was that 
of Hellenic ideas, and therefore Christianity, in order to become 
universal, became Hellenized—‘a Greek religion, the last religion of 
the Greeks.’ We are thus invited to treat Christianity (or at any rate 
early Christianity), not as the beginning, but as the end of an 
evolutionary process, and to regard the study of its monuments as 
a branch of classical archaeology. It would be easy to justify the 
application of methods derived from the more highly organized science 
to that of more recent growth without having recourse to a theory 
which borders on a paradox. But there was room for an account of 
the catacombs and their monuments which should bring into relief 
the salient fact—not always sufficiently recognized--that the strength 
of Christianity in the battle of religions which fills the first three 
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centuries of our era lay in its sure pledges of personal immortality.’ 
We are not to seek, in the paintings of the catacombs, illustrations 
of Christian dogma, nor yet of evangelical tradition—these belong to 
a later phase of Christian art, when places of public worship called 
for a scheme of decoration. The catacombs are places of burial, and 
the interest of the humble artists who decorated their walls is entirely 
centred in the life beyond the grave. The interest of von Sybel’s book 
lies in the thoroughness with which this conception is applied. The 
direct representation of the sacramental meal, for example, though it is 
not to be rejected @ griori, must yield in probability to that of the 
heavenly meal of which the earthly sacrament is the foretaste. The 
so-called ‘ orantes’ are engaged, not in prayer, but in adoration of God 
whom they see face to face. It has long been recognized that 
Old Testament figures such as Jonah and Daniel were selected because 
their deliverance from death was typical of that which the Christian owes 
to Christ : and it is seldom difficult to trace the ‘ other-worldly ’ signifi- 
cance of the New Testament scenes chosen by the catacomb-painters. 
Their réfertoire was strictly limited ; and the progress of discovery and 
criticism tends to diminish rather than increase the number of typical 
scenes. Even since von Sybel wrote, it has been shewn that the 
painting in the Catacomb of Praetextatus which was held to represent 
the Crowning with Thorns—a strange exception to the rule that the 
story of the Passion furnished no subjects to the Christian artist—is in 
reality an illustration of the narrative of our Lord’s baptism ; this is 
a subject fitted for representation in the Catacombs by reason of the 
importance of the Sacrament of Baptism as the first step in the Christian 
Tedery. 

Von Sybel’s book, then, should be read by all students of the art of 
the Catacombs, who will of course use it (as the author intends) in 
conjunction with Wilpert’s fine series of coloured or photographic 
reproductions. We may regret that he should have thought it necessary 
to increase the length of his book by a series of introductory sections, 
the substance of which (so far as it was necessary to give it at all) 
might have been compressed into a much smaller compass. We have 
a lengthy discussion of the ultimate problems of Belief and Inquiry, 
the upshot of which is that all theories of the universe are to be waived 
aside as mere hypotheses in favour of pure rationalism (which, as the 
author does not seem to recognize, is after all a ‘Weltanschauung’ like 
any other) ; this is followed by a mere outline sketch (in fifteen pages) of 
Old and New Testament criticism, with references to well-known text- 
books; and then comes an equally summary account of the doctrines 


1 Cumont’s treatment of Isis-worship deserves to be remembered in this 
connexion, 
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concerning the future life held by the various nations of antiquity. All 
this is a sore trial to the reader’s patience: and we would gladly 
exchange it for a fuller and more readable account of the several 
Christian cemeteries hitherto explored. Marucchi’s excellent handbook 
(which still remains indispensable) deals only with the Roman 
catacombs : and there is great need of a work which shall present the 
results of excavation in Sicily and other places in a handy form. 

Von Sybel’s interpretations of the Catacomb paintings are occasionally 
open to criticism in details; for example his suggestion (p. 228) that 
a typical scheme which clearly represents one of Christ’s miracles of 
healing (it is hard to say which) may depict the Blessing of the 
Children is far from happy. Again, more use might have been made 
of liturgical texts in illustration of the monuments (cf. p. 242 note 1), 
especially as the subject has been discussed in recent years. It does 
not appear what is to be the scope and extent of the work when com- 
pleted ; but we note that von Sybel includes the reign of Justinian in 
‘ Christian antiquity ’. 

H. Stuart Jones. 


Manuel @ Archéologie Chrétienne. By Dom H. Leciercg, O.S.B. 
2 vols. (Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1907.) 


THOsE who have had occasion to consult the Dictionnaire 
a’ Archéologie Chrétienne will doubtless have been struck by the 
preponderance of one name among those of the contributors ; indeed, 
if they have had the curiosity to examine the work in this respect, 
they will have realized that the articles not written by Dom Leclercq 
are comparatively few and far between. His aame is identified with 
every sort of subject : archaeological, historical, topographical ; and each 
is treated with a wealth of knowledge which must excite the wonder 
of those who find all their energies fully engaged by the slow cultivation 
of some one, restricted field. Yet, as if this encyclopedic collaboration 
in Abbot Cabrol’s great undertaking gave not sufficient scope for one 
scholar’s activities, Dom Leclercq has, during the recent years since 
the publication of the Dictionary began, produced a number of 
independent works, any one of which might well occupy the productive 
powers of most men for as many years. 

The present Manual is intended, we are told, to serve as a guide 
to the Dictionary, which will probably take ‘ several years’ to complete; 
and various references, throughout the Afanwai/, to articles in the larger 
work, far down in alphabetical sequence, set us marvelling at the 
confidence which can thus look forward to achievement still necessarily 
so far distant. 


The AManua/ professes to deal with the period from the beginnings 
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of Christian art to the reign of Charles the Great in the West, and 
to the Iconoclast controversy in the East. And although, owing to 
the vastness of the subject, the author has been obliged to restrict 
himself to its more prominent features, the quantity of information 
brought together upon the minutiae of all its branches is astonishing. 
His intention is to trace the evolution of Christian art, rather than to 
attempt its monumental history; the aim of such a book being, he 
holds, to understand, rather than to depict, antiquity : to give exposition 
rather than narrative. 

The first volume is prefaced by a highly interesting sketch of the 
developement of the study of Christian antiquity, as illustrated by 
the exploration of the Roman catacombs, from the humble beginnings 
of the sixteenth century down to the triumphs of De Rossi. In 
treating then of the still more recent period, Dom Leclercq takes 
occasion—to-day he could not well avoid it—to describe and to express 
his acceptance of the Views whereby Strzygowski has revolutionized the 
formerly accepted standards as to the course of early developement and 
the relative importance of eastern and western, oriental and Roman, 
influences (v. the concluding note at end of vol. ii). Throughout the 
Manual, indeed, the new theories are constantly taken into account— 
as, for example, in the sections on architecture and on miniatures. 
Those who wish to make further acquaintance with any branch of the 
subject, where Dom Leclercq’s discussion of the arguments appears not 
exhaustive, will find in the new handbook a wealth of bibliographical 
reference such as none of its predecessors could attempt. Indeed, the 
constant supply of footnotes and the special bibliographies closing each 
chapter, form one of the most valuable features of the work. 

A preliminary chapter, containing classified lists of earlier publications 
(from 1568 to 1905), a descriptive topography of Christian antiquities, 
an estimate of the literary sources and a vocabulary of technical terms, 
is followed by one dealing with the various influences—classic, Jewish, 
Christian—which went to produce the art characterizing the Christian 
period. The third chapter is devoted to the catacombs; the next to 
the pre-Constantinian churches. Three appendices conclude this 
volume : the first consisting of a valuable classification, on geographical 
principles, of the chief extant monuments ; the second treating of the 
Jewish catacombs in Italy, N. Africa, and Palestine ; the third attempt- 
ing a classification of the frescoes in the Italian catacombs. 

With the second volume we approach more concrete and technical 
questions. The first chapter elaborately describes the architectural 
methods in use, in the earlier and in the ‘ Byzantine’ portions of the 
period respectively. This chapter owes, of course, much to the 
investigations of M. Choisy. The buildings themselves of the various 
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provinces are treated in chapter ii. The following chapters deal with 
the pictorial arts: painting and mosaic; then follow the plastic arts, 
then engraving and metal and jewel work, glass, pottery, metal casting, 
coinage, and finally, textiles, miniatures, and ‘minor arts’. Each of 
these subjects occupies an independent chapter, terminating with its 
special bibliography. The whole concludes with an adequate, if not 
superabundant, index. 

The illustrations, with which the book is liberally provided, may well 
claim, like those in the Dictionary, to maintain a level of excellence 
above that usual in such works. Many of them are drawn from 
photographs or directly from the objects themselves, others are borrowed 
from recent and reliable publications. 

To the general reader the Manual offers all that he can desire as an 
introduction to the study of Christian art, by one who, at the present 
time, must assuredly be the best equipped of archaeologists, as he has 
already proved himself among the sanest of critics. ‘ L’infatigable 
atelier de Farnborough’ is yearly giving fresh proof that the noble 
heritage of Benedictine erudition can be as successfully vindicated upon 
foreign as upon French soil. 

W. E. Crum. 


ISAIAH AND THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


Le Profesie dIsaia tradotte e commentate da SALVATORE MINOCCHI. 
(Bologna, 1907.) 

WE have here a translation of Isaiah into Italian accompanied by 
brief notes mainly exegetical, and introduced by an adequate discussion 
of the higher criticism of the book. The author is a Roman Catholic 
Professor at Florence, who submits his work to the judgement of the 
Church, and yet is not afraid of using the most modern commentaries, 
those in particular of Duhm, Marti, Cheyne, and Ptre Condamin. He 
does not, however, follow any of these authorities slavishly, but writes with 
a mind and a pen of his own. On p. xiiif he makes the ingenious 
suggestion that the author of Ezra (i 1) found Isa. xl ff attached to the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. ‘Si vuole,’ he writes, ‘citare in proposito 
Geremia 25, 12, € 29, 10, ma bisogna riconoscere che non fanno al caso. 
Il parallelismo, infatti, della citazione consiste in cid: come il profeta 
aveva detto, Ciro decretd la riedificazione del Tempio.’ The reference 
according to Minocchi is to Isa. xliv 28, though the author of Ezra cites 
‘ Jeremiah’. 

On p. xxii the writer puts forward forcibly the view that neither 
composite authorship, nor repeated editorial redaction, can affect the 
fact of inspiration. ‘La inspirazione biblica...%...un fatto di 
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divina predestinazione in quei moltissimi, numerosissimi scrittori ¢ 
redattori . . . contribuirono a formare l’integrita del sacro testo.’ 

In his treatment of the text Minocchi is generally more reasonable 
than most moderns, and in spite of his acceptance of late datings of 
particular prophecies the general tendency of his work is conservative. 
Of ix 1-6 he writes that it contains ‘la profezia della nativita del Messia 
dalla casa di David’. Verse 5 is thus translated :— 


Poiché, ci  nato un bambino, ci fu dato un figlio, 
e limperio sara su la spalla di lui ; 

e nome avra ‘ Mirabil di consiglio’, 

‘Dio forte’, ‘ Padre eterno’, ‘ Re di pace’. 


It is satisfactory to find in a note that he rejects the rendering ‘ Padre 
[possessore] di prede’, which many (including Duhm) accept instead of 
‘Padre eterno’. Professor Minocchi’s work, though sometimes disap- 
pointingly slight, is as a brief exegetical commentary very good. 


Les douse Petits Prophetes traduits et commentés, par A. VAN HOONACKER. 
(Paris, 1908.) 
Tue Minor Prophets or, to speak more accurately, the twelve books 
to which the names of the Minor Prophets are attached, can be 
described as ‘Petits’ only in reference to the space they severally fill 
in the Old Testament. They must, in fact, be considered to be of 
very great importance when estimated by their historical value, by 
their theological and moral teaching, and by the interest of the critical 
problems which belong to them in common with other important parts 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. They are, however, beset with many 
difficulties. In style they are often brief and obscure, and even when 
the language is simple, the historical allusions which it conveys are 
often hard to decipher. 

The task of commenting on the Minor Prophets demands all the 
high qualities which Dr van Hoonacker shews himself to be possessed 
of in this volume of 750 closely printed pages. It is a noble piece of 
work worthy of the high reputation of a great scholar. The Commentary 
is written on a somewhat larger scale than that of Nowack ; difficulties 
of the text are fully and patiently examined ; no word is wasted. Some 
of the editor’s emendations are, perhaps, unconvincing, but on the 
other hand van Hoonacker rarely suspects the soundness of the text 
without good reason. He spares himself no labour in recording and 
weighing the most recent views such as those of Wellhausen, Léhr, 
Nowack, and W. R. Harper. At the beginning of each section he 
traces the course of the prophet’s thought helpfully but sometimes 
perhaps a little too briefly. The spirit in which the book is written 
VOL, IX, Ss 
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is excellent ; the writer gives confidence not only by his thoroughness 
but also by the frankness with which he acknowledges changes in his 
own views of the meaning of certain passages. The Introductions to 
the several Prophets are brief and good. The section entitled ‘Osée 
témoin historique, prophéte et auteur’ is an excellent summary. In 
the Introduction to Amos (pp. 198-204) the writer gives his views on 
theories of metre with a fullness of knowledge and a careful exercise 
of judgement which stamp his utterances as those of a real master 
in this field. Amos is the happy hunting-ground of Hebrew metricists, 
but van Hoonacker after considering the results offered by them, and 
pointing out their discrepancies, ends with a great plea for patience: 
* Let the study of metre be continued with care and with zeal, but let 
not texts be emended until the laws of metre are better known.’ In 
the Introduction to Haggai we find a summary of the editor’s views on 
a very important historical question—the return of the Jews under 
Cyrus. Van Hoonacker, as in 1892, 1896, maintains against Kosters 
and others the historical character of Ezra i, ii. Zes douze Petits 
Prophétes, to add a final word, is furnished with a full index. The 
book is one to feel profoundly grateful for. 
W. Emery BarNEs. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


In Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1906), Dr Bigg gives us a series of fascinating essays on the 
Developement of the Church, treating of ‘three great moments in the 
fateful process—the making of the mediaeval system, the decay of the 
mediaeval system, and the beginnings of modern Christianity ’. 

Under the first head Dr Bigg writes on Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, 
and Sidonius Apollinaris. He shews how Prudentius transfers to 
Christian martyrs grotesque fairy tales which were first told of pagan 
heroes, but does full justice to the literary merits of his martyrologies 
and his hymns. Paulinus of Nola receives the honour due to his 
humility and charity, but the mischief done by his credulity in accepting 
legends about saints is clearly shewn. Sidonius Apollinaris is described 
admirably in the words: ‘a great noble and landlord, a man of letters, 
magistrate, statesman, who became a bishop, not in order that he might 
fly from the world and shut his ears to its cries, but in order that he 
might protect his beloved Arvernians from the Goths. It is a fine 
but rare type of sanctity, very practical and very modern.’ 

The lectures which follow on Grosseteste, Wycliffe, and & Kempis, 
illustrate the history of the transition from the old world to the new. 
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Dr Bigg describes vividly the tragedy in the life of Grosseteste, devoted 
servant both of Pope and of King, yet rebelling. 

A short account of Wycliffe’s life is prefaced by an admirable sketch 
of the social conditions of the time. Wycliffe is described as a religious 
thinker, not eminent though remarkable. He taught the directness of 
the soul’s relation to God, but failed to recognize the teaching of the 
Spirit through others. Dr Bigg brings out very clearly the point that 
the perfect reformer would be one who combined ‘the resolution of 
Grosseteste, the keen logic of Wycliffe, the loving simplicity of 
& Kempis’, who failed because in each case their efforts were 
one-sided. 

The lectures on the English Reformation are written to illustrate the 
ideas of Unity and Continuity, and are fresh and vigorous. Dr Bigg 
gives Reginald Pole his due as a clear-sighted thinker and, in a sense, 
a moderate man, and emphasizes the great merit of Jewel and Hooker, 
ending with ‘the catastrophe of Archbishop Laud’. 

A. E. Burn. 


Pror. GWATKIN’S G/JFFORD LECTURES. 


THE reviewer of Prof. Gwatkin’s Gifford Lectures in the last number 
of the JouRNAL (pp. 460 ff) stated it was the ‘clearly expressed intention 
of the Founder’ to exclude ecclesiastical controversy from the scope of 
the lecturer. Prof. Gwatkin points out that there are no words to this 
effect in Lord Gifford’s instructions nor anything that debars the 
lecturer from freely discussing the origin, nature, and truth of the 
Roman or any other conception in its historical developement. 
The reviewer joins with us in regretting that we have inadvertently 
given currency to a criticism which is inaccurate and misleading. 
Prof. Gwatkin also points out that, fully conscious as he is of the 
deficiencies of his discussion of the German philosophers, he did, as 
a matter of fact, devote the larger part of a chapter to such a discussion, 
and that it was a conspicuous part of his plan; so that the words 
quoted by the reviewer to the effect that a discussion of the contribu- 
tion of Kant and Hegel was ‘not required for our purpose’ did not 
mean that he omitted to discuss those writers. The reviewer did not 
intend to convey the impression that discussion was entirely omitted, 
but rather that in his judgement it was altogether inadequate and that 
Prof. Gwatkin’s own words shewed that he did not realize the importance 
of the contribution made by Kant and Hegel to the subject of the 
Lectures. 


Epp. 
$s2 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION AND RELATED 
WORKS. 


THE annotated list of Books for Old Testament Study, by J. M.P.Smitu 
(University of Chicago, 1908: 54 cents postpaid), is reprinted from 
the Biblical World with additions and corrections. It is a booklet 
of seventy pages classifying the literature under about thirty headings, 
each section being followed by a short criticism. The price, the number 
of pages, and the publisher (American for preference) are stated, and 
though the list cannot be exhaustive it will prove of great service for 
popular or for specialist use. The criticisms make interesting reading, 
and are as deserved and fair as an average of fifteen or twenty words 
per item will allow. In the list of periodicals the Reoue des Etudes 
Juives might have been included. In the sections on religion we miss 
Dr J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, Attis and Osiris, and though the works on 
‘primitive Semitic religion’ (p. 55) are of course invaluable, room 
should have been found for some of the more general introductory 
literature (e.g. Clodd, Haddon, Jevons, Tylor). 


In Zhe Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research (Parker, 
London, 1908, 4s.), the Rev. J. R. Conv gives a very instructive, 
earnest and readable account of Biblical criticism. Criticism, he tells 
us, removed his troubles, and poured a flood of light upon the pages 
of his Old Testament; his wish thenceforth was ‘to help others in 
their perplexities’. The book makes no pretence at originality, but 
it has been prepared with thought and care. It has in view the 
reader ignorant of, or perhaps repelled by, modern biblical scholarship, 
and its tactful and sympathetic tone should make it useful. Dr Duff, 
on the other hand, appeals to more ready listeners. His Hints on Old 
Testament Theology (Black, London, 1908) consists of papers from the 
‘Christian Commonwealth’ with an introductory chapter. They cover 
much ground, are rather more discursive, and manage to crowd a great 
deal of interesting matter into small compass. Some attention is 
devoted to Assyriological and other external evidence; but by an 
oversight Dr Duff forgets that Winckler’s edition of the Amarna 
Tablets was translated into English twelve years ago (p. 167), and 
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in fact for all critical purposes the new collation by Knudtzon must 
be employed. Beginners will find here many ‘hints’ of interest, and 
should not overlook the remarks upon Professor Petrie’s view of the 
Exodus (pp. 154 sq.). Dr Duff points out that the renowned archaeo- 
logist, in spite of his attitude to biblical critics, declares ‘as results 
of his own archaeological study some things that are anything but 
orthodox’. It is right that the reader should appreciate at what cost 
those who are opposed to methodical biblical criticism appear to succeed 
in substantiating a few traditional positions. 


A THIRD work, also of an introductory character, is a deeper con- 
tribution to Old Testament religion. Prehistoric Archaeology and the 
Old Testament (T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1908, 5s.), by the Rev. H. J. D. 
ASTLEY, Litt.D., a keen student in archaeological and anthropological 
subjects, is based upon his Donnellan Lectures at Dublin, 1906-7. 
Its aim is to illustrate the efforts to reconcile ‘the anthropological 
and the theological views of the origin and constitution of man, and 
of the nature of sin’. The book discusses the relation between Genesis 
and Science (astronomy and geology), the teaching of biology with its 
concomitant results in the doctrine of evolution, and then turns to 
the dawn of intellect and the early suggestions of an awakening religious 
feeling. After a survey of the progress from the lowest savagery to 
advanced stages of civilization, Dr Astley gives some account of 
biblical criticism and its bearing upon Israelite history and religion, 
emphasizing the progressive character of the Old Testament revelation 
to its culmination in the New Testament. His pages deserve attentive 
regard, and such criticisms as will occur to professed scientists or 
biblical scholars will not affect the interest of the book as a whole. 
Of the work of Aaron he observes that ‘Aaron was the priest of a 
simple cultus, the full ritual of which did not develop for a thousand 
years’ (p. 219). Dr Astley means that literary criticism has practically 
proved that the fully-developed priestly ritual as preserved in the 
Old Testament is a thousand years later than the traditional date 
of Aaron. This is a literary-critical result, and its place in the 
history depends upon a great number of important considerations, 
some of which are usually ignored. Any discussion of the religious 
developement of Israel necessitates some appreciation, not merely 
of prehistoric archaeology and anthropology, but of the actual socio- 
logical and religious conditions in and around early Palestine; and 
though there is not the material for the solution of problems, there 
is much external evidence (overlooked here) which allows one to 
avoid some errors of method and fact. In reading this book one 
notices a gap between the purely anthropological data and the 
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writer’s attitude when he proceeds to consider them from his point of 
view of Israelite religion. In his chapter on the origin and develope- 
ment of religious belief he deals clearly enough with the rudimentary 
forms which modern research has recovered, but his conception of 
what is meant by ‘religion’ appears indefinite, and he does not—in 
my opinion—bring out sufficiently the organic relation between 
primitive religion and sociology. At a certain stage, which has left 
its mark in many places, man, his land, and his gods form a single 
structure bound together by understood laws any infraction of which 
was—to use a modern term—a ‘sin’. Dr Astley’s discussion of ‘ Sin’ 
is more theological than anthropological, and to say that sin is essen- 
tially the hereditary tendency or bias towards wrong-doing (p. 237), 
cuts and does not loosen the knot. It is difficult, moreover, to follow 
Dr Astley’s remarks on totemism. I am not sure that cup-marks are 
‘ proof’ of its existence (pp. 114, 151), I can see no hint of it in the 
naming of animals by Adam (p. 159), and the evidence on pp. 162 sq. 
in favour of it should have been expressed more cautiously. Totemism 
in its bearing upon religion cannot be separated from its sociological 
aspect, and though one may readily grant survivals, it is more to the 


point to know whether they have any value for the conditions in 
historical times. 


WE pass now to the Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets by Professor 
W. H. Bennett (T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1907, 6s. net). It is the first 
of a series of volumes, under Dr Hastings’s editorship, entitled ‘The 
Literature and Religion of Israel’. Where definite portions of literature 
are handled, it is proposed to describe briefly the sources and author- 
ship, to bring out more fully the ideas contained in them, and to shew 
their place in the developement of the religion. So Prof. Bennett, 
after a preliminary sketch of the conditions at the beginning of the 
Exile, devotes 130 pages to a survey of the téaching of the prophets 
from the fall of Jerusalem (excluding Jeremiah, but including Ezekiel) 
to the close of the Canon. It is in harmony with critical views, that 
Isa. xiii 1-xiv.23 find a place in the exile, lvi-lxvi are severed from 
xl-lv, and xxiv-xxvii with Zech. ix-xiv appear in the concluding chapter 
on the Greek period. The general standpoint is ‘moderate’. For 
example, after discussing rival views of the Return, Prof. Bennett 
prefers the more familiar one in Ezra, which looks at history from 
the standpoint of those who returned to Jerusalem. Consequently, 
‘the only inhabitants of whom we read are the hostile Gentile tribes 
and the half-heathen Samaritans with whom the returned exiles refused 
to associate’ (p. 70 sq.). This is one-sided enough ; perhaps the latest 
papyri from Elephantine will teach us to appreciate standpoints other 
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than that of the Judaeans. On the other hand, the objection that the 
reconstruction of the history required by the alternative view is not 
very convincing (p. 69) is unfortunately only too true of all reconstruc- 
tions. The remaining 240 pages give an excellent account of the 
doctrines of the exilic and post-exilic prophets. They are classified under 
the headings God, His attributes, relations with man, Israel and the 
heathen, revelation, the nature of man, normal religious life, &c. It 
is extremely useful to have this carefully sifted collection of material 
alone, and if all the volumes deal as thoroughly with their subject as 
the present one, this addition to the vast accumulation of Old Testa- 
ment literature will be distinctly welcome. The plan of the series is 
comprehensive: the developement of religion from the earliest times 
down to the time of Christ. Prof. Bennett, who naturally views his 
subject in the light of his conceptions of the pre-exilic age, begins 
at the point where Prof. Kennett will leave off. Prof. Jastrow, who is 
to be the author of ‘ Foundations’, will come fortified by his profound 
and baknbrechend work on the religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Prof. Kennedy, who will handle ‘Institutions and Legislation’, will 
have unlimited chronological range, while to Prof. Hogg in the ‘ History’ 
will fall the difficult task of weaving into one whole the fortunes of 
Israel from every point of view. It will obviously be impossible to 
avoid some overlapping, but the individuality of the volumes will 
amply make up for any lack of coherence in the series. A discussion 
of the distinctive religious features in the priestly narratives and in the 
books of Chronicles would have illuminated the developement of post- 
exilic religion, but Prof. Bennett is primarily concerned with the 
prophets and perhaps it is reserved for Dr Moffat’s volume on Historical 
Apologues? The Psalms, at all events, are to be dealt with separately 
by Prof. Gray. Moreover, it will be interesting to observe the influence 
of each volume upon its successors. In particular, Prof. Bennett here 
and there notices various religious conceptions which are regarded as 
‘primitive’; some are of the kind freely adduced by writers elsewhere 
(e.g. in Samuel) as indications of the primitive religion of Israel in 
early times, whereas they belong to the stock of fundamental and 
persisting ideas which were variously shaped according to circumstances, 
and have no chronological value by themselves. Another point is sug- 
gested by Prof. Bennett’s study of the Messiah. He illustrates Isa. ix 6, 7 
by the ‘conventional’ titles of Eastern monarchs and refers to the 
Amarna Tablets, where the Palestinian chiefs address their Egyptian 
overlord as ‘my god(s), my king’ (p. 358). But this was not merely 
convention ; it was part of the fundamental belief in the divinity of 
kings which can be profusely illustrated from Khammurabi to the 
Ptolemies. The Pharaoh was the son and incarnation of the national 
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gods and was recognized as such by his subjects. Theoretically he 
performed priestly duties for the people alive or dead, and at his own 
death he mingled with the gods. The old Oriental belief manifests 
itself in many features, some of which Prof. Bennett illustrates. In 
post-exilic religion the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty is conspicuous 
(p. 336 sq.) and Yahweh is organically related to his people and land 
(pp. 241, 242 sq.); He is father, husband, and bridegroom (p. 147: 
a similar relation is found between the Pharaoh and his domain). His 
representatives are sacred and have divine powers, and not only had 
the king been the most important person in the community (p. 350), 
but he had been as much a part of the national religion as the priest 
(p. 239), and sometimes king and kingdom can hardly be distinguished 
(p. 353; cp. 2 Sam. xxi17). This organic relation between God, Aing, 
people, and land applies to the monarchical period. In the post-exilic 
age one has to observe the change from the royal to the priestly head 
(pp. 342, 356 sqq.), and it is noteworthy that necromancy and a belief 
in the potency of earlier exalted beings should now become more 
prominent (cp. p. 369). From the interdependence of religious cults 
and political or sociological conditions it would seem that one of the 
essential problems in the developement of Israelite religion is a con- 


sideration of the changes at the establishment of a monarchy and after 
its downfall. 


PROFESSOR RUDOLF KITTEL, well known for his History of Israel, his 
commentaries on Kings and Chronicles, and the recent edition of the 


1 The failure to divide virtues and vices into categories, whether secular or 
religious, ceremonial, moral or spiritual (pp. 263, 265 sq.), agrees with anthropo- 
logical evidence which indeed suggests that the wide forensic sense of ‘ righteous- 
ness ’ (séda@kah) is not the original. The idea seems to be that of conformity to the 
obligations which bind together, not merely the social unit (cf. p. 261 sq.), but that 
organic unit of which the Deity formed part. Thus it is that one could speak of 
the ‘righteousness’ of God. Perhaps it is not so much a ‘divinely appointed 
standard’ (p. 275), as the accepted standard of the relations between God and 
man, man and his kin—a norm capable of the highest spiritualization. The English 
‘loyalty’, ‘citizenship’, are not wide enough, and though ‘kin’ and ‘kind’ are 
suggestive the latter had never the usage of the Semitic ‘righteous’, In the 
Amarna tablets, where ‘sin’ means intrigue and disloyalty, the king of Jerusalem 
declares that he is saduk ‘loyal’ to the Pharaoh, his Sun(-god). The late 
Nabataean inscriptions use the technical term (asda@#) of a man’s kin, who have 
burial-rights by virtue of their relationship (in Syriac there is the cognate word for 
‘relations’), In both N. Arabia and” Assyria a derivative with the meaning 
‘ obligatory ’ or ‘due’ (temple-offering) is attested. That which was ‘due’ among 
a definite social group and between it and its gods may be an adequate paraphrase 


of the root, the advance in religion shewing itself when the idea is extended to 
other groups, 
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Hebrew Bible publishes four valuable studies in Hebrew archaeology 
and religion. His Studien zur Hebriischen Archiologie und Religions- 
geschichte (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1908, 6m. 50) cover new ground and will 
be a welcome stimulus to research in an extremely interesting field. 
The first is a very elaborate discussion of the Sakhra, the holy rock in 
the Haram esh-Sherif at Jerusalem, whose history he traces back as far 
as the sources allow, viz. to 2 Sam. xxiv (pp. 1-96). As he himself 
emphasizes, some points in his investigation need verification on the 
spot, but he is able to prove that the rock with its hollows, channels, 
and mysterious cave (1 Chron. xxi 19?) has remained essentially 
unchanged throughout its lengthy career. This is only to be expected, 
but none the less one is glad to have Prof. Kittel’s exhaustive investiga- 
tion. In the second study he deals at length with the primitive rock- 
altars, whether laid bare by recent excavation or surviving exposed 
to the present day, and he discusses the various developements which 
they have undergone elsewhere (pp. 97-158). The third is a rather 
slighter study of the stone Zoheleth and the well En-Rogel, and the last 
deals with the Brazen Altar, with special attention to the views of Stade 
and Furtwangler (pp. 189-242). The book is well illustrated and forms 
the first of a series which will be edited by Prof. Kittel himself. There 
are many valuable details which invite remark; we have only space 
for a word on the religionsgeschichtlich-theologisch value of archaeo- 
logical research (p. viii). ‘The primitive rock-altars upon which blood 
and drink-offerings were poured are associated by the writer with the 
pre-Semitic age of subterranean spirits. Baal came in with the 
Canaanites, first as a god of the produce of the soil, but later, to judge 
from the introduction of altars for burnt-offerings, was regarded as 
a sun-god—perhaps through Aegean influence. Finally, the entrance 
of the Israelites brought Yahweh, who was no mere sun-god, but, as 
God of fire, storm, and air, could be confused with Baal. Prof. Kittel’s 
theory of the developement of early Palestinian religion (pp. 151 sqq-) 
deserves careful consideration; his evidence certainly suggests 
varying stages of religious thought. But even if he is right in the 
interpretation which he gives of the archaeological details, his 
distinction between animism and fetishism brings difficulties ; he does 
not appear to allow that these are not systems but attitudes of mind, 
and he seems to overlook the fact that the fetish is virtually the link 
between the worshipper and the object worshipped and is not devoid 
of certain spiritual associations (cp. Astley, pp. 234 sq., 264). Next, 
to his conceptions of Baalism and nature-worship it may be objected 
that any specialized deity who produced springs, agricultural wealth, &c., 
was no mere earth-god. The sun and the rain were all important for 
the agriculturist, and early place-names and personal names in Palestine 
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suggest the presence of sun- and weather-deities. Owing to their 
nature they were readily combined, and while they are prominent in 
North Syria (fifteenth century) and among the Hittites (about 1300), 
the old Assyrian name Shamshi-Adad (nineteenth century) practically 
assimilates them. It is noteworthy, therefore, in connexion with the 
recognized character of the Egyptian Pharaoh that he is hailed as sun- 
god and as weather-god (Addu, in its destructive aspect), or even 
endowed with the attributes of both. Not to mention other deities 
whose presence in Palestine can be inferred, Prof. Kittel’s particular 
theory does not take into account contemporary monumental evidence, 
or the course of history at the period. But none the less, his book 
is a very stimulating contribution to a problem certain factors in 
which are here convincingly set forth. 


The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (Pitman, London, 1907, 
10s. 6d.), by the Rev. W. O. E. OEsTERLEY, B.D., and the Rev. G. H. 
Box, M.A., presents a popular and comprehensive account of the 
origin, tenets, and practices of Judaism to modern times. More 
extensive in its survey than Weber's compendium of Talmudic theology, 
less one-sided than Schiirer’s history, the book describes sympathetically 
the Jewish standpoint for non-Jewish readers. Indebtedness to 
Dr. Schechter’s writings is especially acknowledged. Introductory 
chapters deal with the rise of Rabbinism, its sources and its sub- 
divisions (pp. 1-134). Under Dogmatic Judaism (pp. 135-264) are 
included sketches of the law, Jewish conceptions of God and the 
Messiah, the doctrine of Sin and of Baptism, and eschatological 
teaching. A chapter on the intermediate agencies between God and 
man is instructive as an illustration of the normal developement of 
Divine representatives and mediators in spite of the opposition of the 
more orthodox (similarly in Mohammedanism and modern Palestine). 
Finally, a series of chapters gives an account of the education and life 
of the Jew from the cradle to the grave, the synagogue and the modern 
rites and festivals, and a concluding sketch collects some miscellaneous 
remarks on the retention of old rites and ‘primitive’ beliefs. The 
book has been very highly praised by Jewish reviewers for its fairness 
and grasp, though one may agree with Mr C. G. Montefiore in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review (1908, pp. 347-357) that it gives us an 
impression of mediaevalism, of a religion as archaic as the illustrations 
themselves appear. From the Jewish standpoint it may be thought 
that too much weight has been laid upon the non-scholastic apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphical writings which Pharisaic Judaism rejected, but 
it is certain that for a just estimate of the position and developement of 
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Rabbinism, especially in its relation to Christianity, this is a field the 
importance of which it would be difficult to overestimate. 


THE edition of the Books of Kings in the Cambridge Bible is by 
Professor W. E. BARNES, who also undertook Chronicles in the same 
series. The notes are as numerous and full as space allows, and though 
they are introductory and elementary rather than critical, a surprising 
amount of information has been packed into the pages without making 
them dull. It is good to see so many illuminating references to the 
results of excavation in Palestine; one must heartily welcome any- 
thing which may stimulate an intelligent interest in the ancient land. 
Some attention is paid here and there to the critical questions: thus, 
Dr Barnes simplifies the troublesome problem of the Deuteronomic 
recensions by accepting 561 B.c. as the “erminus a quo for the compila- 
tion (p. xxi); the view is entirely justifiable but has important con- 
sequences. Also, on: p. 166 sq., he looks favourably upon a suggestion 
that 1 Kings xx 27-43 is a fuller record of events abbreviated in 
2 Kings xiii 18 sq., 25; but it will surely be very difficult to isolate 
this concession from my own theory that all the detailed records of 
the Aramaean wars in the time of Ahab belong to the dynasty of 
Jehu (Jewish Quarterly Review, April). Opinions will of course 
differ as to the needs of ‘schools and colleges’ (which the series has in 
view), but there can be little doubt, first, that a fuller bibliography 
would be more useful than the list of ‘ authorities consulted’ (p. xliv sq.), 
and secondly, that it is high time that the ‘stock’ maps were replaced 
by more modern ones. In that of the Holy Land the tribal divisions 
are misleading, and there should be fewer names and more queries. 
How many of us are interested in the place-name Bilhah? The 
reading is uncertain, the site is unknown, but it is duly located below 
Gaza and (miradile dictu) reappears among the dozen Palestinian names 
retained on the comprehensive map of Assyria, Armenia, and Syria! 
This map, too, is not above criticism, though in less important 
particulars. Having regard to the general utility of the Cambridge 
Bible, and the value of this volume for younger students, it is to be 
regretted that greater care has not been taken by the publishers to give 
effect to the positive and negative results of geographical research 
during the last decade. 


FINALLY, I must include in this Chronicle Sermons in Syntax by 
the Rev. Joun Apams, B.D., of Inverkeilor (T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1908, 
45. 6d.). As in his earlier Sermons in Accents, the author publishes 
studies in the Hebrew text for preachers and students, and endeavours 
to encourage divinity students not only to acquaint themselves with the 
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original language of the Old Testament, but also to keep up their 
knowledge of it. The author rightly condemns easy-going dependence 
on the labours of others, and remarks upon the bewilderment caused 
by those who, instead of cultivating a first-hand acquaintance with the 
text, will rely upon second or even third-hand sources. He has a 
useful word, too, upon that method of dealing with Scripture which he 
calls the ‘handy concordance plan’, and he urges the more systematic 
method of Biblical Theology which observes the developement in 
ritual and doctrine. For the rest, his book is a readable exposition 
of the Hebrew tenses, shewing, by practical illustrations, that a careful 
knowledge of their use leads to the greater appreciation of Old Testa- 
ment thought. Although the more expert student may occasionally 
hesitate to follow the author’s guidance, this popularization is admirable 
in principle, and ‘tenses without tears’ (if I may invent a sub-title) 
should smooth the path of beginners. 
STaNLEY A. Cook. 


Ancient Chronology (Part I). By Oar A. Torrreen, Ph. D. 
(Chicago, 1907.) 

Tuis first part of Prof. Toffteen’s work brings the subject down to 
1050 B.C. only. It is consequently like Ezekiel’s valley, ‘full of very 
dry bones.’ But the second part is to deal with the better known 
periods of Biblical and Assyrian history, and should be more imme- 
diately interesting. Even in this first part an inspiring teacher would 
be helped to make dry bones live. A good deal of material bearing on 
Babylonian and Egyptian as well as Biblical and Assyrian history is 
brought together here in the compass of a handy volume. The chief 
criticism to be passed on the book is that it seems to sway between 
a scientific and a popular aim ; yet taken as a whole it is likely to be of 
considerable use to the advanced student of the Old Testament, who is 
neither an Assyriologist nor an Egyptologist. 


W. Emery BARNES. 





RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


Church Quarterly Review, April 1908 (Vol. Ixvi, No. 131: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). The Education Bill 1t908—John Wesley and the 
psychology of revivals—The Athanasian Creed—The Brethren of the 
Lord—tTractarian Fiction—G. F. Hitt Adonis, Baal, and Astarte— 
Fathers and Sons—The new Elephantine papyri— Bishop oF VERMONT 
The Church in the United States of America—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1908 (Vol. vi, No. 3: Williams & Nor- 
gate). P. T. Forsytu The distinctive thing in Christian experience— 
A. O. Lovejoy Religious transition and ethical awakening in America 
—G. L. Dickinson Knowledge and faith—F. Tu1Ltty The world view 
of a poet : Goethe’s philosophy—J.S. VaucHaNn The Catholic Church : 
what is it?—O. Lopce The immortality of the soul II—H. F. Prerer- 
sEN An agnostic’s consolation—P. E. More The dualism of St 
Augustine—R. Morris Was Jesus a ‘ divine man’ and nothing more? 
—E. B. M°Gitvary British exponents of pragmatism—F. J. C. HEARN- 
sHAw ‘ Law’—Discussions—Reviews—Bibliography. 


The Jewish Quarterly Review, April 1908 (Vol. xx, No. 79: Mac- 
millan & Co.). C. G. Monteriore Liberal Judaism—H. S. Q. Hen- 
RIQUES Jewish marriages and the English law—E. J. WormMAN Two 
book-lists from the Cambridge Genizah fragments—A. CoHEN Hebrew 
incunabula in Cambridge—E. Rorertson Notes on Javan—E. N. 
ADLER Lea on the Inquisition of Spain—W. BacHER Die Ausdriicke, 
mit denen die Tradition bezeichnet wird—S. A. Cook Notes on the 
dynasties of Omri and Jehu—S. Poznanski1 Critical notice—S. DaicHEs 
The meaning of Ni2IN—H. M. Kaien The eighth circle of Gehenna. 


The Expositor, April 1908 (Seventh Series, No. 28: Hodder & 
Stoughton). J. Denney The cup of the Lord and the cup of demons 
—D. S. Marco.ioutH Folklore in the Old Testament—J. Orr The 
resurrection of Jesus: iv The credibility of the witness—the burial— 
W. O. E. OEsTERLEY The parable of the labourers in the vineyard— 
A. R. Eacar St Luke’s account of the Last Supper: a critical note on 
the second sacrament—J. H. A. Hart A plea for the recognition of 
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the Fourth Gospel as a historical authority—J. Morratt Materials for 
the preacher. 


May 1908 (Seventh Series, No. 29). G. B. Gray The heavenly 
temple and the heavenly altar—J. H. BERNARD St Paul’s doctrine of 
the resurrection: a study of 1 Corinthians xv—J. DENNEy He that 
came by water and blood—J. Orr The resurrection of Jesus: v ‘The 
Easter Message’—W. F: LorrHousE The social teaching of the Law— 
G. A. Jounston Ross ‘ That form of doctrine’: an appeal—J. Morratr 
Materials for the preacher. 


June 1908 (Seventh Series, No. 30). S. R. Driver The 
Aramaic inscription from Syria—J. H. BERNARD St Paul’s doctrine of 
the resurrection : a study of 1 Corinthians xv—J. Orr The resurrection 
of Jesus: vi The post-resurrection—T. K. CHEYNE Ezekiel’s visions 
of Jerusalem—G. B. Gray The heavenly temple and the heavenly 
altar—J. H. Ropes ‘ Thou hast faith, and I have works’—G. A. Cooke 
The expansion of Jerusalem—J. Morratr Materials for the preacher. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, April 1908 (Vol. xii, No. 2: 
Chicago University Press). J. H. Turrs The adjustment of the 
Church to the psychological conditions of the present—C. A. Briccs 
The virgin birth of our Lord—G. B. Foster Concerning the religious 
basis of ethics—A. L. StRonc Some religious aspects of pragmatism— 
Critical notes—Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, April 1908 (Vol. vi, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). B. B. WarrieLD The Westminster 
Assembly and its work—K. D. MACMILLAN Marriage among the early 
Babylonians and Hebrews—J. D. Davis The future life in Hebrew 
thought during the pre-Persian period—J. Orr Autonomy in Ethics— 
C. R. Morey The beginnings of Saint worship—Reviews of recent 
literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, April 1908 (Vol. xxv, No. 2: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). D. De BruyNe Nouveaux fragments des Actes de 
Pierre, de Paul, de Jean, d’André et de l’Apocalypse d’Elie—G. Morin 
Un lectionnaire mérovingien avec fragments du texte occidental des 
Actes—L. Goucaup Inventaire des régles monastiques irlandaises— 
U. BER.iERE Jacques de Vitry. Ses relations avec les abbayes 
d’Aywitres et de Doorezeele—R. ANcEL La disgrace et le procés des 
Carafa (swite)—A. WiLMaRT Les Fragments Historiques ct le synode de 
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Béziers en 356—G. Morin I Deux débris inapergus d’un ouvrage 
perdu de S. Jéréme dans les Anecdota Maredsolana? II D. Quentin 
sur les martyrologes: III Le dernier livre du maitre L. Traube— 
U. Beruikre I La réforme du Calendrier sous Clément VI: II Lettres 
inédites de bénédictins de St-Maur—Correspondance—Comptes rendus 
et notes bibliographiques—U. Beriizre Bulletin d’histoire béné- 
dictine. 


Revue d’Histoire LEcclésiastique, April 1908 (Vol. ix, No. 2: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). J. FLamion Les Actes apocryphes de 
Pierre (@ sutvre)—L. GoucauD L’ceuvre des Scotti dans lEurope 
continentale (fin vie-fin xi® siécles) (suite et fin)—P. Donceur Les 
premiéres interventions du Saint-Sitge relatives 4 l’Immaculée Con- 
ception (xii¢-xive siécles) (suite et fin)—J. RamBaup L’Fglise de Naples 
sous la domination napoléonienne—Comptes rendus—Chronique— 
Bibliographie. 


Revue de [ Orient Chrétien, January 1908 (2nd series, Vol. iii, No. 1: 
Paris, Rue du Regard 20). M.-J. LAGRANGE Le sanctuaire de la lapida- 
tion de saint Etienne & Jérusalem (jim)—La Répaction Un dernier 
mot sur les églises Saint-Etienne 4 Jérusalem—L. Leroy Une version 
arabe d’une homélie inédite sur la Pénitence, attribuée 4 saint Jean 
Chrysostome (texte arabe et traduction francaise) —L. Leroy Les couvents 
des chrétiens, traduction de l’arabe d’Al-Makrizi—F. Nau Histoires des 
solitaires égyptiens (suzfe, ms. Coislin 126, fol. 189 sqq.)—M. Asin ¥ 
Patacios Une Vie abrégée de sainte Marine (texte arabe, traduction 
francaise)—F. TourNesizE Etude sur la conversion de l’Arménie au 
Christianisme (suite): Grégoire et Tiridate—E. Tisserant Etude sur 
une traduction arabe d’un sermon de Schenoudi—Mélanges : I. F. Nau 
Traduction de la chronique syriaque anonyme éditée par S. B. Mgr Rah- 
mani, patriarche des Syriens catholiques (swéfe)—II. F. Nau Comité 
d’organisation et sections du XV¢ Congres international des orientalistes 
III S. Grésaut Concordance de la chronologie éthiopienne avec la 
grégorienne—Bibliographie. 

Analecta Bollandiana, April 1908 (Vol. xxvii, No. 2: Brussels, 
775 Boulevard Militaire). P. PEETERS Le martyrologe de Rabban 
Sliba—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—A. PONCELET Cata- 
logus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum 
praeter quam Vaticanae: X. Codices bibliothecae Vallicellanae. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, June 1908 (Vol. ix, No. 2: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
P. Corssen Uber Begriff und Wesen des Hellenismus—E. WENDLING 
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Synoptische Studien II—E. BurGGALLER Das literarische Problem des 
Hebrierbriefes—G. KLe1n Die Gebete in der Didache—J. CHApman 
On the date of the Clementines II—Miszellen. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, May 1908 (Vol. xxix, No. 2: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Caspari Untersuchungen zum Kirchengesang im 
Altertum II—HaseEncLever Kritische Bemerkungen zu Melanchthons 
Oratio de congressu Bononiensi Caroli imperatoris et Clementis pontificis 
—BriEGER Luther und die Nebenehe des Landgrafen Philipp I—Ana- 
lekten—Nachrichten—Bibliographie. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xc, No. 2: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
RigssLER Wo lag das Paradies?—Scuu.Lte Die aramiische Bear- 
beitung des Biichleins Tobias verglichen mit dem Vulgatatext— 
HontTHEIm Die Abfolge der evangelischen Perikopen im Diatessaron 
Tatians—SAGMULLER Der Begriff des exercitium religionis publicum, 
exercitium religionis privatum und der devotio domestica im West- 
falischen Frieden—ZELLER Erasmus von Rotterdam und Loreto— 
Lupwic Zur Frage nach der Existenz von Bussstationen in der abend- 
landischen Kirche—Rezensionen—Analekten. 
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